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FOR THE BEST ESSAYS ENTITLED 


“OWN YOUR OWN HOME” 


RO i Et CE 8 
SHOWING THE BENEFITS OF “OWNING YOUR OWN HOME” 


OPEN TO THE FOLLOWING 3 CLASSES OF CONTESTANTS: GRADE SCHOOL CHILDREN, 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS AND CITIZENS OF WICHITA WHO DO NOT OWN THEIR OWN 


HOMES. 






























Grade School Students | High School Students | Non-Home-Owners 


—This class is open to any grade school |—This class is open to any High School | —This class is open to any person of either 
student in public, prtvate or parochial | student in public, private or parochial | sex who is a citizen of Wichita over 21 


school in the city of Wichita, taking work poe —_ a a —— years of age, who does not at this time own 
inthe first eight grades. and twelfth grades. : : a home. 









= oe omg Prise, — esata best essay | —Grand First Prize, $20, for the best essay | —Grand First Prize, $25, for the best 
eae a submitted by any High School student. essay. 


—Beside this Grand First Prize there will | econd prize, $10, for th 

= —s . e second hest ’ : 
be prizes of $5 for the best essays sub- | essay submitted by any High School-stud- | —Second Prize, $10, for the second best 
mitted in each individual grade school. | ent. | essay. 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


—dAny contestant may submit more than one essay. 

—School students may enlist the aid of their parents or teachers. 

—Essays must contain not less than 200 words and not more than 500 words, and must be, written on one side of the paper only. 
—The selection of the prize winners will be based upon the IDEA, the NEATNESS and the GRAMMATICAL CONSTRUCTION. 
—Each essay must bear the name, address, age, school and grade of the contestant if a student, or name, address and occupation 
if the contestant is a non-home owner over 21 years‘ of age. 

—Ali essays must be delivered in person or mailed so as to reach the office of the WICHITA REAL ESTATE BOARD, 416 Fourth 
National Bank Building, not later than 6 p. m. Saturday, March 12. 

—The judges of this contest will be a committee selected by the Real Estate Board for this purpose. 


Wichita Real Estate Board 


Showing effective use of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S School Essay Contest Plan made by the Wichita (Kan.) Real 
Estate Board. The advertisement reproduced above occupied space four columns wide and ten inches deep in the daily 
newspapers of Wichita. Lumbermen and others desiring to stimulate interest in home building thru local school essay 
contests are invited to write the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for full particulars of its plan, under which more than 
fifty thousand essays on the benefits of home owning have been written by pupils of schools in all parts of the 


United States. 
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Extensive Lumber Manufacturing 
Developments 


[N THE great Northwestern timber producing 
section, manufacturing operations are develop- 

ing very rapidly. Lumber mills, pulp and paper 

mills, box factories, furniture making, ship build- 

ing and kindred industries are becoming of more 

and more importance. 

The First National Bank of Portland has taken an active 


part in the expansion of these great basic industries of 
the West. 


The attention of those engaged in any phase of lumber- 
ing is invited to this bank’s facilities for service. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF PORTLAND OREGON 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK WEST 
[ OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
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Band Mill, Tipler, Wis. 


We Offer— 

We Have Confidence Complete Stock 

In the Future . ° 
W isconsin 


To do our bit towards a stabil- 


sonable prices the following O A K 


ized market, we offer at rea- 
high-class dry stock:— 





Straight or Mixed Cars 


HARD MAPLE BIRCH 


4/4” No. 1 & 2 Com....244M’ 4/4” No. 1 Com, & Btr.. 68M’ 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4" 
m0; B. DBs 660650 191M’ No. 2 Common.... 63M’ 
6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. .187M’ No. 3 Common....100M’ 
8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr..116M’ 574” No, 2 Com. & Btr.. 18M’ ° 
o* Me. 1 em. OBe.... CM” erer ve, 1 Oem. & Be.. Sm’ Watch this Space 
BASSWOOD 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr.. 31M’ 
4/4” Box Bds ......... 32M’ 
SOFT ELM , 
No. 1 Com, & Btr.. 95M’ : ort 
No. 2 Common.... 45M’ 4/4” No. 2 Com, & Btr. 56M’ Your inquiries will have 
No. 3 Common.... 70M’ 10/4” Com. & Btr...... 10M’ promptattention. Send usalist 
Let Us Have Your luquiries of your requirements today. 





Tipler - Grossman Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. wi. Lumber Co. 


Green Bay, Wisconsin (Sales Office and Mill) 
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The Worker’s House and Environment 


CONTRIBUTION appearing on page 72 of this issue gives the 


of the replies. This is all the more notable because no attempt was 








A results from a questionnaire sent to a number of employers and 
employees, asking their opinions on various phases of the indus- 
trial housing proposition. The replies made by employers indicate, in 
the main, a recognition of the great importance, indeed absolute 
necessity, of suitable housing if workers are to continue steadily on 
the job with that degree of bodily comfort and mental peace that con- 
duces to maximum production and general effieiency. If dwellings 
meeting these requirements are not otherwise readily obtainable it 
clearly is good business for the employer to provide them, either for 
rental or for sale on easy terms. The replies returned by the workers 
indicate a marked preference for buying their homes, as against 
renting. 

Some of the questions asked touch upon the psychological, or intel- 
lectual and spiritual aspects of the worker’s environment, as, for 
instance, whether there is a disposition to utilize such agencies as 
night schools, churches and libraries, if such were provided. The 
answers are decidedly enlightening, proving anew that ‘‘man does 
not live by bread alone.’’ 

The practical unanimity with which the workers express their 
religious needs and aspirations is one of the most striking features 


made to draw them out along that line, the only question bearing 
thereon being a general query as to whether they would make use of 
a certain group of facilities (boarding house, dormitory, library, 
church, and night school in the plant) if such were provided by the 
employers. All, or practically all, the men replying make the inclu- 
sion of ‘‘church’’ in the inquiry a peg upon which to hang more or 
less extended comment. Here are some of the replies, from individuals 
at different and widely separated plants: 


‘¢Sure I would attend church. I would like to find an employer 
who thought enough of his men to build a church for them.”’ 

‘Wish we did have a church here. Every Sunday morning we 
have an hour of responsive reading of our bibles. Others are begin- 
ning to join and like it as well as we do.’’ 

‘Before our houses were built I lived at the company boarding 
house. We had a circulating library among ourselves and held our 
own church services.’’ 

‘*One time we wrote in to the head office asking to have three 
bibles sent out and we would pay for them. The manager sent eight, 
one for each of us, saying he would supply all we wanted and 
thought it the best investment he ever made. We have church 
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songs, patriotic and popular songs and use them all their share.” 


“I most certainly would attend a church built for employees. It 
would be an awful shock—surprise I mean—to find one.” 


Enough has been quoted to show that any complete, well balanced 
plan for surrounding the worker with an environment conducive to 
contentment must take account of the needs of his intellectual and 
spiritual, as well as of his physical, nature. Someone has said that 
“man is an incurably religious animal.” The truth of the state- 
ment is proven by the fact that, altho where the facilities for 
formal worship are abundant and readily accessible they are often 
neglected, perhaps because of their very abundance and acessi- 
bility, where such facilities are entirely lacking they are often 
longed for with the intensity of desire that springs from deprivation. 





Save Byproducts By New Kiln Process 


N ANOTHER page of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
will be found an account of a process of kiln drying yellow 
pine lumber at the plant of the Wausau Southern Lumber 

Co., at Laurel, Miss. It should be read with interest and profit. 

The consideration of greatest importance is that while lumber is 
improved by the process, the byproducts are profitable and more 
than pay for the small additional cost of their recovery. It has 
long been known that the superfluous turpentine and resin in yellow 
pine add no value to the lumber. Indeed, for certain uses of the 
wood the excess turpentine is a disadvantage. The painting prop- 
erties of the lumber is improved by the removal of some of this 
turpentine, because by extracting part of it, the wood receives 
paint better. There is less tendency of the remaining turpentine in 
the lumber to run out on the surface when the heat is increased by 
natural means, as in hot weather, or by artificial application as 
when the heat of a room is greatly increased. 


As a laboratory process the extraction of this turpentine or resin 
was years ago well understood, and it was equally well known that 
the quality of the lumber was improved by taking out so much resin; 
but there were difficulties in the way of employing the process on 
a commercial scale. This has now been done. In the article re- 
ferred to the process is described and the success of the method is 
demonstrated. It is on a scale of sufficient size to justify its use 
in a large kiln. 

Perhaps the chief consideration is the improvement of the lumber 
by the removal of some of the resin, and that alone would be im- 
portant; but, the elimination of waste has been kept in view. Noth- 
ing should be thrown away that can be used; consequently, it is 
necessary that the resin extracted from the lumber in process of 
drying shall not be lost. It has a market value which makes it 
profitable. By the application of well known processes it is collected 
in the dry kiln, purified, distilled, and separated into products 
useful and salable. 


So well is the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. satisfied with the 
success of the work which is no longer in the nature of experiment, 
that it has converted a battery of its kilns with a capacity of 
350,000 feet, into the byproduct kilns as described. The work goes 
successfully forward on a scale large enough to make it important, 
not only as a means of improving lumber by giving it better 
seasoning, but also as a means of increasing the available supply 
of turpentine and pine oil, which are highly useful in the industries. 

The output of yellow pine in this country amounts to billions of 
feet of lumber annually. The saving of one gallon of turpentine 
and the other byproducts that go with it, for every thousand feet of 
this lumber, indicates what the possibilities are; and at the same 
time, lumber will be improved by what is taken from it; its ship- 
ping weight will be reduced, and the gain will be two-fold. Inven- 
tions and improvements such as this mark real progress in the 
lumber business. It is the best kind of conservation, that kind 
which makes the most of the resources we have. 





Home Building Gains Momentum 


EPORTS from various sections of the country indicate that 
despite the general apathy in business and industry the 
building movement is beginning to get under way. As the 

season advances there is every reason to believe that this movement 
will gain momentum and that while the building program may not 
reach the proportions that the shortage of houses thruout the 
country would justify there is every reason to believe that the 
movement will be of sufficient magnitude to give cheer to the build- 
ing trades and to the manufacturers and distributers of lumber 
and other materials that go into the building of homes. A few 


of the high lights discussed in the news columns of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are as follows: 


BIG INCREASE IN HOME BUILDING—RIcHMmonp, Va.: The 
last two weeks have witnessed a decided increase in the number of 
dwellings under construction. Local lumber dealers are very much 
encouraged by the willingness of large construction companies to 
place orders for material. 


MANY HOMES BEING BUILT—PortLanp, ORE.: Many new 
residences are springing up and the local demand for lumber has 
improved to such an extent that two of the largest mills are de- 
voting practically all of their efforts to supply this demand. City 
building inspector announced that last month 237 permits had been 
issued by the city for the construction of dwellings. 


BOOM IN SMALL RESIDENCES—Omana, Nes.: The building 
of small residences has shown a phenomenal increase during the 
last few weeks. During the week of March 14 to 19 forty permits 
were granted, all for residences of modern type to be completed 
this spring. 


WILL LOAN MONEY FOR HOMES—INDIANAPOLIS, IND.: 
Fletcher Savings & Trust Co. announces that loans up to 65 per- 
cent of the total appraised value of land and improvements will be 
made to prospective home builders. Funds up to 50 percent are to 
be supplied by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., the remaining 
15 percent to be supplied out of the funds of the savings and trust 
company. 


BUILDING BOOM IN PROGRESS — BirMINGHAM, ALA.: A 
home building boom now is in progress in Birmingham. In one 
outlying district twenty new homes have just been completed and 
thirty more now are under construction. These homes are not for 
rent but are built by people who want to own their own homes. In 
other sections of the city many new homes also are being constructed. 


CANADA JOINS THE PROCESSION—OrtTawa, ONT.: A num- 
ber of new homes are to erected immediately while several other 
contracts are ready to be let and home building in Ottawa is be- 
lieved to be in for a boom not experienced in many years. 


ACTIVITY APPARENT IN WISCONSIN — Monrog, WIs.: 
C. S. Dodge, a dealer of that city, in Chicago this week said he has 
never before seen trade as brisk in his section this early in the 
spring. Just before leaving for Chicago he sold four barn bills and 
has several others in immediate prospect. Much figuring is going 
on in his section and this spring will witness a large volume of 
building construction of all kinds. 





The Identification of Lumber 


N A recent address before the Nylta Club of New York Prof. 
Samuel J. Record made the somewhat remarkable statement 
that in certain classes of lumber one species could not be dis- 

tinguished with certainty from another. He spoke in particular 
of the different kinds of oak. He said that it was not difficult to 
distinguish the red oaks from the white oaks, but sometimes it was 
impossible to tell one white oak from another white oak or one red 
oak from another red oak. 

Prof. Record explained this statement by saying that there might 
be more difference between the woods from different parts of the 
same tree than between those of different trees. For example, 
there might be less resemblance between the wood from the top and 
the base of cow oak than between the wood from the cow oak and 
that from some parts of the overcup oak. Therefore, a man who 
undertook to separate all the cow oak from the overcup oak in a 
pile of lumber, might not be able to do so; and it would be no dis- 
paragement of his skill or competency because it might be an 
impossibility, owing to the resemblance of the pieces from different 
trees, and the dissimilarity of those from the same tree. 

It might be possible to distinguish the difference between the 
broad classes of pines—the white pines from the pitch pines, for 
instance; and still not be possible to distinguish the lumber of one 
pitch pine from another. It would be for a similar reason, namely, 
because the wood from different parts of the same tree may differ 
more than woods from different trees. 

There are two general ways of distinguishing one wood from 
another, that is, of identification of woods. The lumber grader 
does it by one method, the scientist does it by another. The grader 
judges wood by its general appearance; the scientist by its par- 
ticular appearance. The grader depends on what he sees by a 


general survey and not by any particular feature; but the scientist 
has his microscope and his delicate instruments of measurement, 
and he has his charts and drawings with which he compares the 
specimen in question to see how it compares with known specimens. 
From that agreement, or disagreement, he makes up his mind what 
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kind of wood it is, and thus he arrives at his identification. It is a 
slow process. It is worked out one step at a time. 

The grader goes at it in another way. He is faster. He makes 
up his mind from the looks of a board what wood it is, and if he is 
acquainted with that wood, he is apt to be right in his conclusion. 
He is as liable to be as right as he is in identifying persons he has 
seen before, yet he may be mistaken in one case as well as in the 
other. Ina difficult case, the scientist is more apt to be right than 
the man in the lumber yard, because he is trained in noting small 
differences which the lumberman might overlook. Still, the scien- 
tist, with all his microscopes and millimeter measurements, may be 
mistaken as well as the man who depends on his eye and memory 
alone. 

Professor Record’s statement is significant because it is made by 
a scientist. He knows how scientists in the laboratory identify 
woods. He has written a book on the subject. Therefore, when 
he says that it is sometimes impossible to identify the subdivisions 


as low as the species, it means something. Science has not yet 
discovered all there is to be learned about wood. The botanist can 
supply what the drendologist lacks, provided he can examine the 
leaves, flowers, fruit, and other means of identifying the living tree, 
and by that means identify the wood which the tree produces. 
Denied all means of assistance in identification from the living tree, 
the microscopist can not always be sure he is right. A few years 
ago a tree was found in an asphalt bed in California in a situation 
indicating that it had been there at least 100,000 years. All leaves, 
flowers, and fruit were gone, but it was greatly desired to see what 
kind of wood it was, so samples of the wood were submitted to two 
scientists, and it so turned out that the same man identified both 
samples, without knowing they were from the same tree. He classed 
one as gowen cypress and the other as macnab cypress. Tho 
very close to the correct identification in both cases, he was a little 
off in one case or the other. It is doubtful if any one in the world 
could have done better. 





Market Analysis Shows That Now Is the Time to Build 


HE leading article in this week’s issue of The Annalist is a 
discussion by Allen Beals of the factors entering. into the 
present building situation, from which he emphatically de- 

duces that now is the time to build. He points out the grave danger 
_of a runaway market resulting from a stampede for materials and 
competitive bidding for deliveries if the pent-up building demand 
suddenly bursts from its barriers, as it is certain to do unless the 
pressure is relieved by a gradual and orderly resumption of con- 
struction work. Fortunately there are many indications that the 
latter alternative will prevail. 


Reports to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week are of an en- 
couraging nature, telling of a very considerable volume of residential 
construction already begun in many cities. In view of the certainty 
that home building on a large scale thruout the country can not 
be much longer delayed, and that there is also a vast volume of other 
building projected for the immediate future, there is ample reason 
for lumber retailers to place their orders for stock now, while prices 
are low, transportation facilities good and prompt deliveries can 
be made. As the writer referred to points out, procrastination may 
lead into a “price trap” built by the same conditions that prevailed 
before when everybody wanted lumber at once and wanted it badly 
enough to pay almost any price. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN deems the article referred to of 
sufficient interest to lumbermen—and the source of sufficient stand- 
ing and weight—to reproduce in part, as follows: 


Emerging from its hibernation the national building construction 
market blinkingly faces the future afraid of its own shadow. On 
the one side there is the latent expectation that construction costs 
will continue to fall. On the other hand there is the fear that pro- 
crastination will be expensive. The prospective builder wonders 
what course to take. 

Conditions affecting the construction industry thruout the country 
today are closely analogous to those which characterized the two 
most recent building seasons at their inception. . 

Immediately following the signing of the armistice the condition 
of building material supply thruout the country was practically 
what it is today. War requirements had sapped existing supplies 
of basic material. Today the national supply of basic building mate- 
rial has been sapped by commercial caution on the part of manu- 
facturers. Early in 1919 a demand for construction existed. Today 
it is even more acute. 

Two years ago there developed a wild stampede for whatever 
building commodities there were available. Today an identical 
stampede is developing, with commodities equally as scarce. ; 

In 1920 there was grave doubt about the immediate building 
future, just as there is now, but, before the year elapsed, there was 
such a pressure for material and equipment that prices were forced 
to the highest peak ever known. 

Bs. the last seven months this peak level has been greatly 
reduced. 

The question that the prospective builder presents, therefore, is, 
“Have building materials dropped low enough to warrant immediate 
procedure with building construction plans?” 

For answer let us consider for a moment the cause of this 
decline. 

When construction cost reached its point of prohibition last au- 
tumn, a vacuum in contractual activity was created. This economic 
vacuum has existed for four months. It was caused by the com- 
plete stoppage of new work going upon architects’ boards and what 
winter construction did proceed was that which was carried along by 
= _———— of earlier projections that were developed in 1919 and 


Therefore the year 1921, with its inception period marred by the 
financial crisis thru which the country was passing, brought out in 
its first four weeks practically no new construction work in propor- 
tion to the country’s potential requirement. 

That vacuum is now in process of being filled, and, indeed, there 


are indications that it will be overflowed before the first half of 
the year passes. Bradstreet’s, reporting from 146 cities for Febru- 
ary, shows that new construction work was 32 per cent greater than 
in January, and the rush of building material manufacturing plants 
to resume operation this month indicates that the receipt of building 
material orders is in sufficient volume to warrant manufacturers 
again entering the markets for business. 

With the range of the prospective building market and condition 
of material supply thus fixed in our minds, let us consider whether, 
in the light of the gain shown by February over January, it is likely 
that building material prices will go much, if any, lower. 

If, as the manufacturers say, selling cost of building materials 
and equipment now is at or near production cost, does it seem at all 
likely that, with demand developing to anything like the scope indi- 
cated by the February gain over January, material and equipment 
manufacturers will be inclined to continue to sell at or near pro- 
duction costs? 

If the course of action of building material manufacturers this 
year is to be gaged by their policy as applied to prices in the face 
of the comparatively modest demand for building materials in 1920, 
it may safely be assumed that as soon as pressure for material sup- 
plies becomes at all general and gives sufficient evidence of adequate 
sustention, prices will be marked up. 

The rigid probing of associations of building material manufac- 
turers and dealers has brought about a feeling of timidity on the 
part of manufacturers with respect to discussing in any way even 
ordinary trade conditions, especially as they relate to prices. The 
investigators seem to have lost sight of the fact that prices can go 
higher as well as lower. They have focused their attention upon the 
influences that keep prices from going lower, but discussion of 
trade policy may have an influence in keeping prices from rising to 
points of prohibition. 

With this fear of discussing policies with relation to sales of 
materials, the national building material market may be considered 
to be without restraint either as to the lowering of prices or of their 
advancement. With supply low and potential demand already reach- 
ing beyond 1921 plant capacity, there will be great difficulty among 
manufacturers to refrain from marking up their prices in due pro- 
portion to the development of demand. 

The menace of the building construction price trap centers upon 
the prospective builder who does not enter the building market this 
year while the building material manufacturer is hungry for busi- 
ness and will make attractive prices and acceptable delivery condi- 
tions. Practically the only prospect for immediate sales that the 
manufacturer of building materials has is the habitation builder, 
which includes the man who wants to erect a home of his own, a 
a or apartment house, hotel, Y. M. C. A., hospital, or similar 
pile. 

Commercial building, manufacturing building, railroad replenish- 
ment and the export trade are not now in the building material 
manufacturers’ prospective market. It is the home builder that is 
filling the vacuum, pending the time when the national business 
situation develops sufficiently to permit the general commodity pro- 
ducer to determine whether he wants to enlarge his mill, the mer- 
chant to enlarge his store, the executive to build an office building, 
the railroad directors to determine whether there is sufficient traffic 
in prospect to warrant proceeding with replenishment, renovation 
and expansion, and the exporter to find his rate of exchange at the 
right level to warrant him in again reaching out for cement, brick, 
metal and lumber markets overseas and in South America. 

There are 1,240,000 prospective home builders in the United States 
today. It has been said that financial interests have been slow to 
consider mortgage investments. This is no longer true. Building 
money is easier. 

It is not a time to defer building construction work. There is, to 
be sure, certain raggedness about prices of building materials for 
immediate job delivery, but it is passing. Where it does occur it 
creates a feeling that perhaps it would be better to wait for still 
lower prices, but the chance is great, thus late in the season, that 
the — builder will be caught in a building construction 
price trap. 
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LUMBER WANTED FOR CEDAR CHESTS 

Where can we get Tennessee red cedar for mak- 
ing chests? We prefer to buy from sawmills pro- 
vided they will sell in less than carload lots.— 
Inquiry No, 178. 

[The cedar for chests is wanted in North Da- 
kota. Tennessee red cedar is specified, but it 
need not grow in Tennessee, for this wood is 
found in most States east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; but Tennessee yields good kinds, causing 
that name to be applied to a fine quality of this 
cedar from any region. Many chests are made 
of cedar from Texas and Iowa, as well as from 
many other regions. A list of cedar mills in a 
number of States has been furnished the in- 
quirer and the names of others that so request 
will be forwarded.—EDITor. | 


IDAHO WHITE PINE MILLS 


We wrote to our Seattle office for a quotation 
on Idaho white pine and we have advices from it 
under date of Feb. 26 that most of the mills manu- 
facturing Idaho white pine are shut down and it 
offered to substitute western white pine, which 
will not take care of our inquiry satisfactorily. 
Would you advise us whether there are any Idaho 
pine mills and just where they are located, so we 
can get in touch with our Seattle office and give it 
the names and thus obtain the information de- 
sired, which as we stated is on Idaho white pine 
and not western.—Inquiry No. 177. 


[A New York lumber company with branches 
in several foreign countries requests this infor- 
mation. The addresses of several Idaho pine 
mills were supplied, and the addresses of others 
that so request will be forwarded.—EprrTor. | 


SOME THINGS INDIANA NEEDS 

Se much is being written these days in regard to 
forestry that I feel that I would like to say some 
things, either to be printed or to give you some 
ideas that seem to me are being overlooked. 

First and foremost, we need some supervision 
of timber cutting in this State at least. It seems 
to me very foolish for the State to be buying land, 
and have trees set out, and trying to get other 
land reforested when we have thousands of acres 
of good hardwood timber in young growth - that 
would be valuable in half the time if it were 
properly supervised. 

If there is anything that makes a hardwood 
timberman sick, it is to see choice white oak, white 
ash, and walnut, 4 to 6 inches in diameter, cut 
down and brought in for mine props. Now I know 
the mines have to have props, but they can use 
timber not so valuable. Then again I know some 
very valuable small timber has to be cut off when 
it is decided to clear land for cultivation. But 
I say to you, there are hundreds of acres fit only 
for timber land, denuded each year for the little 
value in mine props. With proper forestry super- 
vision the less valuable timber could be cut and 
the more valuable taken care of. Many people 
cut timber without a thought except for the pres- 
ent. The high price of white ash has this fall 
caused ash trees to be cut that it was a crime to 
sacrifice in such a way. I know of a carload of 
logs on the switch now that are 6, 7 and up to 
10 inches in diameter. Think what it would 
mean to the State in after years, if a proper 
forest supervisor had the authority to stop such 
cutting. 

Another great loss to the country is the cutting 
down of timber beyond one’s ability to take care 
of it. The large band mills are the worst offenders 
in this way. The writer was guilty to some ex- 
tent this last summer. But if there were a law 
providing for heavy fine for such carelessness, it 
would certainly cease. I know of not less than 
300,000 feet of oak and poplar logs on the track 
at various switches, the sap lumber absolutely 
ruined. Would not a law providing heavy fines 
under a good forest supervisor help the future 
generations to have more hardwoods?—INQUIRY 
No. 126. 

[This voice pleading for practical forestry 
is heard from Indiana. The people of that 
State are fully aware of what their forests were 
in the past, what they now are, and what the 
prospects are. The general sentiment there 
in favor of protecting the trees is wholesome and 
strong; but the inquirer who wrote the letter 
quoted above points out some things which need 
doing better. In one matter at least he is un- 


questionably right; namely, that it is more prof- 
itable to protect young trees which nature 
plants, than to let them meet untimely destruc- 
tion and then try to make good the loss by 
planting others.—EpITor. | 


WHO WANTS KENTUCKY CHARCOAL? 

Can you inform me who are the buyers of char- 
coal that might be interested in the product of this 
region ?—INQuiRyY No. 180. 

[This information is wanted in Kentucky, and 
the address of the inquirer will be supplied to 
interested parties. 

The charcoal business has its ups and downs. 
In 1880 the production in the United States was 
74,000,000 bushels; in 1909 it was 40,000,000. 
The price ‘is often so low that producers find 
little profit. The principal uses are in the 
metallurgical trades, for filtration, and as fuel 
in regions where other fuel is scarce. Iron 
furnaces are large users, the annual demand by 
some furnaces running from 250,000 to 1,000,- 
000 bushels. From 125 to 145 bushels of char- 
coal are used in producing one ton of iron. The 
charcoal made on a commercial scale is generally 
the product of wood distillation plants where 
various articles are recovered; but some char- 
coal is still made in old style pits where little 
except charcoal is saved.—EDITOR. ] 


HANDMADE CYPRESS SHINGLES 

I am hunting a market for handmade cypress 
shingles, such as are described under Baltimore 
headings as 6-inch short cypress H. B. Can you 
advise where to secure such a market and the 
specifications for the shingles?—INquiry No. 183. 

[The inquiry comes from Louisiana where 
fine cypress for shingles is found. The address 
will be forwarded to interested parties on re- 
quest. The handmade shingles are often split 
with a froe and shaved with a drawing knife.— 
Eprtor. ] 


PLANS FOR MINIATURE HOUSES 
We would like to know where we can obtain 
some plans and specifications for model homes and 
buildings ; to be used by, manual training classes in 
constructing miniature buildings.—INnquiry No. 
72 


[The foregoing inquiry is made by a retail 
lumber concern in Kansas. Considerable inter- 
est has been shown by enterprising lumbermen 
in this means of promoting interest in home 
building in their communities; and it is gener- 
ally discovered that the manual training teacher 
is quick to avail himself of any aid offered by 
the lumberman that is so clearly calculated to 
make his classes more interesting. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has published a number of 
articles illustrating houses built by manual 
training classes, and some of the associations 
have done excellent work in stimulating inter- 
est among manual training classes. The Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers had a 
fine exhibit of miniature houses at its home 
building show at Dayton last year; and it has 
greatly increased its offering of prizes this year 
with a view of bringing in more contestants. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN miniature house plans 
have been supplied to a number of retailers in 
Ohio for the use of manual training classes 
that have entered this contest. Experience has 
shown that few kinds of advertising attract 
more attention than such contests and exhibits. 
The Youngstown boys who won in the contest 
at Dayton last year had numerous offers for 
their houses, which were afterward exhibited 
in Youngstown stores. Thus far the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has prepared its plans Nos. 13, 29, 
30, 32, 34 and 47 with specifications shown on 
the tracings in reduction. When so reduced 
these houses run from four to six or eight feet 
floor measurement and vary in height accord- 
ing to the number of stories. A copy of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN Bulletin No. 37, which shows 
these and other plans, has been mailed to the 
inquirer to enable him to select the plans for 
which he may desire blueprints.—Eb1ror. ] 


WOODEN MINNOWS WANTED 

Can you send us the names of manufacturers of 
small wood novelties who could make red cedar min- 
nows for us, in lots of 2,000 to 10,000 for different 
patterns and parts? The minnows must be of clear 
red cedar and the price low.—Inquiry No. 190. p 
_ [The inquirer, who is in business in Mich- 
igan, has been furnished the addresses of a few 
manufacturers of wooden novelties who may be 


- in a position to make the wooden minnows by 


the thousand; and the addresses of others will 
be forwarded on request. The wood required 
is the Virginia juniper, that from which the 
best lead pencils are made. The wooden minnow 
is about 4 inches long, 1 inch in diameter, and 
is made in two pieces, one of the pieces to be 
painted. Red cedar is one of the best woods 
for fish decoys, because it is very light and does 
not quickly become water soaked and heavy.— 
EpIrTor. } 


SAVING LUMBER WITH BAND RESAW 

Can you tell me what data, if any, have been 
published in the lumber trade journals or in other 
places showing the amount of saving made either 
in time or money by the use of band resaws in 
lumber mills, box factories, or in any other manu- 
facturing establishments? 

This saving might be made by the fact that pro- 
duction from a certain mill or factory would be 
increased largely without much additional cost by 
the installation of one or more band resaws to 
take some of the load of resawing cants from the 
circular or band saw headrig. 

The saving might also come from the fact that 
a band resaw would be thinner than the circular 
or band head saw.—INquiry No. 168. 

[The saving of wood by the use of thin band 
saws is subject to exact mathematical caleula- 
tions, within certain limits. It must be work 
that the thin saw can do. If the work is too 
heavy, the saw will break or otherwise fail, and 
instead of a gain there will be a loss, on account 
of the thinness of the saw. ‘Therefore, it is 
necessary that the estimates be kept within cer- 
tain limits, 

Some five or six years ago the possible saving 
thru the use of thin resaws of the band type 
was discussed by correspondents in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. On Oct. 9, 1915, William B. 
Mershon, a well known manufacturer of thin 
resaws, contributed an article to these columns 
with a chart showing thickness of saws and the 
percentage of saving possible by using saws 
of different thicknesses. His principal com- 
parison was made between a saw inch thick 
and one yy inch. From his chart it may be de- 
duced that in ripping a cant into inch boards, 
the ys inch saw will effect a saving of 12% 
percent over the use of the ¥ inch saw. If the 
same cant is cut into 1% inch boards, the thin 
saw will save 25 percent; and so on down, the 
thinner the boards, the higher the percent of 
saving. 

Mr. Mershon based his argument on the sav- 
ing of wood by using a thin saw, and did not 
discuss the saving in labor or in time. That 
discussion might lead upon disputed ground; 
for it seems to be admitted that under some 
conditions a thick circular saw is preferable to 
a thin band; but no one claims that a thin saw 
cuts away as much kerf as a thicker saw. 

Those who want to estimate the comparative 
waste of wood due to thin or thick kerf, can 
figure exactly; but it is always well to bear in 
mind that other questions may enter the prob- 
lem. If everything favored the thin band saw, 
no other kinds would be in use.—EDITOoR. ] 


MANUFACTURERS OF PEACH BASKETS 

Can you furnish me with the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers of peach baskets?— 
Inquiry No. 188. 

[This information is wanted by a Chicago 
company which has been supplied with the ad- 
dresses of a few makers of such baskets. In- 
terested parties will, on request, be furnished the 
name of the inquirer.—EDITOR. } 
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MUST BUYER TAKE ALL OR NONE? 


This will answer your letter of Jan. 18 in which 
you enclose the sheet from the AmpriIcaN LuUM- 
BERMAN containing an opinion on the question of 
whether or not a consignee of lumber, of which 
part does not conform to grade, is required by 
law to take what does not conform to grade, even 
tho rejecting the balance, in INquiry No. 92. 


The situation is this: 


First: The rule is well settled at common law 
that the purchaser of a consignment of goods 
under a single contract, any part of which does not 
conform to the warranty as to quality, may reject 
the whole. It is also well settled that the pur- 
chaser of a constgnment of goods sold under a sin- 
gle contract which is non-severable must either 
accept the whole of the goods sold under the con- 
tract or reject the whole. The courts have dif- 
fered as to what constitutes a non-severable con- 
tract at common law, but we are inclined to be- 
lieve that a contract for the sale of a carload of 
lumber would be held by most courts to be a non- 
severable contract. In the case of Mansfield v. 
Trigg (1138 Mass, 350], the purchaser attempted 
to return 73 barrels of mackerel out of about 700 
purchased under a single contract at so much per 
barrel, altho delivered at separate times, on the 
ground that the 73 barrels were not up to grade. 
The court said at page 353: 


“The entirety of the contract is not destroyed 
by the circumstance that the subject of the sale is 
of such uniform character as to be readily divisible 
proportionately by weight or measure or is con- 
tained in package of uniform quantity and value, 
even with the added circumstance that the con- 
sideration is named only by way of fixing the rate 
of price of the unit of such division.” 

This certainly was a more severable contract 
than a contract for the sale of lumber not prepared 
in packages or units. It is a general principle of 
the law of contracts that a party may only rescind 
when he is in a position to place both parties in 
the same position that they were before the con- 
tract was entered into, and on this basis the courts 
have held that the purchaser must return all or 
none; in the latter case, resorting to his remedy 
for damages, 


Again, in Morse v. Brackett [98 Mass. 205], the 
court held that the purchaser of eight bags of 
wool could not return one which was not in ac- 
cordance with grade. The court said, page 207: 

“If he receives and holds a part, he will be 
liable in assumpsit for the whole. If on the 
ground of fraud or breach of warranty or for other 
reason he seeks to rescind the contract, he must 
return the whole of the merchandise. If he fails 
to do this, his remedy is either by action against 
the vendor or by a reduction of damages in an 
action by the vendor for the price.” 

So also it was held in Clark v. Baker [5 Met. 
452] that the purchaser of a cargo of corn of 
which the exact quantity was not known, at so 
much per bushel, could not accept that which was 
up to grade and reject the rest. This case is on 
all fours with your carload of lumber proposition. 
As you will readily see, the two cases are analo- 
gous. In that case at page 461, the court said: 

oS ae gy to support his position 
must contend as he has contended that the bar- 
gains in this case were separate bargains for each 
several bushel of a given quality and for a dis- 
tinct price, but this separation into parts so minute 
of a contract of this nature can never be admitted ; 
for it ae lead to a multiplication of suits indi- 
pray n oe a distinct right of action for 
every distinct portion.” : 


This Massachusetts line of cases has been fol- 
lowed to a greater or less degree by other courts. 
{Voorhees v. Earl & Kellogg, 2 Hill (N. Y.) 288; 
Van Vichten v. Smith, 50 Iowa 173; Talfert v. 
Albrow, 60 Ill. App. 359.] The above are only a 
few of the cases which we followed down on this 
principle. No common law cases which we have been 
able to find have held that a purchaser must accept 
part and reject part in case that part only is up 
to grade, but many of the courts have allowed the 
purchaser to do this at his option by holding that 
contracts were severable or by holding that there 
was a custom of the trade permitting it. Thus, 
in the corn case referred to above, in a subsequent 
action between the same parties on the same sub- 
ject matter [Clark v. Baker, 11 Met. 186] the court 
held that proof of a custom and usage of the port 
of Boston would permit the purchaser to accept 
part and reject part. In other cases where the 
purehase was of a certain number of units, the 
courts have held the contracts severable and per- 
mitted the purchaser to return part. 


The above discussion is of course on the basis 
that there was no agreement or usage of the trade 
requiring the purchaser to accept part and reject 
part. If this condition were imposed in the con- 
tract or became a part of the contract by virtue 
of the custom of the trade, the purchaser could of 
course be required to accept the portion only which 
was up to grade. 


Second: Under the Uniform Sales Act, Sec. 69, 


the purchaser of goods which are not up to con- 
tract may accept the goods and claim damages, or 
reject them. This is interpreted in the light of 
common law decisions to give the purchaser the 
right to reject all of a purchase, a part of which 
is below grade. Paragraph 3 of section 44 of the 
Act provides that: 


“Where the seller delivers to the buyer the 
goods so contracted to sell, mixed with goods of a 
different description not included in the contract, 
the buyer may accept the goods which are in ac- 
cordance with the contract and reject the rest or 
he may reject the whole.” 


This seems to us to cover the situation in so far 
as it is dealt with in the Uniform Sales Act.— 
Davigs & Jongs, Washington, D. C., Jan. 28, 1921. 


STOCK FOR SPOKES AND CHAIRS 

I would like to get in touch with concerns that 
are in the market for large quantities of second 
growth oak and hickory cut into chair and spoke 
stock. I would prefer concerns located in Ohio 
or close to the Ohio line.—INquiry No. 169. 

[This inquiry is made by a concern in Ohio, 
and the address will be furnished to interested 
parties. It is presumed that the term ‘‘ second 
growth’’ means young trees that have grown 
where older forests were cut.—EpITor. ] 


SOUTHERN WHITE CEDAR WANTED 

Will you furnish me with the names of concerns 
from whom I can procure some juniper or white 
cedar ?—Inquiry No. 179, 

[This material is wanted in Tennessee and 
the inquirer has been furnished a few addresses 
of dealers in this wood, and the addresses of 
others who so request will be forwarded. It is 
evidently southern white cedar that is wanted. 
It is different from the northern white cedar, or 
arbor-vite, and from the southern red cedar, 
which is a juniper. All three of these cedars 
overlap the same range to a slight extent; but 
southern white cedar is at its best near the 
coast in Virginia, North Carolina, and in 
northern Florida, tho it grows as far north 
as Maine and westward to Mississippi, but quite 
near the coast, often in deep morasses, as in the 
Dismal Swamp, in Virginia where it attains its 
highest development. It has been much used 
for shingles, cooperage, tanks, and boat material. 
The only grade of this lumber generally recog- 
nized is ‘‘boat boards.’’ This is sound lumber 
in which knots are allowed,. provided they are 
tight. The United States navy has prepared 
satisfactory specifications for white cedar boat 
boards. 

The tree has long been known as juniper, tho 
it is not a juniper but a chamaecyparis, one of 
three trees of that genus in the United Stutes, 
the other two being yellow cedar and Port Ox- 
ford cedar of the Pacifie coast. 
teresting tree, surrounded with myths, poetry, 
superstition, and history. Thomas Moore, the 
Irish poet, referred to it in one of his best 
ballads more than a century ago, describing the 
flight of a maniac: 


‘* Away to the Dismal Swamp he speeds; 
His path was rugged and sore; 

Thru tangled juniper, beds of reeds, 
Thru many a fen where the serpent feeds, 
And man never trod before.’’ 

Prehistoric forests of this cedar were buried 
in New Jersey, and during the last century the 
trunks, some of them six feet in diameter, have 
been unearthed and made into lumber. It is 
remarkable that the logs, tho under water for 
centuries, were not so thoroly soaked but that 
they rose to the surface of the water when the 
soil was removed from above. 

There is a superstition that this cedar puri- 
fies the water by merely touching it. Ship 
captains two hundred years. ago repaired to 
juniper swamps of the Atlantic Coast to fill their 
water tanks for long voyages, under the belief 
that water in which these cedar trees grew was 
a safeguard against scurvy and other diseases 
to which sailors are liable. The superstition 
persists yet, and in some localities country 
stores sell faucets made of this wood because the 
belief prevails that vinegar, cider, molasses, and 
other liquids are made pure by flowing thru a 
juniper faucet. However, the wood’s greatest 
value now is for telegraph poles, cross arms, 
staves, shingles, boat boards, and interior house 
finish.—Eprror. } 


It is an in-- 


VENEER PICNIC PLATE MACHINE 


I would like to receive the addresses of a few 
manufacturers of machines for cutting and press- 
ing picnic plates made of veneer.—INQuiry No. 
181. 


. [This information is wanted in the State of 
Washington, and addresses have been forwarded. 
Addresses of others who so request will be added 
to the list.—Eprror. ] 


WEST VIRGINIA YELLOW POPLAR 


Can you put us in touch with some concern in- 
terested in -buying about 1,000,000 feet of soft 
yellow poplar logs, 18 inches and up in diameter 
to as high as 35 inches? It is virgin timber, there- 
fore extra large. It will require a year or more 
to get it out. We can start shipments in thirty 
or sixty days and would like to make a contract 
for all of these logs.—Inquiry No. 173. 


[This timber is growing in southwestern West 
Virginia, a region which has produced some of 
as fine yellow poplar as anyone ever saw. The 
address of the inquirer will be furnished on 
request.—EDITOR. ] 


A SMALL CARLOAD OF SHINGLES 


On Nov. 13 we accepted an order for a “small 
car” of extra clear red cedar shingles. Beyond 
this specification there was no limit placed on the 
load. Our mill shipped 232,000. When we ren- 
dered invoice to our customer, he attempted to 
refuse the car. We pointed out to him in detail 
wherein we felt we filled his order conscientiously, 
in letter and spirit. No reply was received to that 
letter, altho we took occasion to say that under no 
circumstances could we consider refusal of car. 
Our letter was written on Dec. 8 Early in 
February the customer wrote us that he had un- 
loaded the shingles, and was storing part of them 
for us. We refused to give this suggestion any 
consideration, but early this month we received 
remittance and the same covered 180,000 shingles, 
52,000 being “stored” for our account, 

We contend that in the first place we shipped 
what may be designated as a “small car,” and in 
the second place that when customer unloaded the 
car after our positive refusal to consider a claim, 
he obligated himself to carry out the contract 
which he entered into with us by paying our invoice 
in full, and that he had no legal or moral right ta 
arbitrarily pay for part and reject balance.—In- 
quiry No. 176. 


[The advisability of being explicit in placing 
and accepting orders is apparent every day. 
This is an example. The misunderstanding re- 
lates only to the size of thig car of shingles. 
The order left that matter open to doubt. Be- 
cause of that misunderstanding, another ques- 
tion apparently has been raised; namely, 
whether the buyer had the right to accept part 
of the carload and reject the balance. As to ac- 
eepting part and refusing part, court rulings 
are both ways, depending on circumstances. If 
part of the load is not up to grade, and the rest 
is, there are circumstances where part can be 
accepted and the balance can be rejected; and 
under other conditions all must be accepted or 
none. But there is no dispute here concerning 
grade, and that feature of the question need 
not be discussed, as it is foreign to the con- 
troversy. 


The point is, so far as it is made clear in 
the foregoing query, was a carload of 232,000 
shingles of this kind sold, properly classed a 
‘small car??? Extra clear red cedar shingles, 
shipping dry, weigh 180 pounds per thousand. 
The carload would weigh 41,760 pounds. Those 
accustomed to ship shingles can say from their 
experience whether that was a ‘‘small car.’’ 
In Nelson C. Brown’s book, ‘‘ Forest Products,’’ 
page 365, oceurs this statement concerning 
western red cedar shingles: ‘‘There are about 
880 bundles or about 220,000 shingles per car 
of the larger size.’? Carloads differ in number, 
according to different regions. For example, 
southern white cedar shingles run from 60,000 
to 120,000 per car, because they are twice as 
heavy as the western cedar shingles, it not being 
customary to dry them before shipping.—Eb1- 
TOR. | 


— - 





A SHINGLE MACHINE will cut 25,000 to 210,000 
shingles a day, depending on the pattern of the 
machine, the kind of wood, the power, and the 
size of the shingle. 
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The General Business Situation 


The general trend is still toward business 
recovery, altho it must be admitted that prog- 
ress in several important quarters is still very 
slow, and that general improvement is yet to be 
witnessed. Seasonal influences have resulted 
in some acceleration in the retail distribution 
of a long line of commodities, but wage cuts and 
rather extensive unemployment are very import- 
ant restrictive factors that are widely ‘felt, 
and the element of price enters more than ever 
before into consumers’ calculations. Conserva- 
tism on the part of the buying public: being a 
fact, dealers generally continue to practise the 
policy of reducing merchandise stocks wherever 

sible and of proceeding with utmost caution 
in buying for future requirements. . This in- 
<lination to restrict purchases within immediate 
and well defined needs has the effect of retard- 
ing business revival in primary channels, and 
ordering in small lots is the rule even where sup- 
plies have undergone considerable depletion. 
This is well illustrated in the lumber market, 
where the retailer generally is running along on 
very small stocks, and altho expecting a fair 
volume of business only a few weeks hence 
hesitates to lay in supplies before the advancing 
season furnishes definite indications of the 
amount of lumber that will be used. The lum- 
ber retailer is exercising extreme caution, and 
retailers in every other line are doing likewise. 


The Northern Pine Market 


Reports from the North indicate a slight 
improvement during the last week or ten days 
in the demand for northern pine lumber from 
retail yards; but industries centinue to buy very 
cautiously, and the total volume of business 
remains low and unsatisfactory. However, pros- 
pects are quite encouraging. An early resump- 
tion of-activity in the sash and door industry is 
expected, and yard stocks generally are so low 
that replenishments will very soon be imperative, 
no matter if spring does not develop the expected 
volume of building. A great deal of figuring 
on building construction is going on thruout the 
northern territory, and the trade is beginning to 
look forward with renewed confidence for a big 
building year. The mills in the meanwhile are 
preparing to resume cuttirtg and it is expected 
that April will find most of them running on 
full summer schedule. 


In the Southern Pine Field 


A better tone to the southern pine market, 
with a gradually increasing demand, is reported 
this week from a growing number of sections, 
and while the volume of business as yet has 
not been large enough to increase prices a sharp 
upward turn to the market appears to be in 
definite prospect. As is to be expected with the 
season not further advanced than it is, building 
is not fully started; but a great deal of figuring 
is going on in all parts of the country, and it 
does not appear to be an unfounded expectation 
that a very considerable part of it will mate- 
rialize into contracts before long. The money 
market is stiil tight, but not nearly so much so 
as at this time last year, and one of the chief 
obstacles to the development of building con- 
struction now undoubtedly is the high wage de- 
manded by labor. And that holds true only in 
the large cities and certain sections of the East. 
While building labor in Chicago is demanding 
a continuation of the $1.25 an hour wage scale 
and spurning the offer of $1 made by the con- 
tractors, which situation is likely to result in a 
lockout on May 1, carpenters in Kankakee 
County, Illinois, for example, are plentiful at 
65 cents an hour. If labor forestalls building 
in the large cities, in the smaller towns and the 
country, where labor once more is cheap, a large 
volume of building is promised which will in 
itself give a tremendous stimulus to the lumber 
market. The industrial situation also appears 


_ several dollars, 


brighter in spots, and the southern pine mills 
report a considerable increase in inquiries from 
industrial sources. The Southwest is prosperous 
and is consuming large quantities of southern 
pine in the form of building material and of oil 
rig and other industrial timbers; the prospect of 
some important railroad business is again ru- 
mored, and the export situation is better than 
it has been for a long time. Taken all in all, the 
southern pine market appears to be gathering 
strength and it is not likely that present prices 
will be obtainable much longer. 


Trade in North Carolina Pine 

The market for North Carolina pine remains 
very unsettled. Altho there undoubtedly has 
been some increase in orders lately, so much 
lumber is being offered, both by North Carolina 
pine and the competing southeastern mills, 4s to 
make for a decidedly weak market, with con- 
stantly declining prices. The mills say that the 
volume of business is not sufficient to justify 
all of them to operate, and while they dislike the 
idea of closing down many of them are unde- 
cided whether to continue to compete on the 
present demoralized market or to withdraw for 
the time being and give their entire attention to 
the piling up of additional stocks in anticipation 
of better market conditions later in the season. 
During the week ended March 12, forty-six rep- 
resentative North Carolina pine mills reported 
as follows: 
Shipments 
3,944,491’ 


Orders 
3,108,000’ 


Production 
5,004,983’ 


The Douglas Fir Situation 

The feature of the Douglas fir market this 
week has been the announcement that reduced 
freight rates on Douglas fir lumber from the 
west Coast to points in central freight associa- 
tion territory; namely, points in Indiana, Ohio, 
Michigan, western Pennsylvania, and New York 
west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, will become 
effective April 1. It is still too early to pre- 
dict what effect this rate reduction will have 
on the market, but wholesalers interviewed in 
Chicago this week were of the opinion that as 
long as southern pine undersells Douglas fir on 
the markets east of the Mississippi River by 
a 7 cent reduction in the 
freight rate will have no important bearing on 
the market. In fact, they do not expect any 
improvement in the situation before demand 
has grown to such volume as to absorb a great 
share of the southern pine offered, thereby less- 
ening the competition from that wood. The 
situation on the west Coast in the meanwhile 
remains very dull, ‘‘the only pleasant thing to 
contemplate,’’ says a prominent Seattle whole- 
saler in a letter just received, ‘‘being that the 


fishing season is just about to.open.’’ Due to. 


the low rate of production which has prevailed 
on the Coast for many weeks, high grade uppers 
are becoming scarce, but No. 3 clear stock is 
quite plentiful and can be had at low prices. 
No. 1 common dimension and boards are also in 
heavy supply, and it is likely that the present 
low prices will prevail for some time on straight 
ears. There is also reported a surplus of No. 2 
common boards, shiplap and dimension. The 
recent bookings of timber business have been 
pretty well cut out, and some mills are again 
on the market for rough cutting. Another re- 
cession in the price of timbers and planks is 
expected; at least there appears to be no imme- 
diate possibility of any strengthening in these 
items. Some loggers are beginning to operate 
again and will have to sell their product at mar- 
ket price, and manufacturers expect that the 
competition will mean cheaper logs for the mills. 
The mills belonging to the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association reported as follows for the 
week ended March 12: 


Shipments Production 
53,920,765” 36,761,765’ 


Orders 
53,027,637’ 


ene 


Western Pines Trade Conditions 


The western pine manufacturers of the In- 
land Empire are waiting to see what effect the 
lower rate from the West to the eastern consum- 
ing centers, effective April 1, will have on the 
western pine trade. In the meanwhile there has 
been some improvement during the last week or 
two in the demand for their product, especially 
from sash‘and door inteyests, which are becom- 
ing a little more active as spring approaches. 
While not expecting a normal volume of build- 
ing this spring, these latter look for a great im- 
provement over prevailing conditions, and as 
their supplies as a general rule are very low, if 
this expectation proves true they will have to 
make some large purchases in the very near fu- 
ture, and in fact have already placed sufficient 
business to give a slightly better tone to the In- 
land Empire trade. Thirty-eight Inland Em- 
pire mills reported as follows for the week 
ended March 15: 

Shipments Production Orders 
11,263,728’ 5,267,082’ 11,075,000’ 

Except for a steady growth in the volume of 
eastern inquiries indicating a. vital interest in 
the market for California white and sugar pine, 
the situation as regards these woods is prac- 
tically unchanged from last week. The present 
volume of buying is not more than one-third of 
normal for this season, but stocks, especially 
of uppers, are equally low, which makes for 
continued comparative firmness of the market. 
There is quite a range in prices of commons but 
not to the extent of most of the other soft- 
woods. Seven representative mills reported as 
follows for the week ended March 12: 
Shipments ° Production Orders 

1,957,000’ 2,080,000’ 310,000’ 

Seven representative California redwood mills 
reported for the week ended March 12: 
Shipments Production Orders 

3,953,008’ 3,984,000’ 5,697,000’ 


Features of the Hardwood Market 


There is a better tone to the hardwood market 
as a result of somewhat increased activity on 
the part of some of the large consuming in- 
dustries. Furniture manufacturers report a 
considerably improved outlook and after a long 


period of practically complete inactivity are 


now beginning to enlarge their operations. In- 
quiries from this source have been more plenti- 
ful during the last two weeks than for a long 
time previously, which indicates an encouraging 
interest in the market where none existed be- 
fore. Automobile makers also are working 
longer hours and are optimistic, and many in- 
quiries from them and body manufacturers are 
now coming thru. Of course, very few of the 
inquiries have as yet developed into orders, but 
as they are based for the most part on actual 
needs they have served to strengthen the market 
somewhat. The building outlook, too, is judged 
more favorable and a large increase in business 
from that source is generally expected soon. A 
fair quantity of lower grades, particularly of 
cottonwood and gum, is being taken by box 
manufacturers and there is a report that there 
has been a recent spurt in the demand for floor- 
ing. While prices are still low and weak on 
lower grades, there is a very pronounced tend- 
ency apparent toward stabilization of hard- 
wood values. Due to the prolonged nonproduc- 
tion of a great many of the mills, upper grades 
are becoming increasingly difficult to find, and 
consequently are firm. Surpluses of lower grades 
have, as a general rule, by this time been worked 
off, and as the demand for these has undergone 
some improvement of late, it appears that the 
price decline has been checked, and manufac- 
turers and distributers say that they would not 
be surprised if some advance should occur very 
shortly. From some sections come reports that 
some of the grades already have advanced 
slightly. 
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Speakers for Wholesalers’ Banquet 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, March 24.—The speakers at the 
banquet of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association at the Drake Hotel, Tues- 
day evening, March 29, are John H. Kirby, of 
Houston, Tex., president of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, whose topic 
will be ‘‘Our National Duty,’’ and Hon. Henry 
R. Rathbone, prominent Chicago attorney and 
formerly president of the Hamilton Club. John 
W. McClure, president of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, will officiate 
as toastmaster. 

From the returns that have been received by 
W. W. Schupner, secretary of the wholesale 
association, it is certain that this annual meet- 
ing of the association will be very largely at- 
tended. 


Proposed Rate Increases Killed 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New York, N. Y., March 23.—The National 

Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has won 
its fight against the proposed cancelation of 
water competitive rates on lumber shipments 
from southeastern territory to eastern and New 
England water competitive points. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has just decided in 
investigation suspension docket No. 1240, that 
the proposed increases were found not justified 
and the schedules have been ordered canceled. 
The National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation thru Counsel Laroe and Traffic Manager 
Phippen took the lead in this case before the 
commission and the decision means a saving of 
approximately $25 a car from the territory 
covered. : 


Lumberman Confers With President 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.—John Henry 
Kirby, president National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and president Southern 
Tariff Association, spent some time this morn- 
ing at the White House in conference with 
President Harding. After the conference, Mr. 
Kirby said that the tariff was the principal sub- 
ject discussed. Other matters of interest to 
business men were touched upon. 


On leaving the White House, Mr. Kirby said 
he was thoroly convinced that the Government 
has no intention of placing limitations upon the 
owners of timber land in the development -and 
utilization of their property for their own bene- 
fit. ‘‘When our Government gave a grant of 
land having a forest upon it, the entire property 
went with the grant,’’ he said. ‘‘The Gévern- 
ment is not now going to turn around atid con- 
fiseate that property by placing limitatidis up- 
on the private owner in his use and devVelop- 
ment of the forest. Any other course would 
place the United States in precisely the position 
of Mexico in relation to oil. Mexico made 
grants without reservation as to oil or minerals, 
and now seeks by means of a new constitution 
and other devices to confiscate the oil and min- 
erals; our Government has protested against 
such confiscation, as it must wherever practices 
of this kind are attempted.’’ 


Mr. Kirby went to the White House at the 
invitation of President Harding. He expressed 
the view that the country should return to a 
Government of constitutional law with the peo- 
ple and industries not constantly harassed by 
bureaus and commissions, to which the President 
indicated his assent. 


The enactment of a general tariff free from 
sectional advantage or preference was urged by 
Mr. Kirby. ‘‘So far as southern lumbermen 
are concerned,’’ he said, ‘‘they care nothing 
about protection. The South generally, how- 
ever, wants to share the benefits as well as the 
burdens of a protective tariff; if one is passed, 
southerners must buy finished products from in- 


dustries enjoying protection. Consequently they 
are. entitled to protection from foreign com- 
petition where cost of production is lower.’’ 


A meeting of the Southern Tariff Association 
will be held here in April in order that the 
views of the organization may be more fully 
made known to Congress. Sixty-four industries 
are now represented in the association. 


Asked his opinion as to the business out- 
look, Mr. Kirby said: ‘‘There will be no great 
activity until Congress passes a tariff bill and 
revises the income and other tax laws. Until 
this is done there is sure to be more or less un- 
certainty and hesitation. Once these measures 
are passed and the country knows its sailing di- 
rections, we will see a carnival of prosperity 
such as the United States has never known.’’ 





Lumber Facts 
and Figures 
Prepared for the 
Citizens of Utica 


President cTarding lias urged a we¥onal’ return, ‘to “ normalcy.” Pro- 
ducers and distributors of lumber acknowledgeé the wisdom of this appeal. 
Before the word “ normalcy "-was coined they put this policy into effect. 
Few fealize the important part fumber plays jn the life of civilization, never- 
‘theless the life of everyone is vitallv affected by the use and cost of lumber. 

To-day the United States of America and the city of Utica is suffering 
hecause of Uelayed building. 

Why is our building program held. up?, Ask your friends. It is more 
than probable that they will tell vou the; price of lumber is too high./ The 
lumber dealers of Utica are conscious of this -idea ‘and they take this 
method of lay ing the facts before you. 

They have. had prepared for you a comparative table of lumber prices 
covering the years of 1918, 1919,,1920 and 1921 to date. “These prices are 
the average prices of ‘the various yards in Utica, as nearly correct as it.is 
possible to obtain. The figures are presented liere for your information. 
May we ask you 4o read them, with. cate? 


We draw no conclusivhs, we point ng moral. “We place'the facts before 
you so that you may judge for yourself whether or not the present price 
of lumber is a factor in delaying building: 


“ 


Your attention is called to the fact that in. 1918 it was | patriotic not 
to build,” and that policy is naturally ‘reflected in the prices of. that period. 
1yiq was a period of large building and no-one question-d the lumber 
prices of that year. In making tompurisons, please: bear: these-two -facts 
in mind and then remember that lumber is carrying: 40% increased freight 
rates over the schedule of ror. (Freight rates on lumber have increased 
87° since 1913). 

We present the figures and we believe you will lielp us 10 correct tlie 
impression that luinber prices are delaying the building of the homes that: 
Utica needs. 


COMPARATIVE LUMBER PRICES 1918 1920 
Framing and Constructioi: 
Memlock—Dimension ..,......0-+45 
Hemlock—No. 1 Sheathing 
Short, I.caf Dimension 
N. C. Rootérs. .. 
N.C. Boards...... 
Shingles, Wood. 16. 
Shingles, .\shpalt, Sitigle, Green * 6, 
Lath, Spruice..iseaueogeqevencetss G4 
Taterior Finj 
Factory ‘Hardweud 
Beech and Maple, 3 
Oak, 7§-in., Clea 
Fir, Poreb, 11¢- 
XC Ceiling, 74-in 
N.'C. Ceiling, %-in,. 
Manofactured Work 
Hardwood Doors, 5X. Pan., Birch. 
Fir Doors, 5X ‘Pan., Fir 
Windows, 2-Lt., 26x28.S. T. 
Porch Columns, 8x8x80. “ 


Soft Wood, per in, pef-C-ftwar... 
N.C: Pine, per in. per Cy ft?..04- 
Ouk, per im. per C it. nn eee ne eee - 


The Lumber Dealers of Utica 


LUMBERMEN GIVE PUBLIC THE FACTS 


To Manufacture Own Cabinets 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

GRAND Rapips, MicH., March 23.—The Cheney 
Talking Machine Co. has decided to manufacture 
its own cabinets henceforth and will be one of 
the largest consumers of hardwood and veneers 
in this market. Formerly the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co. made all the Cheney cabinets on 
contract, and negotiations have been completed 
to take over the Berkey & Gay plant, together 
with several thousands of cabinets in various 
stages of manufacture and large stocks of val- 
uable woods. 


The purchase price of these stocks and other 
considerations is estimated at $1,000,000. The 
plant has six stories containing 40,000 square 
feet of floor space. For the manufacture of 
phonograph cabinets there is a full equip- 
ment of machines in operation and the average 
daily production is three hundred cabinets; 
eighteen hundred cases may be in course of con- 
struction at once. The Cheney company is a 
subsidiary of Marshall Field & Co., Chi , and 
the product invented by Prof. Forest Cheney 
has a national reputation for quality. The man- 
agement of the talking machine company an- 
nounces plans are under way for materially in- 
creasing production. 


The withdrawal of its activities from the 
plant just leased will enable the Berkey & Gay 
Furniture Co. to concentrate activities at its 
central factory, to which has just been added a 
thoroly modern section, the single unit now cov- 
ering two entire city blocks. 


Operation of Schedules Postponed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has further sus- 
pended until April 21 the operation of certain 
schedules filed by the Atlantic Coast Line and 
other roads proposing the cancelation of and in- 
crease in water competitive rates on lumber and 
articles taking the same rates from points in the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Virginia and eastern Ala- 
bama to Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, 
Boston, and points taking the same rates. The 
operation of these schedules had been suspended 
first until March 22 and again until April 14. 


Motion Made to Dismiss Pine Suit 


Kansas City, Mo., March 23.—The answer 
of the Southern Pine Association to the Govern- 
ment’s suit was filed in the Federal court at 
St. Louis today. The jurisdiction of the St. 
Louis court is attacked in the answer, which 
sets out that the domicile of the association is 
in Kansas City and that therefore the suit 
should have been filed in the Kansas City dis- 
trict and service obtained upon the secretary of 
the company. A motion is made to dismiss the 
suit on this ground. A second motion is made 
to quash the service in the suit made at New 
Orleans. 

In the event that these motions are overruled, 
the association, thru its attorneys, John H. 
Lucas, Jesse Andrews, Massey Holmes and 
Cobbs & Logan, answers the suit, taking up 
in turn each of the allegations contained in the 
Government bill. All of the quotations of 
speeches and letters contained in the Govern- 
ment bill are admitted as being fragments sepa- 
rated from the context and admission is made 
as to the various publications of the association, 
but all other allegations, and especially the in- 
ferences, deductions and conclusions drawn from 
the speeches, letters and publications are 
denied. 


YELLOW POPLAR is one of the forester’s most 
promising trees. Few grow faster, if the soil 
is fertile, few produce lumber more valuable, 
and few respond more readily to good treatment, 
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TELLS OF EUROPEAN HARDWOOD MARKET 


New Organs, La., March 21.—John W. 
O’Shaughnessy, vice president and general man- 
ager Climax Lumber Oo., of this city, whose 
return from an extended trip abroad was re- 
cently chronicled, brought back a rather pessi- 
mistic view of export trade prospects. Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy was abroad for about two months 
and during that time visited England, France, 
Spain, Belgium and Italy. He reports the 
English stocks of dry hardwood as unusually 
heavy, perhaps approximating in volume the 
present stocks on southern mill yards. The 
English holders have been hanging on, but the 
time is at hand, in his judgment, when they 
will have to let go and unload for whatever the 
stock will bring. Meanwhile the overstock on 
‘hand operates to block eff additional importa- 
tion on any very considerable scale. 

The Spanish market is also in a bad way, he 
says, the recent failure of the Bank of Barce- 
lona causing a serious set-back to business in all 
directions. As one result, direct or indirect, 
acceptances of lumber cargoes arriving at Bar- 
celona were refused and the stocks were finally 
sold at auction. They were largely bid in, he 
notes, by an immensely wealthly Spanish busi- 
ness Man, as a speculation. The Spanish have 
speculated heavily and more or less disastrously 
in foreign exchange, which has added to and 
aggravated their business troubles. 

Speaking of European business enterprises 
generally, Mr. O’Shaughnessy said they were 
suffering from a double decline. Their own 
finances are in bad shape, the price of lumber 
on this side has been falling, and ocean freight 
rates have been slumping, so that a buyer plac- 
ing orders over here on a ¢. i. f. basis might be 
confronted by prospect of serious loss by rea- 
son of subsequent shrinkages of price and ocean 
freights. This of itself would have a tendency 
to check buying apart from the other complica- 
tions. Considering all these conditions, he does 
not look for any marked improvement of export 
demand for some months. The final settlement 
with Germany will help to stabilize conditions 
and set the trend toward ‘‘normalcy.’’ 


.. 


BUYS HALF INTEREST IN OREGON OPERATION 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 18.—One-half inter- 
est in the mill of the Willamette Valley Lumber 
Co. at Dallas, Ore., a tract of 400,000,000 feet 
of timber in Polk County, and about ten miles 
of logging railroad, have been purchased by the 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., of Portland. The 
interest transferred was formerly held by the 
late H. L. Pittock. The transfer wil in no 
way affect the management of the properties, 
according to George Gerlinger, manager of the 
Willamette Valley Lumber Co. 


CONFER ON ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


SPoKANE, WasH., March 19.—The regular 
dinner and meeting of the Inland Empire 
Safety Council attracted seventy-five mill and 
lumber men of eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho tonight in the Elizabethan Rooms at the 
Davenport Hotel. Three reels of safety-first 
films used by the Union Pacific System in its 
very effective safety first campaign, were shown 
by courtesy of the railway company and made 
a deep impression. F. Cartier Van Dissel, presi- 
dent and manager of the Phoenix Mill Co., in 
making a short speech afterward said, ‘‘I am 
still under the influence of those pictures and 
do not feel like talking.’’ He then gave an 
instance from his own mill showing how safety- 
first habits become second nature and bring to 
notice instances of carelessness that without 
them in many cases would not be given a sec- 
ond thought. 

Between reels, short speeches were given by 
William Freeman, of the railroad company, H. 
W. Newton, chairman of the fire and accident 
prevention committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and by Floyd L.. Daggett, safety engineer 
of the council. Assistant Superintendent R. O. 
Cowling, of the Oregon-Washington Railway & 
Navigation Co., also spoke. 

A patent safety hook to make safe the un- 
fastening of chains under tension, patented by 


R. N. Lyons, of the Edward Rutledge Timber 
Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, was demonstrated 
before the entire meeting and carefully. inspect- 
ed by a special committee of ten men. 

A. Wold, assistant manager Edwards Brad- 
ford Lumber Co., at Elk, and president of the 
safety council, borrowed one of the hooks to 
try it on the logging railroad of that company 
which is to start operations this week. 

J. B. Weaver, of the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
told of an effective safety device which he had 
just perfected for a lathe trimmer, details of 
which he would be glad to furnish anyone in- 
terested. 


MODERN FORESTRY SCHOOL PROPOSED 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 21.—The general 
forestry advisory board of the Louisiana ‘con- 
servation department last week launched a move- 
ment for the establishment of a modern school 
of forestry in Louisiana. At a meeting of the 
board last Friday, it was determined to take 
up with President Boyd, of the University of 
Louisiana, the matter of organizing the school 
for work during the coming summer. 

The plan, as outlined by State Forester R. D. 
Forbes, contemplates the establishment and 





INSURANCE COMPANIES ASKED TO AID 
BUILDING REVIVAL 


With the hope of starting something 
in the way of a definite movement to- 
ward lower interest rates and commis- 
sions on building loans the Wells Bros. 
Construction Co., Chicago, among the 
largest builders of business and indus- 
trial structures in the country, has sent 
identical letters to the presidents of the 
major insurance companies, suggesting 
that their companies might well take the © 
lead in that direction. The letter, which 
is reproduced on page 90, truthfully says 
‘*There is hardly a limit to the amount 
of money which might safely be loaned 
without any intermediary selling organ- 
ization, provided the interest rate were 
reasonable.’’ The company points out 
that. a revision of rates, commissions 
and bases of valuation would imme- 
diately free construction, first in the 
residential field where the need is great- 


est, and later in the field of general con- 
struction. 

It is to be hoped that the insurance 
executives will take kindly to the sug- 
gestion. They are men of insight and- 
of vision, who doubtless realize very 
fully that the prosperity of their institu- 
tions depends upon the general welfare, 
and that there can be no general, sus- 
tained prosperity so long as thousands 
of men who should be engaged in build- 
ing, and in producing, transporting and 
distributing building materials, are in 
idleness. 











operation of the school by joint action of the 
conservation department and the State univer- 
sity. The latter will be asked to include the 
course in its regular curriculum, while the 
conservation department probably will supply 
the instructors. Urania and Bogalusa are men- 
tioned as probable sites for the school because 
those two places have taken the lead in modern 
forestry work in Louisiana and afford fine 
opportunities for field studies and investigation. 
The Louisiana school, if the plans for its estab- 
lishment succeed, will be the first of its kind 
in the South. 

The forestry advisory board includes Con- 
servation Commissioner M. L. Alexander, Prof. 
J. G. Lee, of Louisiana State university, Henry 
E. Hardtner, of the Urania Lumber Co., W. H. 
Sullivan, of the’ Great Southern Lumber Co., 
and 8. T. Woodring, of Lake Charles. 


TELLS OF 4-L WAGE SCALE 


SearrLeE, WasH., March 19.—Referring to 
the wage situation, George B. Sypher, of the 
Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen, says: 


The present wage basis of $3.60 a day for com- 
mon labor, with a proportionate differential for 
skilled classifications, probably is the scale that 
will prevail for the next four months. The recent 
meeting of the 4-L trustees developed sentiment in 
favor of retaining the present basis and looking 
elsewhere for cuts to make in producing costs, tho 
it was generally realized that present market con- 
ditions did not justify the present scale, as most 
mills were pocketing a loss of from $2 to $4 a 
thousand on their total output. Logs have reached 
the low level of $12, $16 and $20, with here and 
there sales made for as low as $11. Loggers can 
see no further reduction under present conditions, 
and it is doubtful if all of the larger concerns 
= open up unless there is a prospect of better 
prices. 

The wage situation, therefore, while critical with 
many, was such that in view of living costs, market 
stabilization and retention of efficiency and co- 
operation of the employees was one that most 
operators preferred not to change at the present 
time. Many mills and camps not affiliated with the 
Loyal Legion are paying $3 a day, and in some in- 
stances as low as $2.40. It is safe to say there 
will be no drastic attempts either to cut wages 
further or deviate from the 8-hour day, as it is 
commonly felt these factors are needed to insure 
the maximum output per man in the mills and 
camps. 

The outlook for the Loyal Legion is good. The 
action of the trustees in maintaining the present 
scale insures that a high standard of efficiency 
on the part of the employees will be reached and 
that there will be no labor troubles of any kind 
in our operations. One or two operators are pull- 
ing out, owing to their apparent inability to meet 
our high standards, but it is felt that these small 
losses will be more than offset by substantial gains 
in other quarters. At any rate there will be no 
change until May in any of our schedules. 


PLACES BLAME FOR STRIKES 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 19.—Speaking before 
the Progressive Business Men’s Club at lunch- 
eon here Thursday, Norman F. Coleman, presi- 
dent of the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumber- 


men, said that more than 5,000 strikes in the’ 


United States since the armistice was signed are 
blamed to autocratic methods of employers and 
managers of large industrial enterprises. Pro- 
duction per man in the lumber industry was 20 
percent greater during the war than now, he 
said, and this he attributed to lack of codpera- 
tion between employers and employees. 


LUMBERMAN BRINGS IN GAS WELL 


PennsBoro, W. Va., March 21.—John B. Yates, 
of the John B. Yates Lumber Co., this city, has 
completed one of the largest gas wells ever 
drilled in this locality. A careful gage shows 
that it has a volume of nearly 4,000,000 cubic 
feet and a rock pressure of 400 pounds. As a 
crying need of this community for years has 
been an adequate supply of gas for domestic 
and industrial use Mr. Yates’ success is a cause 
for general congratulation. Mr. Yates is a 
heavy stockholder in the Premier Window Glass 
Co. and the Pern Window Glass Co., and it is 
his intention to utilize this new-found fuel sup- 
ply to maintain these plants in full operation. 


RUNS—IS SUSPECTED, CAPTURED, BALMED 


Kansas City, Mo., March 21.—By quitting 
his job without notifying his employers, Thomas 
Murtha, seventeen years old, a mail clerk and 
messenger for the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., 
created considerable consternation and, for a 
time, the belief that he had absconded with 
negotiable notes for $30,000. Murtha was given 
the package of notes to mail Tuesday. He did 
not return to the office Wednesday morning, but 
Friday a note came to Ralph McGee, another 
employee of the company, from Murtha, who 
said he was in Chicago. Wiring the Chicago 
police, to arrest and hold Murtha, W. R. Me- 
Kee, auditor of the company, took the first 
train to Chicago. There Murtha told him he 
hadn’t mailed the package of notes at all, but 
had left it in the mailing room. While the 
Chicago police held Murtha, McKee returned to 
Kansas City and found the package just where 
Murtha had said he left it. The boy, who 
wanted to go to the home of an uncle in Canada, 
was provided with a ticket by the company. 
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S83 “THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HOME™ 


Michigan Conan ‘Besdicuion Soldiers’ ‘Memorial Building 


On Washington’s birthday anniversary the 
people of Fremont, Mich., appropriately began 
a four- days’ dedication to the public of its new 
soldiers’ memorial community building, financed 
with public funds, erected by a local contractor 
and in a large measure dedicated by home talent. 
The character and purpose of the building are 
indicated by the legend upon a memorial tablet 
set in the exterior wall: ‘‘Community Memo- 
rial; City Hall; Dedicated to Service and Valor; 
A. D. 1920.°’ 

About two hundred twenty-five young men 
from the Fremont community entered the serv- 
ice of their country in the great war; and nine of 
them gave their lives to the cause. It was but 
natural, therefore that the people of Fremont 
should be aroused to a high pitch of patriotism ; 
and not content with offering freely of their 
sons and their wealth prior to and during the 
struggle, they early began to give thought to a 
permanent memorial that should serve as a 
constant stimulus to the spirit of patriotic serv- 
ice and sacrifice. The community building re- 
cently dedicated is that memorial. 

When the question of suitable memorial began 
to receive consideration it was observed that 
Fremont had no large auditorium in which the 
people could assemble in large numbers; no re- 
ereational center for the use of its young men 
and young women during their leisure hours; 
no suitable place for the exercise of indoor 
athletics and gymnastic exercises generally; 
and no public library or reading rooms. 

In view of this situation and these real needs 
as developed by the most casual survey, it soon 
came to be recognized that a community build- 
ing that should house and provide all these fa- 
cilities would be a peculiarly appropriate memo- 
rial to the young people who had offered and 
given their lives for their country. 

Fremont has the commission form of govern- 
ment; and in prompt response to the sentiment 
in favor of the erection of a community memo- 
rial building, the city commission called for a 
special election on Dec. 23, 1919. At that elec- 
tion the proposal to bond the city for $60,000 
for the purpose of erecting a community build- 
ing in memory of its soldiers was carried by a 
large majority. The building now stands at 
the intersection of Main Street and Merchant 
Avenue. It was designed by New York archi- 
tects and was built by Thomas Mullins, Fre- 
mont contractor and builder. When at the cere- 
mony of dedication the contractor turned. the 
building over to the city Mayor E. C. Tinney, 
in accepting the building for the city, took oc- 
easion to compliment the contractor, who, he 
said, had completed it at a cost of several 
thousand dollars below the estimate and had 
in addition used in various parts of the struc- 
ture better materials than had been specified. 

On the occasion of the dedication the city is- 
sued an attractive booklet, illustrating and de- 
scribing the building. From that booklet is 
taken the following: 

‘¢The structure is built of chocolate colored 
Pennsylvania faced brick laid up with chocolate 
colored mortar. The basement walls are con- 
structed of tile and brick. The basement floors 
are made of cement and hard maple over ‘ nail- 
erete.’ The floors of the main auditorium and 
other first floor rooms are of No. 1 hard maple, 
polished and waxed. The best of materials are 
used thruout the building. 

‘<The main auditorium is 45 by 68 feet. The 
stage is 20 by 37 feet with a 31-f-ot opening. 
The gallery in the rear is 28 by 45 feet and 
seats 250 people. The library and refreshment 
rooms on the west and east sides of the audi- 
torium, respectively, are 32 by 38 feet and are 
separated from the main auditorium by accord- 
ion doors which when thrown open give the first 
floor a seating capacity of more than a thou- 
sand. East of the stage is a kitchen 19 by 24 
feet with buffet, serving tables, dish cupboards 


and range which can be used when banquets are 
held in the building. On the west of the stage 
are dressing and cloak rooms and lavatory. 
The foyer is 9 by 24 feet. The private office 
and the directors’ room are also provided for 
on the main floor. 

The basement contains the offices of the city 
clerk and a city commission room. There are 
bowling alleys and billiard rooms, and a gym- 
nasium 42 by 46 feet. The basement also pro- 
vides rooms for ladies’ and gentlemen’s lockers 
and showers with full equipment. The heating 
plant is equipped with a boiler of 600 feet over- 
capacity. A 300-gallon hot water tank pro- 
vides hot water wherever needed in the building. 
Separate heaters are provided for summer use. 
In the southwest corner of the basement a room 
is provided for the city’s fire apparatus.’’ 

At the dedication several distinguished out 
of town speakers were on the program. Other 
numbers were community singing, quartets, or- 
chestra and other music. One day’s program 
was given over to the veterans, the principal 
speaker being a major in the army and the 
chairman being the commander of the local post 
of the American Legion. One afternoon’s pro- 


READING ROOM 
9 a. m. to 10 p. m. Week days. 
1p. m. to 5 p. m. Sundays. 
ASSEMBLY HALL 
The Assembly Hall will be closed except when 
some event is scheduled therein. 


Rates 
AUDITORIUM 


The use of the Auditorium before 5:30 P m. 
will in all cases be $5 less than after 5:30 p. 

When used for a strictly community gathering 
and to which the general public is invited for the 
purpose of furthering the interest of all the — 
and not some, society, church, lodge, or group, as 
for example Armistice day, Decoration day, Hospi- 
tal Benefit day, Fourth of July, Baccalaureate ser- 
vices, Commencement Exercises, Thanksgiving Ser- 
vices, or a general meeting of farmers, no charges. 
DS ag used by any recognized religious society 


When used by any lodge, school society, or organ- 
ized body providing an admission is charged or 
collection taken—$15. 

If Wag admission is charged or collection taken 


When used by private individual or unorganized 
group of individuals of this community—$20. The 
stage may be used two nights for rehearsal without 
charge. For each additional night a fee of $1 
will be charged. 

When =a by an individual organization outside 
the community—$30. ‘ 
KITCHEN 








A charge of $5 
will. be made for 


Providing 
the dishes are 
washed and re- 
turned to the cup- 
boards in a _— 
factory manner 
rebate of $2.50 will 
be allowed. 


DINING ROOM 

A charge of $5 
will be made for 
the use of the din- 
ing room, tables 
and chairs. 

In event the 
main auditorium is 
= as a dining 





oom the charge 
will be $10. If the 
dining room is used 
for club meetings 
or for meetings of 
any kind, other 
than that of the 
American Legion 
to whom it will be 
free, a charge of 





Fremont (Mich.) Memorial Building 


gram was im charge of the Women’s Literary 
Club, which had maintained a library and read- 
ing room prior to the erection of the community 
building. This library has been transferred to 
the building where it will be maintained by the 
club until a community library has been estab- 
lished. The subject of one of the addresses was 
‘¢Library Development. ’’ 

The last day of the four devoted to the dedi- 
cation was given over to a program by the chil- 
dren of the grades in the public school. The 
children’s program was of a_ miscellaneous 
character and was participated in by all the pu- 
pils from the kindergarten up; those in the 
eighth grade presenting a tableau entitled ‘‘ The 
Spirit of Progress.’’ The final number of the 
last day was a play presented by the pupils of 
high school, entitled ‘‘The Traveling Sales- 
man.’’ 


The building is in charge of a house manager: 


who is required from time to time to make re- 
ports to the city commission. The building is 
open from 9 a. m. and the various departments 
are open at the times and under the conditions 
prescribed in the house rules, from which the 
following have been extracted: 


BOWLING ALLEY 


12:30 p. m. to 10 p. m. Week days except 
Saturday. 

0 a. m. to 10 p. m. Saturdays and Holidays. 
Closed Sundays. 

BILLIARD ROOM 

12:30 p. m. to 10 p. m. Week day 

10 a. m. "to 10 
Closed Sundays. 


p. m. Saturdays and Holidays, 


$1 per hour or frac- 
tion thereof will be 
made. 


READING ROOM 


The reading room shall be open free to the 
public from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. This room shall 
not be used for special meetings and only when 
necessary for general meetings in connection with 
main auditorium. 


DOWNSTAIRS GYMNASIUM 


This room by special arrangement may be used 
for school parties, church socials and the like for 
$4; if used for dancing, $7. 


BOWLING ALLEY 


— cents a game or 75 cents an hour per 
alley. 
BILLIARD TABLES 

Forty cents per hour. 

Alleys or tables may be reserved for any hours 
during the week except Saturday, upon applica- 
tion to manager and the payment in advance for 
the time. Any money so paid will not be refunded 
in event the tables or alleys are not used. 

No reservation may be made for more than two 
hours. 

DANCING 


The Auditorium, together with the kitchen, may 
be had for dancing until oy :30 by any resident 
“= of individuals for $20 

The downstairs gy mnasium may be had for danc- 
ing until 11 :30. 
ATHLETICS 

The Auditorium may be used for indoor athletics 
at the following rates: 

Games—-$15. : 

Practice—$1.50 for the first hour and $1 for 
each additional hour or fraction thereof. 


RELATING TO EMPLOYDPES 


pF. ay and special help employed about 
an building shall be under the direct supervision 
of the house manager. 

All complaints and su gestions shall be made 
in writing, addressed to the house manager or city 
commission. 
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Community Wealth Is Made Available for Home Building 
Organized to Discount Second Mortgages 


Thru Company 


Since it has been said by any number of 
responsible lumbermen who have the welfare 
of the industry very much at heart, that one 
of the chief factors of a revival of business is 
available money, the Realm believes the 
organization and operation of the Utica Home 
Mortgage Co. (Inc.), of Utica, N. Y., will be 
of interest to its readers. We first heard of 
this company when its president, Judge F. H. 
Hazard, made a speech about it before the 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of the State of New York. 

The New York association of retailers, it 
may be said in passing, before we begin with 
the mortgage company, is a live organization 
with its several heads full of orderly and 
highly practical 
ideas. For instance, 


ber in the class, due to changing economic 
and industrial standards, who are good moral 
hazards and who are anxious enough to own 
a home to warrant provision being made to 
take care of them. But normally a man 
doesn’t become seriously interested in build- 
ing or buying a home until he can make some 
payment on it. If he has nothing the under- 
taking looks too big. 

But the man who can pay 20 percent on a 
home and who has a steady and reasonably 
assured income is and has been a problem to 
the builder and the material man. Quite 
often he is the very fellow who has an anxiety 
to get his own place. He may be an excellent 
moral hazard. And yet he can not get the 


Home Mortgage Co. was organized. It was 
organized as a business proposition, and so 
far as I can learn no effort has been made to 
market the stock among the class of people 
with whom it hoped to deal. The stock is 
owned by Utica business men who are inter- 
ested in building up the town; some are mate- 
rial men, some are merchants who will get 
benefit in other ways from the improvement 
of the city’s housing. 


Financed by Discounting Second Mortgages 


Due to the laws of New York State, if the 
company were to make loans direct it would 
have to be incorporated under the banking 
laws of the State; and this would have im- 

posed a great many 
restrictions that were 





they have made large 
progress in getting 
cost accounting sys- 
tems installed in the 
various yards. The 
association itself has 
made the necessary 
efforts to have a flex- 
ible system devised 
and made available, 
and the various indi- 
vidual firms are find- 
ing it very much to 
their own interest to 
make use of this 
practical and inex- 
pensive system in 
knowing where they 
are going and how 
far along the road 
they are. I mention 
this merely to indi- 
cate that when a 
new scheme comes 
before the New York 
men it has to talk 
turkey; for they have 
a habit of taking a 
hard and. practical 
look at a new scheme 
to see if it will work 
and if it will do any- 
thing worth doing 
when it does work. 
The laws of New 
York State, it seems, 
allow savings banks 
and similar institutions to loan on first mort- 
gage up to 60 percent of the appraised value. 
This is good as far as it goes. But for a good 
many people it does not go far enough to 
make possible the building ‘and paying for 
homes. This has been especially true since 
the sky-rocketing of building costs after the 
war; for many of the banks have taken the 
conservative position that since building 
costs have swollen so much they do ndt rep- 
resent safe appraisal values, and the banks 
would make loans only on the basis of the 
prewar. cost of similar houses. The man who 
can raise 40 or 50 percent of the cost of his 
house and lot has never been much of a prob- 
lem. He never had any special difficulty in 
getting a loan to see him thru, provided he 
was a good moral hazard and had a reason- 
able certainty of continued mcome. He could 
get loans from almost any source. The man 
who can not pay anything down is a problem 
in one sense, but he hasn’t been much of a 
problem from the standpoint of the builder 
or material man. He simply doesn’t build, 
and that’s all there is to it. Some efforts 
have been made the last year or two to ar- 
range possible ways for such men to own 
homes, and there are doubtless quite a num- 





The above illustration shows how the Anderson Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J., uses a monorall crane 
to load heavy timbers for shipments or for del ivery. The mechanism of the crane is simple and 
it operates quickly and efficiently. 


money. The banks might consent to loan 
him, say, 50 percent in these days of banking 
conservatism. But the rest seems beyond his 
reach. Just now people who have money to 
loan are not interested in the usual mortgage 
offerings that will pay 6 percent; for there 
are too many good securities on the market 
paying 7 or 8 percent. Unless special pro- 
vision is made for this class of men they are 
doomed to stay in the renter class. 


Home Builders Who Can Pay Only 20 Percent 


Any relief for this class must: be reasonable 
in cost and yet operated on a business basis. 
These men are self respecting and are in no 
sense candidates for charity. And on the 
other hand, charity could not be organized 
on a sufficiently broad basis to do much good. 
Some of these would-be home owners made 
good by giving second mortgages to the con- 
tractors who did the building or to the lum- 
bermen who furnished the material. This is 
all right for the men who are having the 
building done, but it ties up the capital of the 
contractors and dealers too quickly. Only a 
small percentage can be taken care of in this 
way. 

' It was to meet this situation that the Utica 


entirely without 
point in the business 
it proposed to trans- 
act. So it is limited 
to the purchasing of 
second and _ subse- 
quent mortgages 
after they are duly 
made. The _ certifi- 
eate of incorporation 
states the object of 
the company in this 
way: ‘‘To facilitate 
the building and 
owning of homes by 
persons of limited 
means, by financing 
the building and 
home purchasing op- 
erations thru the pur- 
chase, holding and 
collecting in instal- 
ments or otherwise, 
of second or subse- 
quent mortgages 
upon improved real 
property within New 
York State.’’ 

These second mort- 
gages take care of 
the difference be- 
tween the sum ob- 
tainable on first 
mortgage, and about 
80 percent of the ap- 
pratsed value of the 
property. { 

Since the company has been in operation 
it has a working agreement with contractors 
and others to purchase these mortgages, if 
the company approves the value of the prop- 
erty and the moral quality of the owner, and 
it has worked out a rather definite system 
which is followed in the taking of these 
mortgages. The company is not interested 
in mortgages that run for more than three 
years. It makes no charge for examination 
of title, investigation of owner’s standing 
and the like, except in certain instances. But 
it does purchase all its mortgages at a 106 
percent discount. Since they run for three 
years this is a charge of 344 percent a year, 
which just about pays overhead costs of run- 
ning the company, leaving the 6 percent on 
the face of the mortgage as profit for the 
stockholders. There is a certain additional 
profit arising, because many of the mortgages 
are paid in less than three years; but I be- 
lieve there is a provision in the articles of 
incorporation that when the surplus becomes 
a certain percent of the capital a less amount 
of discount will be required. Conceivably 
there might be losses due to violent and un- 
foreseen shifts in value or other causes; and 
in this case there would be a drain upon the 
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surplus. The company has not been in opera- 
tion long, and its earnings have not yet, I 
believe, reached 6 percent, but should do so 
before a great while. 


Home Builder Pays Cost of Discounting 


The matter of the 10 percent discount is 
important. It is at once asked, Who is to 
stand that? In actual practice it is usually 
arranged in some such way as this: The 
contractor explains the matter fully to the 
owner, and if the latter wishes to take advan- 
tage of this method of financing his house he 
agrees with the contractor that the latter is 
to make an extra charge upon material suffi- 
cient to care for the discount. The owner 
thus pays the bill and does it knowingly; and 
in most cases he is very glad to do it, since 
it offers him money at moderate cost. Usually 
he would not be able to build at all were it 
not for this opportunity. But if the prices 
have been set at actual value and 


money into the company’s treasury which 
may again be loaned out, thus increasing the 
earnings of the company and eventually low- 
ering the discount rate to the public. It is 
interesting to know, also, that the operation 
of this company has been so sound that now 
it has no difficulty in borrowing money of the 
banks, with its mortgages as security. Most 
of the officers of the company give their 
services for nothing. Legal help and office 
help and the like are paid. 


Payment on the principal each month 
makes quite a problem in figuring interest; 
but the company takes all necessary pains to 
see that the interest charged is exactly the 
amount owed. The bookkeeper has devised, 
I am told, a table by the use of which the 
exact sum due on any debt can be ascertained 
in a few moments. 

The Utica company, I understand, was the 
first corporation of its kind in the State to be 


from tying up their capital-in second mort- 
gages taken in an effort to keep the building 
business going. They would much rather set 
aside a certain sum to be invested in an 
auxiliary company to take care of this busi- 
ness on a sound and orderly basis than to try 
to do it each company for itself. 


Scheme Makes Community Wealth Available 


This company originated in a big adver- 
tising effort to promote Utica building, and 
illustrates in a graphic way how interlaced 
the lumber business is with all the auxiliary 
businesses that help to make up the building 
world. In 1919 a highly successful campaign 
was launched to get construction under way. 
It was freely predicted by persons who were 
in a position to know that in 1919 there would 
be no building at all in the city, but follow- 
ing this campaign some six hundred houses 
actually went up. As soon as the building 
was assured in the sense that people were 





a mortgage taken for this sum 


ready to go ahead if they could 
do it, there immediately arose 








before the contractor thinks of 
selling to the mortgage company, 
a different arrangement is neces- 
sary. If he does not wish to 
stand the discount himself, and 
usually he does not, it is arranged 
that the owner of the property 
shall pay the costs of looking up 
title and so forth. For after 
the mortgage is once made it 
can’t be revised upward for the 
purpose of taking care of the 
discount; at least not in New 
York. This would render the 
mortgage void. Nor, as I under- 
stand it, can book accounts be 
revised upward with this same 
thing in view. The usury laws 
are very strict in New York, and 
in the ‘actual drawing of the 
mortgage there is little chance of 
making it bear more than the 
legal rate of interest; even when 


is, Pra maa” A % 


THE “GREGORY” 
$1,665.91 








the purpose is obviously reason- 


this clamor for money, and the 
machinery was not at hand to 
supply it. Utica is a wealthy 
city; and some of her keenest 
business men asserted then that 
there was money in the city to 
handle all reasonable building if 
some way were found to make it 
available. The same statement 
has been made over and over, in 
different parts of the country, 
even during the present money 
tightness; and in not a few cases 
it has been proved true. The 
business men of the country are 
learning how far reaching in im- 
portance the matter of organized 
distribution is, and how many 
unexpected ramifications it has. 
Money is not unlike other com- 
modities. It will not place itself. 
The placing of money in special- 
ized industries is a matter re- 





This Price includes gen 2» to build this 6-room and bath 
ly house, as follows 





able and logical. But after the 
mortgage is once actually drawn 
it becomes an object of barter 
and trade just as any piece of 
commercial paper does, and it can 
be sold at a premium or at a dis- 





— 
Lee 


Rough lumber, mill ciesg ceiling, clapboards, flooring, fin- 
ishing lumber, building paper, hardware, nails, Washing- 
ton clear shingles. We guarantee enough material to build 
this house. We are in a position to tell you the complete 
cost of this house, “We can show you other types of houses 
and bungalows, also garages. You will be sure to find 
what you want. 








RENT PER MO. 
$20.00 


IN 10 YEARS 
$3,353.28 


IN 15 YEARS 
$5,921.52 








quiring as much careful thought 
and sane organization as the dis- 
tribution of food. It has been 
proved that most so called food 
shortages are not caused so much 
by lack of aetual food as by lack 
of carefully worked out methods 














count without falling foul of the 
New York laws. 


The company in its prospectus 
makes this statement about the 
terms of payment: 

‘*While we shall not refuse to 
purchase outstanding mortgages 
in the usual form, it is preferred 
that mortgages drawn hereafter 
.with a view to being disposed of 
to this company, should be made 
payable in instalments of 2 per- 


— 
Td 
° 
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before your roof i: 


$30.00 
$35.00 
$40.00 
$50.00 


$8,882.28 
$10,362.66 
$11,843.04 
$14,803.80 


$5,029.92 
$5,883.34 


$6,706.56 
$8,383.20 

















Our Houses Cost Considerably Less Than the So-Called Ready-Cut Houses 


Get lumber that you can see with your own eyes before it is shipped and that complies with Syracuse standard thick 
sizes, not Western thin sizes. Avoid expense of unloading car—avoid piling inside trim, flooring, etc., out of doors 
is on—avoid a Chinese puzzle of fitting ready cut pieces together. Finally, is it not better to do busi- 
ness with a Penida firm at tome, one that will help you with the 
BLE THOUGHTFULLY. THERE IS NO REASON WHY ANY MAN IN SYRACUSE CANNOT HAVE A HOME OF HIS 


e financing if needed? 


WILSON & GREENE LUMBER CO. 


Main Office and Yard—516 Burt Street, Syracuse, N. Y. Phone Warren 60. 


STUDY THE ABOVE TA- 


Branch Yard, Cortland, N. Y. 


for economical and complete dis- 
tribution. The same thing is 
proving true, in a degree at least, 
of money. Money panies may he 
said with some truth to be caused 
by faulty distribution; too much 
in some places, too little in 
others. And panic ensues when 
it becomes apparent to the public 
that those supposed to be in con- 
trol are not controlling the dis- 
tribution of the money or that 





SS 








cent of principal per month, and 
the total maturing in not to ex- 
ceed three years, with semiannual 
interest. We would suggest that 
the ‘Condition Clause’ of such 
mortgages be drawn in the fol- 
lowing manner: 


‘¢ «This mortgage is given as 


great deal of interest in and around Syracuse. 
tising this service aggressively as the above ad shows and makes a 
specialty of quoting the price on all of the materials it furnishes to build 
It will be noted that the price is carried out in 
cents and this is one of the ways the company takes to impress upon the 
public the fact that it can and does offer better bargains at better prices 
than do the mail order houses. 


the house illustrated. 


The Wilson & Greene Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. Y., recently instituted 
plan service department in charge of an architect which is arousing 
The company is adver- 


they are doing it in a way that is 
selfish. 

The organization of this com- 
pany was an effort to bring into 
being a bit of machinery for the 
sound and reasonable and safe 
distribution of money where it 
was needed in the local building 
trades. It is significant that 


a 
a 





security for § SA »- payable 
as follows: 2 percent thereof, to wit $ 

at the end of each and every month from and 
after the date hereof, the whole of said prin- 
cipal sum to be paid in not to exceed three 
years from date hereof. Interest upon all 
sums of principal unpaid, at the rate of 6 
percent per annum, to be paid semiannually. 
The privilege is hereby given to the party of 
the first part to make payments in excess of 
the requirements hereof, upon the principal 
indebtedness, at any time.’ ’’ 

This system of periodic payments, monthly 
or quarterly or semiannually, accomplishes 
two things. Experience has proved it to be 
easier to pay regularly on a debt at brief 
intervals than to save up the money and 
make the total payment in one lump; in the 
ease of these mortgages, at the end of three 
years. The periodic payment also brings 


successful. All previous attempts had been 
made under the banking laws, and none had 
ever been successful in getting a charter. 
The complexities and ramifications of the law 
were so difficult that there seemed no way 
thru. This company, as was remarked before, 
took out its charter under the laws providing 
for business incorporation. 

Dealing in second mortgages is no new 
thing, of course. Men have done it ever 
since there have been second mortgages, and 
some considerable fortunes have been built 
up in that line of business. But this com- 
pany is something of a pioneer along the 
lines of furnishing this service to the public 
on an absolutely sound and self sustaining 
basis and at a fixed and reasonable cost. In 
Utica it has relieved not only contractors 
but also lumber and other material dealers 


with no great capital but with 
sound methods it has gained so great con- 
fidence of the public and has been able to 
transact so much business. 


Does Not Compete with Other Agencies 


Similar companies in operation in other 
parts of the State are working in complete 
harmony with building and loan societies. In 
fact this part of the financial field has been 
so little cultivated that the advent of every 
new agency that is conducted in the right 
way along good principles seems to help every 
other. The savings banks feared that the 
building and loan association development 
would cut down their deposits. Instead of 
that savings deposits in nearly every case 
increased. So also the building and loan 
people are said to have been afraid of the 
development of the second mortgage busi- 
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ness. But here again their own prosperity 
has not been decreased and may have been 
augmented. The desire to build is catching, 
like every other interesting human activity, 
good or bad. Give it a chance and the build- 
ing desire will make use of every help that 
can be made available. 


Material Men Should Investigate the Plan 


The Realm commends this scheme to those 
towns where second mortgages are generally 
resorted to for financing building. We do not 
attempt to say whether it is better than or 
not so good as the building and loan plan. In 
all probability the habits of the community 
must determine that. And as has been men- 
tioned, in not a few places the two seem to 
work in harmony with each other. The 
second mortgage company makes available 
for building purposes, money that probably 
the building and loan association could not 
attract, and vice versa. With the country 
so notably underbuilt and with a tremendous 
potential demand for houses waiting only for 
certainty of price levels and available capital 
to start a great wave of construction, it is 
worth the while of any material man to in- 
vestigate the possibility of such a scheme 
for his town. 

He must guard against two extremes in 
thinking about such a plan. It is neither a 
means of getting rich quick, at least not 
directly, nor is it a charitable scheme. In 
these days of ‘‘drives’’ of all kinds, the 
minds of most folks seem to turn to the idea 
of a big community effort in which individ- 
uals are asked for gifts; in this case the use 
of money without interest returns. Far be 
it from the Realm to deprecate the idea of 
generosity or of charity. But these things 
have: their place, and that place does not 
often lie within the field of construction. Few 
people want homes given to them. They are 
glad to have the means of owning homes 
placed at their disposal at a reasonable cost, 
but they don’t want to have the trail of alms 
over their homes after they do get them. 
And for that matter we doubt if any sub- 
stantial progress could be made on any such 

It has been proved over and over 
again that if a scheme is to work year after 
year, in the business world, it must have a 
sound business basis and be self supporting. 

On the other hand, it is apparent that in- 
vestors in such a company can’t expect large 
returns on their money. It is true that for- 
tunes have been made thru dealing in second 
mortgages; but we doubt if they were made 
on the narrow margins charged by the Utica 
company, 


Present Conditions Favor Such Efforts 


It is the Realm’s personal guess that this 
is the right time to start such a movement. 
Conditions are favorable just now, due to the 
big need for money in the building world. 
Later on when money becomes more plentiful 
and cheaper, as we think it will before the 
world is many moons older, there will be less 
pressure for the creation of such an agency. 
But in our opinion this will not mean that its 
usefulness will have ended. On the other 
hand we think it most likely that once such. 
a company is put on its feet and the com- 
munity gets used to its help in the matter of 
building and accustomed to the reasonable 
scrutiny with which it views the soundness 
of each operation, the more such an organiza- 
tion will do to stabilize building in that neigh- 
borhood and to make it move freely along 
sound and desirable lines. 


California Lumber Production nm 1920 


The Forest Service, thru its San Francisco 
office, has made public the estimated cut of 
lumber in 1920 in California. This estimate 
indicates that for 1920 the production was ap- 
proximately 8 percent more than in 1918. Bas- 
ing its estimate upon the combined cut of 
twenty-seven identical mills, the production dur- 
ing 1920 is placed at approximately 1,379,000,- 
000 feet, compared with 1,420,000,000 feet, the 
cut in 1916, the year of greatest production, 


Convincing Arguments of Lower Prices 

Granp Rapips, MicH., March 21.—As in- 
dicating its initiative and enterprise in a work 
that is being carried out all over the coun- 
try to induce people to start building their 
homes now, especially when it is considered 
that the prices of lumber have taken a great 
drop, it is worthy of mention to state that 
the Robert K. Jardine Lumber Co., of this 
city, is taking large space in the local papers 
to impress upon the people that it is time to 
‘“start planning now.’’ The accompanying 
illustration is a part of that which appeared 
in the ad. The following prices and ‘‘ reasons 
why’’ also appear in the ad: 
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That Home of 
Your Dreams 


Start Planning Now 


This comparison of lumber prices as they prevailed on 
March 1 this year with those of last year will 
convince you that lumber has dropped. 
you should start 
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For your convenience we will supply carpenters by 
the hour to help you with the little jobs around the 
house or in your office or factory. 


Those of you who have let high prices keep you 
from ~ ee a home need no longer delay on this 
account, 


een prices have dropped from 40 to 50 per- 
cen 


Everything else is down to where it is safe to 
say the bottom has been reached. 


It is time you began to plan the home you have 
so long wanted. 


The money you are paying out in rent should 
be put into a home of your own. 


Do as other men are doing. They are taking 
their problems to us, because we understand build- 
ing and because we sell lumber of a quality such as 
you will want for your home. 


Consult an architect now. Start planning, 
For Good Lumber 
Call Thfs Number, 
Both Phones 4646 

ROBERT K. JARDINE LUMBER COMPANY 


First Barges of Season 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 22.—With the depar- 
ture yesterday of the towboat Choctaw, with 
four barges loaded with grain, sailings of the 
Government barge line between St. Louis and 
New Orleans were resumed. During the winter 
the barge line has been operating with Cairo 
as the terminus. A fifth barge will be picked 
up at Cairo, making the tonnage about 8,500. 

The Bartlett, with a cargo of sisal from Mexi- 
co, consigned to the International Harvester 
Co., Chicago; burlap from Calcutta and coffee 
from Brazil, will be the first upstream arrival 
of the season here. 

A regular weekly service to New Orleans is 
being promised shippers, recent equipment ad- 
ditions having been made to the line. 





Men who have been working for a revival of 
traffic on the river believe that the turning point 
in the present experiment has been reached, as 
in February the revenue derived from freight 
carried by the service exceeded the operating ex- 
penses for the first time since the line was 
established in September, 1918. 


Tell Public of Lumber Prices 


New Haven, Conn., March 22.—Maintaining 
that lumber prices have reached the bottom but 
that costs of other things entering into the cost 
of construction of a modern home, such as hard- 
ware, plastering, masonry, plumbing etc., have 
not, the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Con- 
necticut has decided to protect the industry by 
advertising the facts. 


The board of directors of the association at 
its last meeting instructed members of the or- 
ganization that ‘‘it was their duty to let the 
public know that the lumber dealers have done 
their part in the matter of postwar deflation. 


Recommend Campaign 


Pursuant to its attitude, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the directors: 


WHEREAS, Building operations are at a stand- 
still, thousands of workmen are unemployed and 
the lumber industry is marking time because 
building costs are still so high that people can 
not or will not build, and a: 


WHEREAS, It is an established fact that the 
amount of lumber that enters into an average 
home is not more than 30 percent of the total 
cost, while the other 70 percent, including labor, 
is the basic reason for the present high building 
costs, be it 


Resolved, That, the directors of the Lumber 
Dealers Association of Connecticut go on record 
as favoring a campaign of publicity which will 
tell the story of lumber—not other materials, so 
that the public may be fully informed, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That every member of the Lumber 
Dealers Association of Connecticut extend his full- 
est codperation, by advertising in their local papers 
and otherwise, to a construction campaign to 
bring about a healthy condition, so that there 
can. be an early resumption of building on an 
equitable basis. 


Urges That They Be Given Wide Publicity 


A bulletin accompanying the resolution sent 
to members says: 


Make copies of this resolution, take them to 
your local paper and ask the editor to publish 
them. State that you are ready to stand behind 
the statements contained in the resolution and 
express a willingness to prove to anyone who may 
be interested by comparative figures of “peak” 
prices and present prices of lumber and other 
building materials, that the assertions contained 
in the resolution are absolutely correct. If you 
advertise in your local papers, as many of you do, 
prepare an advertisement along the lines of the 
resolution and run it. 

Concerted publicity by our members will result 
in inestimable benefit to the lumber industry, for 
it will certainly start something. 


William H. Judd, of the Getman & Judd Co., 
Stamford, Conn., and Albert Seibold, of the 
DeForest & Hotchkiss Co., New Haven, will rep- 
resent the Connecticut association as national 
councilor and delegate and substitute national 
councilor and delegate, respectively, at the ninth 
annual convention of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, to be held in Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 27-29. - 


Standing Committees for 1921 


The directors announced the following stand- 
ing committees for 1921: 


Auditing —H. BE. Thompson, Watertown, chair- 
man; W. G. Glenney, Manchester; George E. All- 
ing, New Haven. 

Finance.—H. E. Shepherd, New Britain, chair- 
man; F. 8. Bidwell, Jr., Windsor Locks; H. H. 
Richards, West Haven. 

Legislative—Frank H. Barnes, Southin 
chairman; Frank W. Bogardus, Stamford ; 
O. Fox, Putnam. 

Membership.—N. B. Richards, South Manchester, 
chairman; H. J. Wylie, Torrington; P. J. Gribon, 
Willimantic. 

Trade Relations.—Albert Seibold, New Haven, 
chairman ; William T. Smith, Waterbury; A. Schu- 
maker, Waterbury. ; 

Transportation—W. H. Goddard, Wallingford, 
chairman; C. . Upson, New Britain; C. W. 
Rogers. Bridgeport. 
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A Concern That Has 
Made Efficiency and 


Economy Its Maxim 


Passaic, N. J., March 21.—As Passaic has 
thrived and prospered in the last 109 years, be- 
coming one of the livest towns to be found in the 
East, so has the Anderson Lumber OCo., inextric- 
ably linked with the advancement of the commu- 
nity, become a bulwark in the industrial develop- 
ment of New Jersey. 


Company was Founded in 1812 


Many industries in the lumber and building 
materials line were started here, among the 
largest of which is the present Anderson Lumber 
Co., founded in 1812 by Brom Ackerman, who 
was followed by Richard Morrell and John A. 
Post. They were succeeded by the following: 
Peter Jackson, David Anderson and his two sons, 
William §8., and John D., the company being 
called William S. Anderson & Co. 

In 1887 it was incorporated under the present 
name of the Anderson Lumber Co., with Ben- 
jamin B. Aycrigg as president. He was followed 
in turn by S. T. Zabriskie and J. D. Suffern. 
The latter retired in 1918 and was succeeded by 
Alfred E. Jelleme, the present head of the firm. 

During the war the Anderson Lumber Co. 
made everything secondary to the task of help- 
ing to subjugate the Teutonic nations by prompt 
deliveries of lumber by trucks, when rail con- 
gestion made it impossible to deliver by rail. 
It sent its trucks great distances in all sorts 
of weather that the undertakings of Uncle Sam 
might be expedited and in some emergencies 
it employed water facilities. For its war work, 
the Anderson Lumber Co. was awarded a certifi- 
cate of ‘‘recognition for its distinguished 
service, ’’ 

‘Made Into Thoroly Efficient Plant 


When peace was restored, the Anderson Lum- 
ber Co. began to do its bit in the great task of 
reconstruction, and elaborate improvements that 
have meant the outlay of thousands of dollars 
have been completed only recently whereby the 
big Passaic firm has fully equipped itself to sup- 
ply any need in the line of lumber that it may be 
ealled upon to fulfill. 

‘“We have endeavored to make our plant as 
thoroly efficient as modern ingenuity will 
afford,’’ Mr. Jelleme told a representative of the 








Part of the truck equipment and the Cleveland tractor of the Anderson Lumber Co. turning in for 
the night 


Left—Alfred E. Jelleme, president; Right— 
George E. Loveland, treasurer, of the Ander- 
son Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J. 











In the foreground is the 10-ton movable crane with a 45-foot radius, while in the background and to 


the right may be seen the 5-ton crane with a 60-foot swinging radius. 


derful savers of labor 


These cranes are won- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ‘‘ We believe that effi- 
ciency begets economy. We believe it to be our 
duty to the community of which we have been 
a part for more than a century to assist it in 
every forward movement. We invite inspection 
of our plant and if anyone will show us how to 
improve our equipment we will thank him for 
the favor. ’? 

Improvements in the plant within the last few 
months: have not been confined to any one de- 
partment. Mr. Jelleme, with experts in every 
line, first went carefully over every mill the com- 
pany owns and accepted their suggestions for 
improvements that would make the mills of the 
company at Passaic second to none in the East. 


Company Head Is Great Believer in Trucks 


Mr. Jelleme is as well a great believer in the 
utilization of motor driven apparatus for de- 
livery purposes. Aside from shipments by rail 
and water, the Anderson Lumber Co. covers the 
country for a radius of fifty miles with motor 
trucks. Long hauls are as welcome as short ones 
and it is a boast of the head of the firm that no 
order undergoes delay beeause of lack of a 
motor driven vehicle to haul it away. 

If one were to designate the one ‘‘ greatest’’ 
improvement made recently in the Passaic plant, 
he perhaps, after a few hours spent in going over 
the grounds, would designate the gigantic cranes 
installed for the handling of large timbers. 


Cranes Called ‘‘Greatest’’ Improvements 


In the old days it took ten men to handle a 
12x12-20 foot timber, but now at the Anderson 
plant one man operates a crane which swings 
six or eight such timbers around at once, thereby 
emphasizing the watchwords enunciated by Mr. 
Jelleme—‘‘ efficiency, service and economy.’’ 

A 10-ton crane, with a 45-foot radius, has been 
installed. It is movable and goes here and there 
thru the yard picking up huge timbers, placing 
them on a truck or railroad car or else piling 
them in another place with the facility with 
which a child might place so many match sticks. 

Another 5-ton crane has a swing of 60-foot 
radius. Experience of a few weeks has taught 
the Anderson firm that the cranes in time will 
pay for themselves in the labor saved. There is 
also a monorail crane in use at the plant, which is 
employed chiefly in loading large timbers for 
shipment. 


New Electrically Driven Woodworking Plant 


In addition to this, the Anderson company has 
just finished installation of one of the most 
modern electrically driven woodworking plants in 
this section of the country. The firm handles a 
large stock of kiln dried lumber and is equipped 
to manufacture all classes of special millwork, 
such as window frames, sash, doors, mantels, 
cabinet work, trim, moldings, and wood turning 
of all descriptions. 

In its heavy timber working department, the 
Anderson company operates three large band 
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timber saws, one of which has a capacity of 
60,000 feet a day and is 75-horsepower electri- 
cally driven. Another feature of the equipment 
in this department is a battery of five timber 
planers. One of these planers will dress timbers 
four sides up to 16x24. . 

A member of the firm estimated that the sys- 
tem of loading 12x12 longleaf southern pine tim- 
bers with one of the new cranes is nine times as 
fast as the old way of handling one timber at 
a time. The firm deals extensively in the big 
southern pine timbers and at present, no matter 
how fast orders may come, the Anderson com- 
pany is enabled to meet its demands with a mini- 
mum of delay. 


The cabinet department is equipped with the 
latest improved types of veneer presses, clamps, 
fending machines ete. The kilns are the latest 
improved Emerson type with a capacity of 60,00U 
feet. A battery of molding machines also is 
operated, enabling the firm to guarantee fresh, 
clean, smooth run stock. 


Uses Twenty-four Motor Driven Vehicles 


There are twenty-four pieces of motor driven 
apparatus of all descriptions in the Anderson 
company’s fleet of motor trucks. While de- 
liveries cover a radius of fifty miles almost 
daily, the firm frequently is called upon for 
truck shipments seventy miles away and occasion- 
ally hauls of more than one hundred miles have 
been made. 

One of the machines employed by the Ander- 
son company is a Cleveland tractor, which George 
E. Loveland, treasurer of the concern, describes 
as a ‘‘powerful and handy little machine for 
dragging timbers about.’’ The tractor at first 
was used to haul vehicles about the yard, but 
with improved trucking facilities there was no 
work for the ‘‘little giant’’ to do in this line. 

Recently it has been used to go about the yard 
and pick up large timbers and haul them to the 


lead saw. When the company installed cranes 
to handle its large timbers, the tractor again was 
out of a job. Still it does a lot of odd jobs and 
Mr. Loveland says the firm would hate to part 
with it. 

‘¢Tt would be a big asset for any firm lacking 
the facilities which we have installed,’’ he said. 
“‘T would recommend it most highly for use in a 
small yard, but of course it could not be ex- 
pected to do the work which we accomplish now 
with a traveling crane.’’ 


Employs Estimating and Drafting Force 
An estimating and drafting force is at the 
disposal of customers at all times, ready to take 


off quantities from plans and specifications, fur- 
nishing complete estimates promptly. It offers 


codperation with the prospective customer in all 


kinds of cabinet and millwork and has special- 
ists whose only duty is to show visitors to the 
plant the various intricacies of its manifold 
equipment. 

The mills and yards of the company cover 
many acres on both banks of the Passaic River 
and there are commodious sheds for the housing 
of the finer ‘grades of lumber. In fact, very 
little of the lumber stock of the company is ex- 
posed to the rigors of the elements. 


Generates 600 Horsepower from Waste 


The story of the Anderson company would not 
be complete without a word about its power 
plant, of 600 horsepower capacity. The power 
is derived from shavings and wood blocks which 
are shredded by a hog machine, and together 
with the shavings, blown thru pipes and fed to 
the boilers by mechanical stokers. A large col- 
lector-separator and screen separates the saw- 
dust, for which there is a ready market. 

To keep the plant and delivery equipment in 
good working order, the company keeps a master 
mechanic and eight skilled mechanics of various 
trades constantly busy. 


TO DISCUSS PROPOSED LOUISIANA LAWS 


New Organs, La., March 21.—At the re- 
quest of Chairman W. H. Carver, of the taxation 
committee of the Louisiana constitutional con- 
vention, the Southern Pine Association has is- 
sued a circular notifying its subscribers that the 
committee will hold a hearing on timber sever- 
ance taxation at Baton Rouge on March 30 at 
10 a. m., and invites all lumbermen and timber 
owners who may be interested to appear and 
present their views on the question. It is un- 
derstood that the constitutional convention will 
survey the whole field of taxation of natural 
resources, several ordinances bearing upon it 
having been introduced. 

One of these proposes the assessment of sev- 


_erance tax by the parishes as well as by the 


State, and reads as follows: 

The general assembly may levy severance taxes 
on oil, gas, lumber and other natural resources 
severed from the soil or water, based on quantity 
or value, either graduated or fixed, which shall be 
paid by the owners at the time of severance; pro- 
vided, the parochial government may also impose 
a similar tax upon its natural resources, not to 
exceed that so levied by the State, the proceeds of 
which shall be used by the parishes in the construc- 
tion of roads and bridges and other public improve- 
ments. 


Another ordimance recently offered by Dele- 
gate White, of*Rapides Parish, would make the 
following provision for the purchase and re- 
forestation of cat-over lands by the State: 

The issuance Of bonds is hereby authorized for 
the acquisition’ by the State of cut-over forest 
lands, for reforestation, to run not over forty 
years, and to bear not over 3 percent per annum 
interest, no land to be purchased at a price exceed- 
ing the assssed value of same for the year 1920, 
said lands Mot to exceed $1,125,000 annually for a 
period of eight years beginning with the year 1921. 
The general assembly shall provide for the pur- 
chase of the lands contemplated by this article and 
for the issuance and sale of said bonds. 





PROSPECTS FOR REDUCED BUILDING WAGES 


In the building of the average home today 
somewhere around 66 percent of the cost repre- 
sents wages paid during its erection and there- 
fore it is very easy to see how important it is 
to those who need and want homes that this 
expense should not be any higher than is justi- 
fied. A survey of the country indicates that in 
some places wages.of building labor have been 
reduced from the peak scale, but in the majority 
of cases the peak scale is still the official scale 
despite the fact that lumber at least of the 
major building materials has been reduced very 
materially in price. An investigation reveals, 
however, that in almost every city where peak 
wages still prevail there is on foot a determined 
movement on the part of builders to lower wages. 
Such movements are being vigorously opposed, 
on the whole, by union labor. In many cases 
union men are working at wages below union 
scale and the unions are not taking official 
recognition of this situation. For example, in 
Chicago contractors who are now conducting 
building operations maintain that they are pay- 
ing union wages and union officials substantiate 
them in this. Inquiries among the workers them- 
selves reveal, however, that in some cases at 
least and probably in many cases the men are 
working for 25 cents or more an hour less than 
the union scale, and the impression seems to 
prevail that this condition will continue until 
building is brisk. The accompanying table, com- 


piled by the AMERICAN’ LUMBERMAN, gives the 
present wages and whether reductions have been 
made from the peak in various cities of the 
United States. Following is given a brief di- 
gest of labor conditions in the various cities: 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The wage scale is under 
process of adjustment and the revision will be 
downward. Cut will be 20 to 25 cents an hour. 
Labor is showing some willingness to accept wage 
reductions. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Contractors have proposed 
reduction of 25 percent, but this reduction has 
been refused by unions. Some men working for 
less than union scale, but generally no immediate 
settlement is in sight, 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—With some slight exceptions 
peak wages still prevail and there is little to indi- 
cate lower wages in the immediate future. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—The wage scale is to be revised 
for May 1 and reductions are contemplated. 

SEATTLE, WaSH.—Building labor wages have 
been reduced about 20 percent from the peak. 


Seattle is working on the open shop basis and 
labor is plentiful. 


Detroit, Micu.—Most building labor has ac- 
cepted some reductions, but bricklayers continue 
to demand more than builders will pay. Some 
bricklayers are working, but there is a partly 
organized strike. 

BEAUMONT, Tex.—General business continues 
good and no very great reductions in wages have 
been made. 


Present and Peak Wages per Hour 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. — Some reductions have been 
made and others are being negotiated for. 

Boston, Mass.—Labor still asks peak prices and 
contractors refuse to pay the wages with the re- 
sult that the men are on strike with little prospect 
of immediate settlement. 

Kansas Criry, Mo.—The contract covering build- 
ing wages expires April 30 and so far efforts to 
agree upon a new scale have failed. Builders de- 
mand a reduction in the present scale, while labor 
is holding out for the scale. , 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Officially the union scale 
still prevails in Minneapolis, but most of the work 
being done is at less than this scale. St. Paul, 
Duluth and the Iron Range cities have already cut 
wages and the unions have called a strike, but a 
good many men are working at the lower rate. 
All contracts in Minneapolis are being figured on 
the new wage rate. The difference on one job 
just let in Minneapolis was $45,000, saved by the 
reduction from peak wages. 

SHREVEPORT, La.—Carpenters are the only ones 
who have experienced a reduction in wages in 
Shreveport. 

CINCINNATI, OHIo—Conferences are going for- 
ward with the object in view of reducing wages 
in the building trades. Labor does not want the 
reductions, but builders insist that they are essen- 
tial. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Practically all wage scales 
are to be revised April 1. So far contractors and 
labor have been unable to agree to a scale of 
wages for the coming year, the contractors insist- 
ing upon a reduction in the scale of wages and 
labor holding out for the peak scale. 
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Brick- 
layers 

- 112% 
. Same 


Car- Cement Fin- Plas- Common 
penters ishers terers Labor 
1.00 1.00 1.20 75 
Same Same Same Same 
- 1,25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.00 
-Same Same Same Same Same 
1.25 1.00 1.00 1.25 ~ 60 
1.00 .80 .80 1.00 50 
1.62% 1.1214tol.25 1.50 1.50 
Present . 1.0 1.00 Same Same 

1.25 1.00 .90 
Same Same 
1.00 1.00 
Same Same 


1.12% .75 
Same Same 


City Scale 


Kansas City, Mo...{ Peak it 


Peak .. 
Present 
Peak ... 
Present . 
Peak .. 


Chicago, 4lh.. .csascs 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


1.12% .50 
Same Same 
1.12% 

Same 

1.25 

Same 


Present .Same 
Peak ... 1.25 
Present .Same 


Peak 
Present .Same 


tt: 1.00 15 
» 1.25 1.00 
1.00 .80 
Present. 
Boston, Mass. ..... | Sone o« AiO 


Prosont Philadelphia, Pa, .. 


Cincinnati, Ohio .. i wee 
{ 
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TWO PRACTICAL DESIGNS FOR RETAIL YARDS 


Perhaps nothing will do more’ to prove to the 
public the fact that now is a good time to build 
than for retail lumbermen themselves to go 
ahead with necessary improvements and con- 
struction, and the remodeling of plants which 
badly need it. This evidently was in the mind 
of John A. Smith when he said, ‘‘If the neces- 
sary construction of lumber offices and sheds 
should be undertaken this spring thruout the 
country, it would help to inspire confidence in 
the public toward needed building operations 
and also serve as an injection of optimism in 
the lumbermen themselves and help to improve 
the business conditions of the lumber industry 
all around and elevate the lumber retailer in 
the esteem of the general public.’’ 


Mr. Smith is a lumberman and has been one 
for a number of years. At present he is em- 
ployed by the Potlatch Lumber Co., at Genesee, 
Idaho. To give his ideas regarding proper shed 
and -yard arrangement designs to the public 
Mr. Smith drew up two plans and sent them to 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in February. These 
plans were held over until the end of the con- 
vention season and are presented in connection 
with this article. These plans are practical, are 
laid out with an eye to economy and are suit- 
able for either small or large yards, in that if a 
large company wants to follow the layout the 
plans can very easily be enlarged. Regarding 
these designs Mr. Smith said: 

Having established a number of yards in differ- 
ent parts of the Northwest and managing them for 
several different companies in the last eighteen 
years, ‘and observing a good many yards thruout 
the country, I believe that I have arrived at a 
system of yard and shed arrangement that includes 
convenience and economy of space and design of 
offices and sheds that are sightly and not expen- 
sive. Perhaps the most common of unsightly things 
in modern business is the lumber office built in 
conjunction with the open sheds and the open sheds 
also that we see when traveling on trains. These 
poor buildings must cause a very depressing effect 
upon the inhabitants. _A good design of office and 
sheds is the best advertisement that a “Building 
Booster Specialist” can have, and “practice what 


you preach” in building is like anything else, it in- 
vites and encourages imitation and proves also a 
great asset to self esteem and confidence. It is not 
very consistent for a lumbermen or building expert 
to appeal to civic and personal pride and still re- 
tain the lumber office and sheds one usually sees. 

An 6ffice built on the front of an open shed can 
be greatly improved upon as to appearance by put- 
ting on three gables, and a corner door entrance, 
on the corner near the yard, direct to the lobby 
and passageway to the door of the sash and door 
display and store room, and also the side door 
leading direct to the yard. This lobby and door 
and desk arrangement is very convenient and is 
shown in “Plan A’’; the office can be made several 
feet wider, if desired, than that shown in the plan. 
A private office is necessary. 

The sheds also should be built with some regard 
to the appearance of the outlines. An open shed 
should have a hood projection of 10 feet to allow 
for loads to be driven under out of the rain. This 
style of a hood is a great protection to material 
in the sheds, also for material unloaded on the 
ground, as is often necessary for the piling of the 
lumber into the sheds. In fact, an open shed of 
this design is just as desirable as a closed shed in 
many sections of the country and is a whole lot 
more convenient and accessible. 


The molding houses as illustrated are great time 
and patience savers in getting the desired lengths 
and in bundling up quantities of molding, to say 
nothing of the time saved in marking the lengths 
of molding before putting them into the old style 
Pigeon holes, as is so frequently done. The stand- 
on-end system permits a ready display and inspec- 
tion and is also a protection of molding against 
dust collection. I would never think of putting 
molding overhead in a double shed, or any other 
kind of a shed unless I wanted to make myself as 
much inconvenience and work as I possibly could, 
as molding demands considerable attention in the 
average yard. 

The cement house should be built up so that the 
floor is about three feet from the ground, which 
facilitates loading and unloading and also serves 
to keep the cement dry. The cement house should 
never be built in a double shed, as dust and dirt 
from the cement is easily carried into the office, 
and it is not as easy to get the cement house up to 
its proper height as shown on plans. 

You will notice that the driveway around the 
yard facilitates driving as well as economizes space. 
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The sheds and warehouse arrangements are well 
thought out for the purpose of having stock in 
proper order and convenient for handling. 


The two plans designed by Mr. Smith have 
essentially the same storage capacity and it 
is merely a matter of choice as to which design 
will be selected sod far as that particular fea- 
ture is concerned. Some retailers will much 
prefer Plan ‘‘A,’’ which has an enclosed shed 
with the standard dimension and lumber stored 
in the shed. The office in this plan might be 
made more attractive by the substitution of one 
large plate glass window for the two windows 
shown in the front. The idea of a separate 
molding house is good and one well worth care- 
ful consideration by retailers. 

Emphasis is to be placed upon the fence de- 
sign in the plans prepared by Mr. Smith. Such 
a fence could be of wood pickets, or, of course, 
could be of wire. One large line-yard operator 
at present is considering the standardization of 
fence design, using the diamond shape mesh 
unclimbable wire fence with an angle iron run- 
ning along the top capped with a row of spikes. 

One thing well worth remembering in the 
erection of any shed is the advisability of paint- 
ing it white inside as soon as it is eompleted. 
The bright walls will greatly facilitate working 
in the shed in dark weather and will make it 
much easier to see the stock in the bins. This 
painting can be done with a eold water paint, 
with regular interior white paint or if a retailer 
so desires he may obtain a special whitewash 
formula from the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., which, it is said, will even 
withstand exposure to rain successfully. Prob- 
ably the best paint to use of all is a fire resist- 
ant white paint which will greatly lessen the 
danger of the spread of fire or the starting of a 
fire. The address of such a paint manufacturer 
will be supplied on request. 
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The Growth of An Idea 


David Harum’s business motto was ‘‘Do 
to others as they would do to you, but do it 
first;’’ a guide to conduct to be observed only 
when no wrong is practiced. It is in fact 
only another version of the proverb, ‘‘The 
early bird catches the worm.’’ It means that 
where competition is involved the business 
man who has the enterprise to take advantage 
of an opportunity in advance of his competi- 
tor is only doing what the latter would do 
if he were more enterprising. Being the first 
in a community to see and seize opportunities 
is to be the most enterprising. 

Because opportunity is said to knock at 
everybody’s door once nobody should expect 
it to throw a bomb. Opportunity sometimes 
shouts, commonly it speaks in a low tone; at 
other times it whispers, and it may merely 
show itself without making a sound. Nobody 
can recognize every opportunity that con- 
fronts him; but everybody can keep his eyes 
and ears open so that not all opportunities 
shall escape him. Above all, he can avoid 
the attitude of expecting opportunities to 
force their attentions upon him. - 

Many lines of business that today are very 
successful could not survive a week without 
the exercise of the keenest intelligence, the 
greatest enterprise and the most persistent 
publicity; and unfortunately, many such 
either deal in nonessentials or command a 
very high price for the services rendered. 
Luxuries always appear to be able to bear a 
heavier selling cost than necessaries. 

The fact that luxuries and nonessentials 
can be sold at a time when essentials can not 
be-sold means merely that the selling system 
of the latter is unable to compete with that 
of the former. Every dealer in the neces- 
saries of life has observed consumers buying 
what they do not need while pleading inability 
to buy what the public welfare requires they 
should have. 


Selling Must Be Made Efficient 


A method of merchandising that can not 
market a necessary in competition with a 
luxury must be in some way defective; and 
when that necessary is a home, for example, 
the public interest requires, if it does not de- 
mand, that the selling system shall be made 
efficient. The world is sorely in need of homes, 
and the public welfare demands that homes 
shall be supplied. It will be time enough to 
ask for some extraordinary remedy to relieve 
the housing situation when methods of selling 
houses have been brought to a higher degree 
of efficiency. 

Lumbermen have suffered from outside com- 
petition of various kinds, some of it fair and 
some unfair. Some of it they have met and 
much of it they have not met. This is no 
more true of retail lumbermen than of other 
retailers. Curiously enough, much of this out- 
side competition is ostensibly based on price 
or service; tho the local dealer can in nearly 
every case give better service and lower price 
than can the outsider. But the business goes 
out of the community because the local dealer 
had no opportunity, shall we say?—or did not 
take advantage of his opportunity to present 
his prices and his service. 


One kind of competition that has given re- ° 


tail lumbermen some anxiety has been the 
supplying of the complete house, or the ma- 
terial cut to measure for a house. There are 
so many disadvantages in buying the socalled 
‘‘readycut’’ house at a distance that it goes 
almost without saving that nobody would buy 
the second one. 
measure of good that makes a strong appeal 
to almost any home builder; and that ingredi- 
ent in the idea should be seized unon by the 
retailer if he would meet this outside competi- 
tion and supply his community with the homes 
and other buildings it requires. 

Nearly everybody who has built a house 
will tell his friends that it cost him more than 
he expected; and as a consequence every pros- 
pective builder is so afraid of extras and un- 


Yet, there is in the idea a 


expected costs that he would like to know in 
advance exactly what his house is going to 
cost him, as well as exactly how it is going 
to look when completed. He has been paying 
the general contractor and the architect pretty 
well for giving him this assurance; tho he has 
not always been absolutely sure that he got it. 
The local retail lumberman would appear to 
be the logical merchant to guarantee him this 
assurance. 
Getting Business That Might Escape 

There are two ways in which the lumberman 
can perform this service to his community, 
and both of them are being used by many re- 
tailers. One is to sell, thru the contractor, 


The FACTS 


—About— 
Lumber Prices 


For Several Months Past the Price of Lumber Has 
Been Gradually Declining, Until Today It Is 25 to 
35 Percent Lower Than Peak Prices. 





There has been so much said about Lumber Prices, and so many mfs- 
leading statements made, that we feel we owe it to the people of Adrian 
and Lenawee County to tell you the whole truth about the subject. You 
will recall that we have not been inclined to do much prophesying about 
prices, but wé are now in position to tell you definitely what Lumber Pric- 
es have been doing, and what the market is NOW, 


The Highest Price that Lumber reached was February, 1920. Some 
months after that time the wholesale market began to decline, very slowly 
at first, a little more rapidly later on, and has continued on the down-grade 
until now it appears to most experienced lumbermen that the bottom has 
about been reached, 


While we have not advertised price reductions extensively we began early 
last year to cut our prices to conform to the falling wholesale markef. At 
least three or four times since then we have made definite plice revisions 
as tapidly as justified by our costs. Our last reduction, made early this 
month, brings our prices down to a point approximately one-third ‘ess 
than the highest point of last winter. 


We are perfectly frank to say that lumber is not selling at “Pre-War” 
prices, notwithstanding some statements that have been made to the con- 
trary. No one who has made thé most superficial study of the subject 
expects lumber to go as low as it once was.. There are several reasons for 
this: Ist, Freight is a connsiderable factor in the cost of lumber, and 
freight rates are approximately double what they were before the war. 
2nd, Labor and production costs, while they will be reduced, are not likely 
to reach pre-war levels. 3rd. The Supply of lumber grows less each year, 
while the demand increases, 

At no time have we been in sympathy with the efforts that are being made 
in some quarters to hold retail prices up to the High Price Level long 
after wholesale prices have been reduced. When the market was advanc- 
ing retailers made considerable “velvet” on stock they had bought on a 
Jower market. Now that things have gone the other way there's no rea- 
son why we shouldn't all take our medicine like men. 


Come on in, folks, the water’s FINE, 


Adrian Lumber 
& Supply Company 


Phone 256—“The Down Town Yard”’—Adrian 





Josper 
Fayette, O. 











A Concise Statement to Inform the Public Prop- 
erly of Decreasing Lumber Prices 





the completed house from a plan so clear, so 
explicit that there is no opportunity for mis- 
understanding. The other is to sell direct the 
unit-constructed, or factory-built building, ac- 
tually manufactured complete and supplied in 
sections. If the lumberman will do neither 
he will simply lose considerable business that 
he might have. : 
This does not mean that any retailer shall 
revolutionize his methods of doing business; 
it merely means that he shall recognize in a 
practical manner the existence of a method 
of doing business that has proved profitable 
to his competitors and measurably satisfac- 
tory to builders, He can no longer ignore the 
fact that this class of competition is on the 
increase, and that many of the defects in it 


are being removed. It is like every other 
kind of direct-to-the-consumer business: it is 
no longer an experiment or a fad, but a cold 
fact that can not be evaded. 

Every prosperous community ultimately de- 
velops a surplus in money and property; and 
its continued growth and prosperity require 
that this surplus shall be used to the greatest 
possible extent in Jocal development, instead. 
of being spent or invested elsewhere. The 
only means of keeping this money at home is 
a highly-developed community salesmanship. 
Every merchant in the community must keep 
abreast of the times in his selling methods. 
Merchandising is not all buying; it is at least 
one-half selling; and the local retailer whose 
selling methods are defective will gradually 
lose trade in competition with outsiders whose 
methods are superior. 

‘*Service,’’ like ‘‘efficiency,’’ is a sorely 
overworked word; but nobody will venture 
that either can be omitted as an ingredient of 
business. Service always has been the essen- 
tial ingredient of merchandising. To be efli- 
cient is merely to perform the service at the 
lowest possible cost. To charge more is to 
impose an unjust tax upon the community, to 
hinder development and to encourage the ex- 
penditure or investment of the community’s 
surplus elsewhere. 


Catering to the Customer 


A great merchant is said to have adopted 
as his maxim ‘‘The customer is always right.’” 
This would mean, for the retail lumberman, 
that he sell to the prospective builder in the 
way that the latter wishes to buy. If he does 
riot or will not do so, he surely will concede 
to his neighbor the same right that he claims 
for himself; i. e., to buy where he pleases if 
he ean find a seller who will sell him. The 
fact that many builders are buying by mail 
is to be attributed to their belief that they 
can not buy at home on the same or upon a 
better plan. 

One great advantage to the local dealer in 
selling according to the methods of the mail 
order houses is that he can cash in on a 
great deal of advertising paid for by them. 
The advertising of some of these concerns is 
the most convincing that appears in period- 
icals of national circulation; and it is putting 
the idea across, whatever their actual methods 
of doing business may be. Moreover, other 
concerns that sell their products thru the re- 
tailer are doing advertising national in char- 
acter that is not in the least inferior to that 
of the direct-to-the-consumer dealers. 

For all practical purposes the business re- 
sulting from this advertising is ‘‘made’? busi- 
ness that costs the retailer nothing in money 
or labor. It constitutes one of the ‘‘opportu- 
nities’’ already referred to. Every other mer- 
chant in the retail business is handling almost 
exclusively merchandise that is sold for him 
by the producer; and his function is merely 
that of a distributer. The grocer no longer 
argues against or refuses to handle the pack- 
age cracker, or sugar or breakfast food. He ac- 
cepts them as a part of the new order of 
things and makes the best of the opportuni- 
ties created for him by the producers of the 
package goods. The lumberman does the 
same thing with many items in his stock; for 
he, too, is a large dealer in ‘‘ package goods.’’ 
The time has come when he can sell houses as 
well as the smaller buildings that go with it 
by the ‘‘package.’’ With his plan book and 
the unit-constructed building he can not only 
meet but anticipate outside competition, by 
cashing in on his competitors’ advertising. 
It is his opportunity. 


*‘*Made’’ Business Belongs to ‘‘Maker’’ 


Retailers of all classes are enlisting the 
services of ‘‘printer’s ink’’ as a means of 
selling their commodities; notwithstanding the 
fact that those commodities are already 
‘¢sold.” Retailers find it necessary to ‘‘sell’” 
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themselves, their service and their facilities 
to their communities. Every retailer en- 
deavors to do this whether he uses newspaper 
space or not. He at least sells his personality, 
whether consciously or not, for that is an in- 
fluence that makes itself felt whether he wills 
it or not. The retailer who sells an idea to a 
community without connecting himself, his 
business and his service with the idea he sells 
is merely making business for somebody else. 
He should respect the rights of his fellow 
lumberman enough to do business squarely; 
but he can hardly be expected to like him so 
well as to create business for him. The busi- 
ness developed by salesmanship belongs to the 
dealer who develops it, unless he is -willing to 
turn philanthropist. 

Most of the commodities sold in the average 
community were practically unknown a half- 
century ago, in their present form at least. 
Lumber, coal, sugar, flour and a few similar 
commodities always have been a part of the 
retailer’s stock in trade. The hundreds of 
other items now carried by lumbermen as well 
as other classes of retailers have been made 
a part of their stock by the ingenuity and 


salesmanship of producers. Sometimes the 
dealer is first ‘‘sold’’ on these commodities, 
and he then has sold his community; in most 
cases, however, especially in recent times, the 
producer has sold his commodity to the com- 
munity before he has sold it to the dealer. 
When the outside producer or distributer has 
sold the community without any effort to sell 
the dealer or to distribute thru him; but has 
sold direct to the consumer, the dealer has felt 
that an injustice was done him. In some 
ceases that has been true; but in others the 
producer has become discouraged in his efforts 
to market thru the retailer, and has had the 
choice between selling direct and going out 
of business. It has happened, too, that some 
producers have tried to sell both direct and 
thru the local dealer; usually, tho not always, 
protecting the dealer by a differential. 

Any retailer can look over the local field 
and discover that there is no merchant who 
can claim the community’s trade in his line 
as an inherent right. Somie business will come 
to him naturally and without demanding much 
in effort or service from him. But volume 
ean be obtained only by salesmanship and 


service; and unless he does enough business 
and obtains enough publicity to keep his name 
prominently and constantly before the public 
he will lose in prestige in proportion to the 
sales efforts made by his competitors outside 
the community as well as within it. Prestige 
may be inherited; but it can not be per- 
petuated indefinitely without active effort to 
that end. 

Just now, in the face of a great housing 
shortage, the lumberman should be the most 
active merchant in every community, instead 
of the most inactive. In the presence of so 
vital a need he ought not to rest a minute 
until he has found a means of supplying it. 
Every means, facility and service that will en- 
courage would-be builders to build should be 
utilized by the retail lumberman. The para- 
mount interest today is in home building, and 
the retailer has in his yard most of the ma- 
terial of construction. Everybody is looking 
to him to promote home building; and if he 
fails to meet the emergency he may discover 
that he has not only neglected his greatest 
opportunity, but has stood aside while others 
grasped it. 





HOME CONSTRUCTION GAINING MOMENTUM 


TO CALL BUILDING CONFERENCE 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 21.—Mayor Benja- 
min Bosse, who also is at the head of a num- 
ber of local industrial concerns, said that the 
immediate thing needed to make possible the 
building of five hundred or more homes this 
year is an agreement between the contractors 
and builders and the labor organizations as to 
how much each is willing to codperate. He pro- 
posed a conference committee of all interests. 
Mayor Bosse said he had received a letter from 
Henry C. Kleymeyer, head of the Standard 
Brick Manufacturing Co. stating that his com- 
pany had cut the price of brick 25 percent. The 
mayor said he intended to confer with labor or- 
ganizations to see what could be done in the 
way of getting all interests together. Several 
building companies here are going ahead with 
plans to build dwellings during the coming sum- 
mer. 


TO HOLD HEARINGS ON NEW CODE 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, March 21.—Public hearings 
on the new construction code will be held dur- 
ing April in seven Ohio cities. The new code 
has been in process of formation for the last 
eighteen months, and now that it is about com- 
pleted it is desired to give all who are inter- 
ested an opportunity to be heard. The code 
gives in detail the provisions under which 
builders and contractors must work in the con- 
struction or demolition of buildings, and pro- 
vides for proper sanitary conveniences in con- 
nection with building operations. All the good 
features found in the codes of other States 
have been incorporated. Employers and em- 
ployees were equally represented on the code 
commission. The cities and dates for the hear- 
ings are: Cleveland, Winton Hotel, April 6; 
Toledo, Waldorf Hotel, April 7; Akron, En- 
gineering Society Hall, April 12; Youngstown, 
First National Bank Assembly Hall, April 14; 
Cincinnati, Builders’ Exchange, April 18; Day- 
ton, Miami Hotel, April 20; Columbus, South- 
ern Hotel, April 22. 


AA 


BIG INCREASE IN HOME BUILDING 


RICHMOND, VA., March 21.—The last two 
weeks have witnessed a decided increase in the 
number of dwellings under construction, and it 
is reported that numerous pieces of larger con- 
struction are being projected. While many bids 
have been advertised for in the last few months 
and rejected, it is believed that most of the work 
contemplated today will materialize. 

Local lumber dealers are very much en- 
couraged by the willingness of certain large 
construction firms to place orders for material. 
While the prices offered are admittedly low, the 
mere fact that there is a market is a positive 
indication that builders and others think that 
the bottom has been reached. 


Contractors believe that the only obstacle in 
the way of building, the securing of brick- 
layers at a reasonable wage, has been at least 
partly overcome by the importation of labor 
from adjacent States. Forces of these men, 
supplemented by nonunion local labor, are at 
work and from all indications are proving most 


CAMPAIGN GETS REAL RESULTS 


BirMINGHAM, ALA., March 21.—An ‘‘Own 
Your Home’’ advertising campaign that is 
accomplishing some remarkable results is. being 
conducted on a codperative basis by six business 
concerns of Birmingham, each advertisement 
presenting the complete plans for a modern 
house or bungalow, with 








The prices of building materials have 


as can 


a tremendous building boom. 


companies a building boom, better plan to 


and estimates on request, 


Central Lumber Co. 
Jackson ‘Lumber Co. 
Adkinson & Bauer 
Jackson Hardware Co. 


Enochs Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
Planters Lumber Co. 
Ray — Sheet Metal 


Works 
Cambre Bros. Mill Work 





TURN DREAMS INTO 
REALITIES 


Was there ever a Mrs, Newlywed who never dreamed of living in a home all ber 
own? Was there ever a young husband who didn’t share his bride’s ambition? 

Sometimes it seems hard to turn the dream into reality. But do you know that it 
is easier to turn that dream into a reality today than it has been for many years? 
i been reduced—lumber, mill work, paint, 
hardware, roofing, in fact, the price of every class of building material is down as low, 
ssibly.be expected, considering the cost of production. : 

Delivery cau now be had on almost every line of building material as quickly as 
may be desired. This is indeed a thing to be considered now. So many are already 
planning to build, that it is almost certain that later on this year there ia sure to be 


With another searcity of building material and a rise in prices which always ac- 


BUILD NOW 


We are glad to co-operate with you im making your plans. 


Westhrook Mfg. Co. 
Davis Plumbing Co. 
McCle’and Hardware Co. 
Warburton Plumbing Co. 


a pen drawing showing 
how the home will look 
when it is completed. 

The companies taking 
part in this campaign 
are the W. D. Wood 
Lumber Co.; the Roper- 
Strauss-Ferst Co. (Inc.), 
tile manufacturer; the 
Pate Co., plumber; the 
Jefferson Brick Supply 
Co.; the S. M. Bernheim 
Co., electrical contract- 
or, and C. A. Bain, a 
roofing and sheet metal 
work plant. 

By a special arrange- 
ment with local archi- 
tects the complete blue- 
prints of each dwelling, 
with specifications etc., 
ean be obtained for a 
nominal sum, by those 
interested in building 
homes, this end of the 
transaction being han- 
dled by the architectural 
editor of the Birming- 
ham News, where the 
ads are being published. 
Arrangements were also 
made to show some of 
the exhibits at the Birm- 
ingham Chamber of 
Commerce during the 
week of March 26 to 
April 2, where interested 
persons could go and see 
exactly the kind of a 
home they would have if 
any of these plans pre- 
sented in the ads were 





Will furnish prices 








How the Lumbermen of Jackson, Miss., Codperated in a Publicity Cam- 
paign in Their Local Press 


accepted by them. 
That this campaign is 
undoubtedly accomplish- 





satisfactory. The union men are holding out 
for $1.25 an hour, while employers are experienc- 
ing no difficulty in hiring equally efficient help 
at 87% cents. The common labor being em- 
ployed today is estimated to be three times as 
productive as that available some time ago at 
nearly twice the wage. 

Local dealers have noted a somewhat strength- 
ened demand for ‘‘roofers.’’ 


ing something in the 
way of real results is indicated by the home 
building boom that is now in progress in 
Birmingham. In one outlying district twenty 
new houses have been completed and thirty more 
are now under construction. These homes are 
not for rent but are built by people who have 
the home idea dominant and want to own their 
homes. In other sections of the city many new 
homes are also being constructed, and doubtless 
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a part of this activity at least can be directly 
traced: to the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ advertising 
campaign. 


LOAN ASSOCIATIONS’ BIG GAIN 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—The campaign 
conducted the last six months by the building 
and loan associations of Kansas City to ex- 
pand their resources to aid the spring building 
campaign, bore abundant fruit. Several new 
associations were organized and the semiannual 
statement issued Saturday shows an increase in 
building and loan resources for the six months 
of $1,871,213.41. The total resources of the 
twenty associations listed is $13,557,426.73. An 
increase of $1,274,991 in loans is shown for the 
period. More than $800,000 cash is on hand 
available for loans. 


BOOM IN SMALL RESIDENCES 

OmaHa, NeEB., March 22.—The building of 
small residences has shown a phenomenal in- 
crease during the last few weeks. During the 
week of March 14 to 19 forty permits were 
granted, totaling more than $90,000. All were 
for residences of the modern type, to be com- 
pleted this spring. These residences are well 
distributed over the city. Quite a number are 
being built in the suburbs. 


SEE WAGE HARMONY NEAR 

OmaAuHA, Nes., March 22.—Differences be- 
tween building contractors and union men of 
the building trades in Omaha are soon to be ad- 
justed, according to predictions made recently 
by both sides. F. W. Currey, chairman of the 
contractors’ committee, said that the unions 
have been making counter propositions to the 
proposals made by the contractors for a 20 per- 
cent cut in wages. John M. Gibb, secretary 
Building Trades Council, said the men had made 
a tentative proposition to accept a 10 percent 
reduction April 1 and an additional 10 percent 
in July if conditions warrant. 


TAX EXEMPTION BOOSTS BUILDING 


New York, March 21.—President Henry H. 
Curran, of the Borough of Manhattan, sponsor 
for the tax exemption ordinance on new dwelling 
construction, produces figures showing an in- 
crease of more than 61 percent in building plans 
in the two weeks following Feb. 25, the date the 
ordinance was adopted, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1920, when plans for 
homes for 666 families were filed. The same 
period of 1921 produced plans for 1,076 families, 
an increase of 410. Moreover, 708 of the 1,076 
will be one and two-family homes, the kind the 
— was particularly intended to stimu- 
ate. 

Mr. Curran said the figures indicated that most 
of the buildings were being put up by persons 
who would own their own homes. Most of them 
are to cost about $5,000, the maximum exemp- 
tion allowed by the ordinance. 


ee 


MANY HOMES BEING BUILT 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 17—An Own Your 
Home exposition for the purpose of arousing 
interest in home building is to be held in this 
city May 9 to 14, inclusive. 

Many new residences are springing up, and 
the local demand for lumber has improved to 
such an extent the last few weeks that two of 
the largest mills are devoting practically all of 
their efforts to supplying this demand. These 
mills are particularly favorably located for 
handling local business. 

Representatives of other building supplies, 
such as cement, brick and plumbing, announced 
that they would do everything possible to 
further the campaign to place Portland in its 
deserved position as a home city, and expressed 
their opinion that efforts might be made, insofar 
as possible, to seek for an especially low cost 
period on material of all kinds for the next 
ninety days, the period to be covered by the 
Portland home building campaign. 

H. E. Plummer, city building inspector, an- 
nounced that last month 237 permits had been 
issued by the city for the construction of 
dwellings. ; 


NEW BUILDING CODE SUBMITTED 


HARRISBURG, Pa.; March 19.—The bill regu- 
lating future construction of dwellings in Penn- 
sylvania has been submitted to the legislature. 
This code has been prepared by a special com- 
mittee of the State Chamber of Commerce in 
conjunction with State officials. The bill codi- 
fies all the existing laws regulating building of 
houses, the only: buildings not under its regu- 
lations being farm buildings. Every house will 
be required to have a yard, and be at least 
twenty feet from the center of the street or road. 
Regulations are also made for privacy, sanita- 
tion, ventilation and fire protection. The uses 
of basements are limited, and they are generally 
prohibited for dwelling purposes. General 
superintendence and the enforcement of the 
code is placed in the bureau of housing of the 
State department of health, but there are modi- 
fying allowances for ‘‘home rule.’’ 


TO LOAN MONEY FOR HOMES 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 21.—The Fletcher 
Savings & Trust Co. announces that loans in 
amounts equal to 65 percent of the total ap- 
praised value of the land and improvements in- 
volved will be made to prospective home build- 
ers. The trust company is lending agent for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., but as 
the insurance company’s loans are limited to 
50 percent of the appraised value of new homes 
and apartment houses the trust company will add 
15 percent out of its own funds. The borrower 
will be required to pay 1 percent a month of 
the amount borrowed. 


OMAHA PLANS BUILDING SHOW 


OmaHA, NesB., March 21.—Elaborate plans 
are being made by a majority of Omaha’s build- 
ing material men for attractive exhibits in the 
complete building show to be held at the Audi- 
torium on April 18 to 23. This project is un- 
der the direction of Robert C. Mitchell and 
Charles A. Franks, who report the space nearly 
all sold. 

Announcements of displays have been made 
by the Omaha Lumbermen’s Association, Beard 
Wall Paper Co., and the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. A motion picture structure, which will be 
certain to appeal to the adults as well as every 
child that visits the show, is the contribution of 
the lumbermen, thru their representatives, W. 
W. Carmichael, city manager of the Dietz Lum- 
ber Co., and M. G. Colpetzer, president of the 
Chicago Lumber Co. This miniature show house 
will be complete in every respect. Films will be 
presented showing the various operations neces- 
sary in the manufacture of lumber from the 
standing tree to the finished dwelling. 


MOVE TO REDUCE BUILDING COSTS 


MempPuis, TENN., March 22.—At a meeting 
of representatives of the Real Estate Associa- 
tion, Builders’ Exchange, Architects’ League, 
Employers’ Association, Building Trades Coun- 
cil and the Chamber of Commerce, held late last 
week, a general committee was appointed to 
investigate. construction costs and to take up 
with all interests identified therewith the ques- 
tion of reductions on materials, labor and over- 
head. The banks are to be approached on the 
subject of providing larger credits for building 
activities. 

H. R. Chears, of the Chears Flooring & Screen 
Co., is chairman of the committee. 


MANY RESIDENCES BEING BUILT 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 21.—Residences 
are now being erected in Birmingham more 
rapidly than at any time since before the war. 
In February, 110 permits were issued for dwell- 
ings to cost $261,778. In January, 1921, only 
54 residence permits were issued, while in Janu- 
ary of 1920 the number was but 39. 

This month to date 108 permits have been 
issued for dwellings, to cost in excess of $225,- 
000. It is estimated that the total number for 
March may be even greater than one hundred 
fifty. 

Tn a single section of the city twenty new 
bungalows have just been completed, and thirty 
are under construction. Real estate dealers re- 


port the number of lots sold in the last few 
days to be the greatest in several months, and 
the indications are that this spring and early 
summer will break all previous records in the 
building line, as these purchasers state their 
intention of building right away. One real es- 
tate firm this week announced plans for starting 
immediately work on fourteen houses to cost 
$3,000 to $3,500. 


FACTS THAT POINT TO COMING BOOM 


The following summary of the building situ- 
ation in the cities covered thereby affords ample 
ground for encouragement and even for op- 
timism. . The facts and figures presented are 
up to the minute, being specially compiled by 
one of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S eastern 
representatives, and received just before going 
to press: 

Boston, Mass.—Approximately 450 dwelling 
house permits have been issued in Boston since 
Jan. 1. The figures show an increase of 128 over 
those of the same period of 1920. A building trades’ 
strike has hampered construction for four months. 


BuFraLo, N. Y.—A building boom is under he | 
in Buffalo. Permits issued thus far during Marc 


total 421, as compared with 246 for four months. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Building permits for 408 
dwellings and twenty-nine apartments, housing a 
total of 756 families, were issued up to March 15. 
In the same period of 1920 building permits for 
313 dwellings and ten apartment houses, housing 
601 families, were issued. 


LANSING, MicH.—In the first three months of 
1921 home building permits issued increased 25 
percent over the same period last year. 


PITTSBURGH, Pa.—Building of dwellings in 
Pittsburgh today is on the increase. The February 
report indicates fifty dwellings were constructed 
during that month as compared with twenty-six 
last October, the first month in which records were 
kept on dwelling construction. 


DETROIT, MicH.—During the first two months of 
last year in Detroit there were 285 apartments 
built at a cost of $3,333,600, while for the corre- 
sponding months this year there were 488 homes at 
a cost of $2,323,660. The decrease is attributed 
to the slump in the automobile industry. 


ATLANTA, GA.—House building in Atlanta is on 
the increase. Building permits for February 
showed a 20 percent increase compared with the 
Same month last year. 


ALBANY, N, Y.—Building in Albany is on the in- 
crease over the same period last year, according to 
figures compiled by the city building inspector. 
Permits issued since Jan. 1 show a 37 percent gain 
over the same period of last year, with a 50 percent 
increase in valuation for the work performed. The 
increase is attributed largely to a growing return 
to normal in the building trades, 


———————eroreooro> 


PLUMBERS’ PRESIDENT FOUND GUILTY 


New York, March 22.—A verdict of guilty 
was returned this morning in Justice McAvoy’s 
court against John L. Knight, president of the 
Master Plumbers’ Association; Charles A. Mur- 
phy, and the Wells & Newton Co., who were 
charged with violation of the Donnelly antitrust 
act by conspiracy to prevent competition in the 
plumbing business. Frank J. Lee was acquitted. 
The jury made a recommendation for clemency 
in the case of Knight. 

The defendants were among the last of the 
fifty-two members of the Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation, a ‘‘code of practice’’ group organ- 
ized by John T. Hettrick, to stand trial. They 
were indicted on evidence gathered by the Lock- 
wood committee. 

Robert P. Brindell’s ‘‘outlaw’’ union of 
painters ceased to be a factor yesterday when 
representatives of the contractors affiliated with 
the Building Trades Employers’ Association and 
of the union affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor signed a wage contract for one 
year. By the terms of this agreement the con- 
tractors are to employ none but members of the 
legitimate union and the fate of the men who 
joined Brindell’s group is left to arbitration. 

The new contract, in effect a continuation of 
that existing prior to Sept. 2, when the union 
struck for $10 a day, calls for the old rate of 
$9 and the 44-hour week previously existing. 
Explaining thé abandonment of the $10 demand, 
Philip Zausner, local leader of the painters, said 
it was recognition of changed economic condi- . 
tions and a demonstration of the wishes of the 
men to help the housing situation. 
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CHICAGO ASSOCIATION BACKS PRICE STAND 


On March 20 there appeared in the daily 
papers of Chicago an article in which a widely 
known Chicago architect was quoted as stating 
that lumber prices today are 150 percent higher 
than in 1914. This article brought to a head 
a matter which has been simmering under the 
surface for some time and consequently the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, after 
due consideration and careful investigation of 
the facts, published a full page advertisement 
in the Chicago papers of Monday, March 21, 
offering a reward of $1,000 in cash for proof 
of the truth of the statements of the before- 
mentioned Chicago architect. 

This advertisement proposed that if the 
truth of the article and the statement as to 
lumber prices could be proved to a committee, 
preferably composed of the mayor of Chicago, 


Table Showing Comparative Prices Before Elimination of Freight Increases 
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the president of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce and the president of the Illinois 
chapter of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago would give to any charity or other worthy 
cause to be designated by the committee the 
sum of $1,000 in cash. This advertisement was 
signed by the association and N. C. Mather, 
president. 


Furthermore, later in the week the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Chicago issued a state- 
ment showing that taking into consideration 
freight rate advances, the present retail price 
of lumber in Chicago is only 40 percent greater 
than in 1914. The statement says in part: 

At the request of this association five lumber 


companies of unquestioned standing and reputa- 
tion have submitted figures of actual sales made 
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in 1914 and of actual sales made during Mareh, 
1921, the average of which prices on each item for 
years 1914 and 1921, together with the percentage 
of increase of the selling prices of 1921 over those 
of 1914, are shown in an accompanying table. 

Due to the fact that since 1914 there have been 
freight advances from points of production to Chi- 
eago of 17 cents a 100 pounds on southern pine, 
which is the wood used most generally in building 
construction in this market and which is used in 
this table, it is only fair that in considering the 
comparisons between the years 1914 and 1921 the 
advance due to freight should be eliminated. 


Figuring $5 a thousand feet for this advance and 
deducting this amount from each item of the 1921 
compilation, we have the accompanying table. 

The two accompanying tables must make clear to 
an unprejudiced mind the fact that lumber has 
made as great declines as any other building mate- 
rial, and in most cases greater declines and, this 
being the case, that the lumber interests of the 
country are more than justified in their advice to 
“Build a Home with Lumber Now.” 
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LUMBER COMPANY BUILDS HOUSES FOR SALE 


Witpwoop, N. J., March 21.—Building busi- 
ness here is booming, largely because both labor 
and material men agreed that costs must come 
down, and made them do it. It is estimated that 
there are more houses under construction here 
than there are in Philadelphia. 

By far the leading building operation here is 
the ideal community that is being put thru by 


which it will build a $200,000 community. Dif- 
fering from most such operations, this will have 
all improvements, tree planting, shrubbery, 
grass plots and general improvements made by 
the builders. 

The community will consist of fifteen high 
grade dwellings, arranged in three groups, using 
the entire large block. Each group will have a 











Grouping of Houses Being Built by T. S. Goslin Lumber Co. 


the T. S. Goslin Lumber Co., one of this city’s 
most progressive business concerns. Mr. Goslin 
was for many years a builder here, and later 
became interested in the J. H. Coombs Lumber 
Co. Not long ago this concern was taken over, 
and the name changed to the T. 8. Goslin Lum- 
ber Co. Many of the biggest and best buildings 
in the city, including the magnificent high school, 
banks, hotels, apartments, and many of the 
finest residences, were erected by Mr. Goslin. 
The Goslin company secured a large block of 
land near the beach, just north of the center of 
“the town, in the finest residential section, on 


circular drive in front of the houses, with gar- 
dens and ornaments, and each house will have 
its garage, but these are grouped at the back of 
the block. The arrangement is shown by the 
accompanying sketch and diagram. The dwell- 
ings will be all-year houses, with heating facili- 
ties, rather than the usual summer cottages. 
Each will have its own garbage incinerator, and 
all wires will be underground, eliminating the 
objectionable features of most blocks. Each 
individual buyer will be allowed to carry out his 
own ideas in the house construction to a certain 
extent, provided it does not conflict with the 


general scheme, and the houses will vary in 
external and interior construction. 

In the erection of these houses southern pine 
framing will be used, and the exteriors will be 
of white pine siding or cedar shingles. The 
interiors will be finished in mahogany and white 
enamel. The roofs will be creo-dipped shingles in 
different shades. It is estimated that singly these 
houses would cost $15,000 each even at the pres- 
ent reduced costs, as compared with those pre- 
vailing a few months ago, but by building the 
entire block as a community operation, they 
ean be sold for $12,000 each. Each house will 
have enclosed porch, and on the first floor there 
will be a living room with large fireplace, dining 
room, kitchen, breakfast nook, laundry, lavatory 
and toilet. The second floor will have three 
bedrooms, sewing room, tile bathroom,, and 
separate shower bath. The third floor will contain 
a maid’s room, lavatory and toilet. Under the 
present laws of New Jersey, these houses will 
be exempt from taxes for five years. Clyde S. 
Adams, of Philadelphia, is the architect. 

This operation, calling for nerve and con- 
fidence, will be a big asset. to the city, and the 
townspeople are heartily behind the lumber con- 
cern in its undertaking. Bankers, business men, 
merchants and property owners are supporting 
it, and it looks as if the proposition would be 
a success from the start. The Board of Trade 
is also a hearty supporter. 

The T. S. Goslin Lumber Co. has been preach- 
ing that now is the time to build, and is proving 
that it believes what it preaches by starting 
what is generally stated to be about the biggest 
thing ever undertaken in the city in the way 
of a general improvement. Mr. Goslin is a 
builder of thirty years’ experience; a director 
of the Marine National Bank, the Wildwood 
Board of Trade, the Five Mile Beach Building 
& Loan Association, and active in other of the 
city’s business interests. 

Of the sale price of $12,000, $1,000 is payable 
when the work is started, and four payments 
of $1,000 each are to be made at equal intervals 
as the work progresses. The company will, if 
desired, assist the purchaser in placing a mort- 
gage for the balance. 
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More Thoro Drying, Better Lumber and Valuable 
Byproducts Result from New Kiln Process 


LAUREL, Miss., Mareh 21.—Under personal 
supervision of the originator, William H. 
Mason, formerly of Orange, N. J., the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., this city, has recently 
installed anew method of operating its dry 
kilns, which materially improves the lumber and 
increases the kiln capacity, in addition to pro- 
ducing a profitable amount of crude turpentine, 
which upon being refined produces high grade 
turpentine and pine oil. Mr. Mason has for 
some time been carrying on a series of experi- 
ments for extracting turpentine as a byproduct, 
during the manufacture of lumber, but as his 
experiments were on a laboratory scale there 
was nothing to indicate the effect of the process 
on the lumber. 

The matter of a practical test was therefore 
taken up with the Wausau Southern Lumber Co. 
which resulted in arrangements being made to 
install an experimental plant in connection with 
its large mill here. These experiments were 
started last summer and after some preliminary 
work a kiln was constructed with a capacity of 
one average kiln truck of lumber, or ap- 
proximately 5,000 feet. Daily experiments were 
made with this kiln for about six months, until 
the commercial possibilities were thoroly demon- 
strated. The results were so satisfactory that 
the management of the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Co., because of its desire to improve its 
product, decided to adopt the process and equip 
one of the large kilns for treating one-half of 
the kiln dried lumber. 

This kiln was equipped and began operating 
in January of this year. After careful tests 
and rigid inspection of the lumber produced by 
the treatment, it was found so materially im- 
proved that the company decided to equip a 
second kiln, thus enabling it to treat the entire 
output of kiln dried lumber. 


Byproducts Yield Is Profitable 


The treatment in addition to improving the 
‘lumber yields sufficient turpentine and pine oil 
to pay a satisfactory profit on the small invest- 
ment required for equipping the kilns. The 
yield of crude turpentine varies with the class 
of lumber being treated. Outputs of 1% 
gallons a thousand feet of lumber have been 
obtained, but it is probable the average will be 
approximately one gallon a thousand feet. 

The Wausau Southern Lumber Co. has seven 
dry kilns, each being 12x20x100 feet with a 
capacity of 50,000 feet each. These kilns were 
formerly used as progressive kilns in the cus- 
tomary way. Now two of the kilns are used for 
preliminary treatment and the other five are 
used for completing the drying. In equipping 
the kilns for the process, the ventilators are 
closed and a vapor pipe substituted. Equipment 
is installed to circulate live steam thru the 
lumber. The vapor pipe is connected to a con- 
denser and the latter is supplied with pond 
water for condensing purposes. An automatic 


separator is placed below the condenser to 
receive the condensate which separates the crude 
turpentine from the water. The separator is 
connected to a measuring tank which holds the 
turpentine until it is pumped to the storage 
tanks at the refining plant. 
Treated Lumber Takes Paint Better 

Very careful inspection of the lumber pro- 
duced by this treatment has conclusively demon- 
strated that this process does not loosen the 








Experimental station showing apparatus used In 
investigating and developing resinous products 
from lumber. . 


knots, and materially reduces checking and 
warping of the lumber. 

One of the most important improvements 
noticeable in the tests and inspection of the 
lumber is the fixation of the resins due to the 
removal of their natural solvents, turpentine and 
pine oil. Because of such fixation the lumber 
takes and holds paint better than untreated 
lumber, and there is less liability for paint 
blistering, due to the fact that the resins are 
less liable to run when exposed to heat. This 
drying or fixing of the resins is explained fully 
in the chapter on drying by superheated steam, 
in the book on the ‘‘ Kiln Drying of Lumber,’’ 
by H. D. Tiemann, Government expert on kiln 
drying, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. [This book is for sale by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. | 


There is also a noticeable difference in the 
shipping weight. This is not only due to the 
additional resins which are removed from the 
lumber, but is also due to the fact that because 
of the removal of these resins, more complete 
drying is obtained. 

Another noticeable difference between the 
treated and untreated lumber is that the bark 
on the lumber which shows wane becomes 
loosened and drops off as the lumber is removed 
from'the dry kiln trucks. This makes dressing 
somewhat more simple. 


Operating Cost Is Unusually Small 

The cost of operation of the plant is unusually 
small as it requires only one man to operate the 
treatment kilns and one man to operate the 
refining still. 

The two kilns used for the treatment are 
operated as charge kilns. They are filled with 
lumber fresh from the saw and then closed up. 
Live steam is circulated thru the lumber, the 
heat coils being used as usual. In a short time 
the lumber is brought to the boiling point and 
all the additional heat supplied from the super- 
heated live steam and from the coils is used in 
boiling off the surplus moisture in the wood. 
The steam penetrates the wood, drawing out 
much of the resins, and removes the crude 
turpentine from these resins in the form of a 
vapor. After condensing these vapors the 
turpentine is readily separated, as it floats on 
the water. This treatment is continued for 
twenty-four hours and the lumber is removed 
and placed in the progressive kilns to complete 
the drying in the usual manner. The drying 
progresses much faster than with green lumber, 
— to the treatment it has had in the process 

iln. 

At the Wausau Southern mill a hoisting en- 
gine is used to pull the trucks from the kiln to 
the transfer car. The kiln is charged and dis- 
charged in one hour. The turpentine is drawn 
off rapidly in the first few hours of operation, 
but the amount drawn off decreases until at the 
end of twenty-four hours substantially all the 
available turpentine is removed. The consump- 
tion of steam in using this process is substan- 
tially the same as normally used. 


Refining the Crude Turpentine 


The crude turpentine produced in the treat- 
ment kilns is pumped to the refining plant, 
which is situated near the pond. This plant 
consists of a still of some 500 gallons capacity, 
the necessary condenser, and several tanks for 
storing the products. The refining of the crude 
turpentine is very simple. The still is charged 
with crude turpentine and live steam is admitted 
thru a spray pipe. The vapors coming off are 
condensed and consist of a mixture of pure tur- 
pentine and water in the proportion of 60 parts 
turpentine and 40 parts water. This liquid 
passes thru an automatic separator where the 

















“View showing extracting kilns with condensers and separators at right. 
No. 1 kiln in operation and No. 2 kiln being loaded with green lumber. 


Note system of hoisting kiln doors. 


Side view of extracting kilns showing vapor 
turpentine vapors from extracting kilns to condensers. 





Ipes which conduct the 


Each of the con- 


densers handles the vapor from one kiln. 
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Close view of condensers showing separators and measuring tanks. Small 
rod at right of condenser is Intake pipe supplying water from pond for 
Small pump below condensers is used for pumping 


condensing purposes. 
the crude turpentine to storage tanks. 


turpentine is removed from the water, which is 
run off. The product is measured and tested 
before being run into the pure turpentine 
storage tanks. After a time the percentage of 
water increases and the gravity of oil, which 
consists of turpentine and pine oil, increases. 


The Byproducts Produced 


This mixture is called splits and is run to a 
separate tank. Then when the percentage of 
water increases still more and the gravity of 
the splits becomes still higher, it is an indica- 
tion that all of the turpentine has been removed 
and pure pine oil is being distilled. This is run 
into the pine oil storage tank and the operation 
is continued until practically no oil is coming 
over. Then the residue which remains is drawn 
out and the still is ready for another charge. 
The residue consists of tar, rosin, and other oils, 
and has little value, but as it is less than 1 
percent of the original charge, the loss is 
negligible. It is necessary to redistill the splits 
in the same manner as the crude turpentine was 
distilled, so as to separate the turpentine from 
the pine oil. From one hundred gallons of crude 
turpentine the products after refining is ap- 
proximately 87 gallons of turpentine, 12 gallons 
of pine oil, and 1 gallon of residue. 


Purposes for Which Used 


The turpentine made and refined as described 
is high-grade water white and can be used for 
any purpose for which gum turpentine is used. 
The pine oil is a pale yellow volatile oil with 
characteristic sweet piney odor and is much more 
valuable than turpentine. It has many uses, 
some of which are: As a ‘‘floatation’’ oil, for 
it has the property of attaching itself to the ores 
of the more precious metals, such as gold, silver, 
‘copper etc., and causes them to float in water, 
by which means they are recovered from the 
gangue. It is also used in the high-grade 
‘varnishes, as a base for perfumes, in most metal 
polishes, and one of its most important uses is 
in medicines, for it is a very powerful anti- 
septic. 

It will be of interest to know that Mr. Mason, 
‘who took his mechanical engineering course at 
Cornell University, New York State, was an 
ensign in the Navy during the Spanish-American 
‘War, was later associated with Thos. A. Edison 
at Orange, N. J., for many years as general 
engineer. During the late war Mr. Mgson was 
general superintendent of construction for the 
“Merchants Ship Building Corporation at Bristol, 
Pa., with eight thousand men under his super- 
‘vision, the company being organized by W. 
Averill Harriman and afterward taken over by 
the United States Government. 


Inventors Ready to Serve Millmen 


In view of the rapidly decreasing supply of 
‘timber available for producing turpentine, and 
the growing importance of the principles of 
conservation and elimination of all waste, this 
discovery of a new process should be of per- 
tinent interest to the manufacturers of timber 
thruout the softwood section. 
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By this process any mill equipped with steam- 
heated dry kilns can, at a small expense, produce 
turpentine and pine oil at a substantial profit, 
and the same time procure a better grade of 
lumber with less shipping weight. Patents are 
pending on the entire process. Mr. Mason ex- 
pects to locate permanently in Laurel and his 
services will be available for the installation of 
other plants in the South. 


Close view of condensers showing foundation 
upon which they are mounted, with separators 
and connections to measuring tanks; also 
discharge pipe on condenser where cooling 
water is discharged. 


MAKING IT EASY FOR EMPLOYEES TO SAVE 


Employers in other States who wish to en- 
courage savings by their workers as a basis for 
home owning or for the other advantages that 
acerue from the practice of thrift will be in- 
terested in a plan fathered by the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of New York. 
The underlying idea is to enlist the large num- 
ber of potential savers to whom the ordinary 
procedure of depositing in a savings bank en- 
tails real or imaginery obstacles. To many 
workers, entirely unaccustomed to banking 
methods, the simple procedure of opening a 
savings account involves ‘‘red tape’’ and the 
loss of time, so they simply follow the easy 
path of procrastination. Savings bank officers 
who have to do with the securing of new accounts 
will testify to the difficulty experienced in over- 





Refining plant which contains a still and condensing worm, also separator 
and measuring tank. Crude turpentine is pumped from the extracting 
plant at the kilns to the crude storage tank located behind the three 
connected tanks shown. 


coming the inertia of workers who~ readily 
enough admit that they ought to be depositing 
weekly in a savings account but who, for one 
reason or another, postpone doing so. It also 
is a fact that many workers find it inconvenient 
to go personally to a bank to make their de- 
posits. 


Tc get these and other classes of workers who 
ought to be savers lined up in a definite thrift 
program three plans have been devised by the 
association referred to. These plans, it should 
be said, have been approved by the New York 
State supervisor of banks and banking, and the 
same authority will exercise supervision over 
their operation. 

These plans are framed to fit various classes 
of employers, some of whom are much more in- 
terested in getting their employees to save and 
therefore are willing to assume more trouble on 
their behalf, than are others. 


The three plans may be briefly outlined as 
follows: 


PLAN No. 1.—Each employee authorizes his em- 
ployer to deduct a certain sum each pay day; the 
employer banks this amount in the employee’s own 
hame in the savings bank with which arrange 
ments have been made; the bank book may be left 
with the bank, with the employer for safe keeping, 
or the employee may retain it if he wishes. The 
employer prepares in duplicate each pay day a list 
of the employees who are subscribers and the 
amount deposited. He receives a receipt from the 
bank, and he also incloses in each pay envelope 
a statement showing the amount deducted from the 
employee’s wages. 

The amount to be saved can be increased or de- 
ereased at any time. Also an employee can take 
out part or all of his savings with interest when- 
—<— he cares to by presenting his bank book at the 
ANK, 

PLAN No, 2.—Under this plan, which appeals to 
employers who are particularly anxious to help 
their people to save, the employee can not only 
have whatever sum he names deducted regularly 
from his pay and deposited in the savings bank, but 
whenever he wants to withdraw part or all of his 
savings he does not have to go to the savings bank 
at all but can have the money paid over to him 
by_ his employer. 

This plan is particularly adaptable to organiza- 
tions employing large numbers of workers who are 
scattered over wide territory, many of whom may 
not be located near a savings bank. This is the 
plan that the New York Telephone Co. has adopted. 
All the work of deducting and paying out savings 
is done by the employer. The employee is thus 
relieved of the trouble of having to go to a savings 
bank. The employer keeps a record, of course, of 
all deposits and withdrawals and furnishes this 
information to the savings bank, which retains all 
the bank books and keeps them posted up to date, 
furnishing the employer with all needful informa- 
tion at regular intervals. 

PLAN No. 3.—Under this plan the employer is re- 
lieved of the labor and responsibility of handling 
deposits. A representative selected by either the 
employer or the employees is stationed near the 
spot where the pay is handed out and takes in 
whatever sums employees wish to deposit. This 
representative takes the money to the savings bank, 
attends to the opening of new accounts, makes de- 
posits on other accounts, and then distributes the 
bank books to the employees. Arrangements to 
make withdrawals thru this representative may 
also be made. 


THE LUMBER salesman’s favorite songs: 
‘‘Buy, Baby, Buy,’’ and ‘‘In the Sweet Buy 
and Buy.’’ 
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A WHOLESALER’S VIEW AS TO THE FUTURE 


One of the leading members of the west Coast 
wholesale lumber industry is John Saari, presi- 
dent and treasurer of the Saari-Roblin Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore. Mr. Saari not only is a 
good lumberman but is a close student of busi- 
ness economics. A short time ago he made an 
extended tour of the country, devoting his at- 
tention especially to a study of conditions in 
the eastern part of the United States affecting 
the lumber industry. Upon his return to Port- 
land he was requested by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN to give its readers the benefit of his 
views as to the future outlook for the lumber 
industry. In response to this request Mr. 
Saari has written as follows: 


Replying to your recent letter asking for an 
expression of my views as to the future outlook 
for the lumber industry, beg to say that my views 
are very optimistic and the most emphatic way 
that I can express them is to quote the speaker 
at the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan 
retailers’ meeting at South Bend, Ind., the other 
week, who, as quoted in the editorial in your 
March 5, issue, said: “The biggest building boom 
this country has ever seen is going to bust right 
in your face.” 


Portland (Ore.) Has Building Boom 


In that issue you give numerous reports indi- 
cating that notwithstanding our pessimists and 
ealamity howlers, the building industry is reviving 
wherever weather conditions permit. Undoubtedly, 
it would seem paradoxical to some to hear that 
Portland, Ore., whose mainstay is the lumber in- 
dustry, is actually experiencing building activity 
which practically amounts to a boom; that most 
of our local sawmills are busy supplying local 
demand. In fact, two local mills of large capacity 
have stopped wholesale carload shipments alto- 
gether because their local retail demand is greater 
than they can supply. 


There is no reason why Portland should have 
more building activity this early in the year than 
any other city where housing shortage exists, 
except for the fact that the weather here is mild 
and spring is unusually early. On the contrary 
people here, if anywhere, should hesitate for the 
reason that Portland’s prosperity depends mostly 
upon the activity of the lumber industry, which, 
as we all know, in the last six or eight months, 
has suffered more than any other industry. 


Inquiries Forecast Large Demand 


But, “Coming events cast their shadow before” 
from all over the country. If we could ship only 
a small percentage of the lumber for which we 
get inquiries, we would be doing a very large busi- 
ness. I am confident there are reasons for these 
inquiries and that soon they will develop into 
orders. The only thing I fear is that when these 
inquiries turn into orders the supply will be insuffi- 
cient, for most of our mills and logging camps 
have been shut down since last fall. Mills and 
logging camps, like retail establishments and fac- 
tories, will not start operatiens until the actual 
demand develops. Hence our stocks, instead of 
increasing, have decreased very materially since 
early winter. 


There should be no question about the pros- 
perity in the lumber and building industry this 
year. Our housing shortage already runs into 
millions and an average of fifteen hundred build- 
ings, of which nine hundred are dwellings, are 
destroyed by fire each day, not to mention destruc- 
tion by decay. The housing situation is reaching 
a point where it must and is going to be relieved. 
Money will be plentiful for building purposes; for 
there is no safer investment than real estate loans, 
nor is there any business which under the exist- 
ing conditions offers greater safety and more com- 
mensurate profits than the building industry. The 
building industry in general is less affected by 
fluctuations on account of foreign or domestic 
affairs than any other industry. Mr. Babson in 
his latest report says that the readjustment in 
lumber has been unusually severe and the next 
turn should be upward. 


Business Structure Is Sound 


Concerning the outlook for the business gener- 
ally for the coming year the largest national bank 
in the country says: 


“The general business situation is marked by 
greater confidence than was manifest in the last 
weeks of 1920, and there are tangible evidences of 
improvement. The apprehensions and rumors of 
impending trouble, which are always a demoraliz- 
ing influence when the credit situation is under 
strain, have been largely cleared away. The irre- 
sponsible talk about a “panic” has been silenced. 
The epidemie of business failures predicted for 


the end of the year did not come. The substantial 
business structure of the country is unshakened.” 


Economist Sees Shortage of Goods 


Brookmire’s ‘‘Forecaster” of recent date, says: 


“It is characteristic of general business and 
economic discussion greatly to overestimate either 
shortage or surplus of consumable goods. This is 
due to the principle long ago discovered by Ricardo 
that a change in the relationship between supply 
and demand has an apparent effect out of all pro- 
portion to the size of the actual change itself. 
As a matter of fact, the ups and downs which con- 
stitute periods of prosperity and depression in 
business are only the small waves which appear 
on the surface of a constant current of business 
going forward at all times of both prosperity and 
depression. 


“Due to this principle we have a very common 
conception at the present time that a tremendous 
oversupply of goods for consumption exists. As a 
matter of fact, there is in the hands of ultimate 
distributers at the present moment a supply of 
goods very considerably in excess of the demand, 
but when we consider the supply further back we 
find that primary producers are sending into the 
market now a lower supply of goods than at any 
time since May, 1919, and if we go back from 
that point, then we must go to the end of 1914 
to find such a general 
shutdown of producing 
facilities. 

‘When the whole sub- 
ject is studied it is ap- 
parent that the current 
level is so low that 
even the consumption 
at the bottom of the de- 
pression will create at 
least a temporary short- 
age of goods ready for 
immediate consumption 





JOHN SAARI, 
Portland, Ore. ; 
President Saari-Roblin 
Lumber Co. 





some time during the 
coming year. 

“The next opportu- 
nity which the fore- 
sighted man will have 
to take an advantage 
over the business man- 
ager who lives in the 
present only will be by 
the anticipation of this 
period of shortage. As 
indications stand at the 
present time it would 
seem that accumulations against that shortage 
should be made in the spring months of 1921.” 





Danger of Panic Negligible 


W. P. G. Harding, governor of the Federal 
Reserve Board, in his recent speech, ‘Why We Can 
Not Have a Panic,” among other things, said: 


“You can liken the business and financial world 
to a crowd in the theater. When the show is 
going along smoothly everyone is happy, but let 
somebody yell “fire’ and in an instant a part of 
the audience is a surging mob trying to get out 
of the doors. Those who lose their heads, of 
course, make all the noise and take up the most 
room; they block the exits in their frenzy and 
keep themselves and others from getting out. While 
the fire itself may be serious, the stampede is 
usually more so. You can have the panic without 
a fire; the mere mention of fire will start a stam- 
pede. Until within a few years, fire and panic 
were inseparable. 


“But nowadays we rarely have a theater panic; 

the law compels the provision of a large number 
of exits and also insists that they be plainly, 
marked. 
_ “It is quite the same in business. It used to 
be that we would go along happily for about twenty 
years or so enjoying ourselves in the theater of 
prosperity when all of a sudden some great bank 
or banking house would fail, somebody would yell 
“panic” and everybody would, so to speak, rush 
for the same way out. The people would all try 
to get their money out of the banks at once, thus 
forcing many to suspend payment. Excited men 
would stop business and rush around trying to 
force debtors to pay up, at the same time refusing 
to pay their own bills. The factories would close 
down, throwing their people on the streets. The 
heart of business would stop beating. And just as 
in the theater there may or may not have been 
any fire! 

“Continuing the comparison, the number of peo- 
ple injured by the actual business fire is as noth- 
ing to the people hurt in the mad scramble to 
get out. Even in the old time theater there was 
seldom reason for a panic; there were usually 
exits enough if the people did not start to push. 
But few ever stopped to think of that. Panics 
of any kind result from emotion overpowering 
thought. There is no reasoning with them, but 
the basis of the fear that promotes them may be 
taken away. Making more exits and marking 
them, as well as instructing the people what to 
do in the case of fire, has taken much of the danger 


of panic out of the theater. Following the same 
thought, the country established the Federal Re- 
serve Banks which not only permit the people 
to get out in the case of a financial fire, but 
what is more important, show them beforehand 
that there are plenty of exits, whatever the emer- 
gency and hence no one needs try to climb out over 
the back of his neighbor. 

“There are always some frightened souls who 
will talk financial panic and give us a reason there- 
for that we have had panics in the past. But in 
the past we did not have the financial exits 
marked; now they are marked. Therefore, altho 
something might happen which would cause a few 
people to lose their heads, not enough could pos- 
sibly become so excited to forget that there were 
ready exits, and hence the danger of another finan- 
cial panic in this country is so small as to be 
negligible.” 


Public Is Regaining Confidence 


The above extracts from Mr. Harding’s very 
excellent, timely, and convincing speech, the bank’s 
statement, and economist’s forecast clearly illus- 
trates the condition and action of business within 
the last year. Someone hollered “‘fire’’ and the 
people lost their heads and made a mad rush for 
“safety” with a consequent loss and suffering. But 
it is gratifying and reassuring to know that there 
actually was no fire, nor any reason for the talk 
of panic and that the people are regaining their 
confidence and preparing to resume their daily 
tasks in a normal manner. 


NEW YORKER DISCUSSES OUTLOOK 


New York, March 21.—‘‘The lumber trade 
would be very reluctant to have to advance its 
prices,’’ Fred J. Bruce, vice president of Homan 
& Puddington, one of the leading wholesale lum- 
ber houses in New York, told a representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today. ‘‘ Yet, if 
construction work is dammed back and later re- 
leased with a rush, it would seem inevitable that 
prices would rise to some degree.’’ 

Mr. Bruce, who is chairman of the publicity 
committee of the Nylta Club, added: 


Lumber prices have been lowered 30 to 35 per- 
cent on the average, and this is beginning to stimu- 
late building operations. The lumber industry has 
undergone readjustment. Foreseeing the necessity 
of lower costs to encourage prompt construction 
work, there has been almost systematic deflation. 
The average price reduction applies to lumber suit- 
able for manufacturing and construction purposes. 
Comparatively the same reductions have been 
effected in grades used in cabinet, piano and furni- 
ture making, altho they were greater in some cases 
and less in others. Regardless of the cost of manu- 
facture and regardless of prices the retail dealers 
may have paid for lumber, building and manufac- 
turing trades are now being supplied with lumber 
at minimum replacement costs. The lumber trade, 
in line with other business, has promoted a policy 
of caution and retrenchment since last June and 
today there are few in the business who are not 
working on a fairly sound financial basis. For 
some time the industry has been marking time 
with the expectation of an improvement in busi- 
ness, Stocks at the mills are fairly well depleted, 
but the banks have not encouraged the lumber 
manufacturers to go in for a very heavy production. 
It is rather difficult to estimate production this 
year, altho in a general way it would seem that the 
manufacturers have produced about 50 to 60 per- 
cent of their output for 1920. 


We find that the demand for lumber for dwell- 
ing construction and the like is much stronger in 
the suburban districts than in the metropolitan 
zones. This is aside from the activity being dis- 
played in the coast and summer resorts, which, of 
course, is seasonal. The lumber trade at large has 
been somewhat disappointed in the slowness of re- 
vival, yet there are very good, sound reasons for 
this delay. Labor figures so largely in the cost of 
construction work, and the labor organizations 
have been so firm in their repeated refusals to ac- 
cept lower wages that the leading institutions are 
inclined to be cautious and are limiting their loans 
in expectation of decreased costs. We look to labor 
to do its part eventually in bringing about normal 
conditions, Another big factor in making lumber 
expensive is railroad rates, and it is to be hoped 
that the roads will make reductions in the near 
future. It is by transporting lumber from the 
West, South and East that present reductions have 
been made possible. So, with reductions in labor 
costs, not to mention reductions in freight rates, 
we look for a gradual resumption of building, with 
further increase during the summer and fall. Speak- 
ing of labor, I might mention that the unorganized 
employees in various lumber yards thruout the 
country, when approached by employers, have shown 
themselves ready to accept 15 to 20 percent reduc- 
tions in wages. 





THERE’S something mighty queer about that 
slippery and elusive proposition that we call 
‘¢income.’’ None of us can live without it and: 
mighty few of us can live within it. 
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WILL ENFORCE FIRE LAWS STRICTLY 


MissouLta, Mont., March 21.—District For- 
ester Fred Morrell and the other forest officers 
of District No. 1, which includes Montana and 
northern Idaho, announce their determination 
vigorously to enforce the forest fire laws. Near- 
ly 60 percent of all forest fires that have oc- 
eurred in this district during the last twelve 
years have been caused by human negligence 
or carelessness. There has been a more thoro 
organization of the forest for this campaign 
as a result of an eight days conference recently 
held at Haugan, Mont., attended by representa- 
tives from all the national forests of the dis- 
trict. A special officer for law enforcement has 
been appointed, Attorney P. J. O’Brien being 
selected for this place. Fines imposed for vio- 
lation of the fire laws, whether the prosecutions 
are under Federal or State laws, accrue to the 
local county public school funds. 





MACHINE GUNS FOR GYPSY MOTH 


SOMERVILLE, N. J., March 21.—With a bat- 
tery of nine of the most powerful squirt guns 
ever devised, this State is preparing to begin 
a warfare for the preservation of its forests, 
orchards and shade trees from the ravages of 
the Gypsy moth. The big guns, mounted on 
motor trucks, will be able to pour a column of 
high pressure spray over the highest trees in the 
affected regions. They have been constructed 
under special orders of the State department of 
agriculture, and it is expected that they will 
eover two hundred square miles of. territory 
during the_season. State Entomologist Headlee 
estimates that it will take a 3- to 5-year war to 
exterminaté the pest. Federal officials say that 
the speed’ with which the State has armed and 
mobilized its forces for this fight will save both 
the State nd Federal governments millions of 


dollars of damage that a year’s delay might 
have entailed. The State agricultural officials 
have lost no time in this work, depending on 
Congress to lend its power later. 





FOREMEN DISCUSS INCREASED PRODUCTION 


FINKBINE, Miss., March 21.—In order to 
stimulate interest in their work and to devise 
ways and means to increase production and 
eut costs, the Finkbine Lumber Co. from time 
to time holds meetings of its foremen at which 
lengthy and pertinent discussions are entered 
into. The most recent meeting of this kind 
was held Tuesday evening, March 15, Superin- 
tendent S. J. Hinton 
calling the meeting to 
order. Mr. Hinton told 
the men what progress 
had been made in the 
last two weeks, compar- 
ing results with the 
previous two weeks and 
showing that the results 
had been much more 
satisfactory. However, 
he stated that the cost 
of logging was still too 
great and that to con- 
tinue operations logging 
costs must be reduced. 

A. L. Hatton, section 
foreman, gave some 
very helpful points on 
grading ie D. A. TR 
Fairly, engineer, asked 
what he had learned in 
running trains over log- 
ging spurs, replied, ‘‘ Be 
Careful,’’ which sage 
advice was unanimously approved. T. O. Lovett 
explained that he was doing some grading work 
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The Switching Prob- 
lem Presented 


and that his aim was to do it in as practical 
a way as possible, Mr. Hinton in further 
discussion declared that supplies were a large 
item in the cost of logging and that some way 
must be found to conserve supplies and thus 
eut the cost. It was decided that everyone 
should go back to his work with the idea of 
increasing production, and in this way overcome 
the increased cost engendered by necessary sup- 
plies. 

A switching problem was presented for solu- 
tion by anyone who cared to attempt it. The 
accompanying illustration presents graphically 
the problem. The idea is to turn a train around 
the ‘‘Y’’ quickly, moving the cars that are 
being loaded and then to place them back 
in the same position they were in so that loading 
can be completed. The trainmen present gave 
up the problem, but Mr. Barnett, a loaderman, 
with the assistance of the Y. M. C. A. secretary 
worked out a very practical solution. 


HOW TO GROW BLACK WALNUT 


The United States Forest Service has pub- 
lished Bulletin 933, dealing with the growth 
and management of black walnut. It is a 
pamphlet of forty-three pages, by F. S. Baker, 
of the Forest Service. . 

Black walnut has been given much atten- 
tion recently, because it has been shown that 
it promises to remain a valuable tree and is in 
no immediate danger of disappearing. It re- 
sponds well to protection and care, and it 
grows rapidly. The bulletin just published 
deals with the growing and protection of the 
tree for commercial purposes. It may be 
bought from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., at 20 cents a copy. 








SAYS WE MUST HELP EUROPE RECOVER 


The fact that the permanent prosperity of 
this country is inextricably bound up with that 
of Europe was forcefully set forth in an ad- 
dress on the topic ‘‘Unless We Pull Europe Up 
She Will Pull Us Down,’’ delivered recently 
by Gardner B. Perry, viee president and treas- 
urer of the American Trading Co., of New 
York. The occasion of the address was a dinner 
given by the Troy Club, of Troy, N. Y., for a 
group of bankers who had met to discuss the 
Edge law, and to confer regarding the wisdom 
of investing national bank capital in the secur- 
ities of the new $100,000,000 foreign trade 
financing corporation being organized under 
that law. With the exception of a close analysis 
of the provisions of the Edge law with which 
he closed his address—prefaced by the remark 
that ‘‘The value of such a $100,000,000 corpora- 
tion to the United States and to other countries 
will best be understood if we look into that 
law more carefully—Mr. Perry spoke as follows: 


I believe that the subject of my address: “Un- 
less We Pull Europe Up She Will Pull Us Down,” 
is the best answer to the argument that if we 
help the European countries to get on their feet 
they will thus sooner become keener competitors 
of ours in foreign fields. 

Countries are now more like individuals. We 
take, for example, a keen, ‘energetic man, eager 
for business, living in a town the inhabitants of 
which, for one reason or another, are unable to 
get ahead, and find him not nearly as successful 
as if that same man were in a town where all the 
citizens were on their feet and striving for busi- 
ness. The United States can likewise be more suc- 
cessful and prosperous if all the countries of the 
world are energetically on their feet. The pros- 
perity of a country depends almost entirely on its 
ability to sell its surplus. The great trouble that 
the United States is now facing is just this in- 
ability, due to the curtailment in the buying power 
of foreign nations. 

Until the war’ changed our position from a 
debtor nation to a creditor nation the world had 
plenty of credit with which to take our surplus, 
for altho our exports of commodities exceeded the 
imports, yet our imports of invisible goods, such 
as coupons and other debits caused by dividends, 
freight and insurance premiums, immigrants’ re- 
mittances and tourists’ expenses, went to balance 


the books. The invisible net debit before the war 
is estimated at about $525,000,000 per annum, and 
is now reduced to a net debit of about $185,000,000 
per annum. Had our balance of trade between 
exports and imports of. merchandise remained the 
same, this invisible item alone would have fallen 
short last year by $340,000,000 of balancing the 
ledger, but on top of this came the great increase 
on the credit side, during the last few years, in 
the value of exports over imports, showing an 
average of about $2,750,000,000 during the- war 
period, of $4,000,000,000 in 1919 and of 
$3,000,000,000 last year. Since the outbreak of 
the war in 1914 we have piled up a balance of 
exports over imports of about $19,000,000,000 and 
our ordinary, invisible debits have amounted to 
say $2,500,000,000, leaving a net credit of $16,500,- 
000,000. If it had not been for our taking back so 
many of our own securities and in addition loaning 
to foreign countries large sums of money, we 
never could have exported the surplus that we 
did. Of this $16,500,000,000, the United States 
Government advanced probably $11,000,000,000 or 
$12,000,000,000 in the form of loans, or credits, 
or expenditures for the army, so that we might 
safely say that this $11,000,000,000 or $12,000,- 
000,000 was responsible for taking that much of 
our exported surplus. 


The balance of approximately $5,000,000,000 
was chiefly composed of: 1, imports of gold; 2, ab- 
normal remittances since the armistice over and 
above the normal increase, by people in the United 
States to relatives abroad, or carried by immi- 
grants returning to foreign countries; 3, other 
relief expenditures; 4, return of American securi- 
ties; 5, private investments in foreign securities ; 
6, deficit, or in other words open accounts. This 
deficit is what stares us in the face, is what 
weakens foreign exchange and appreciates the 
United States dollar in terms of other countries. 
This deficit will be the nest egg of a much bigger 
deficit unless we look out. Now on top of this we 
are face to face with the fact that the United 
States Government has stopped loaning money 
abroad, and is nearly at an end of exporting money 
for its troops abroad, that the available surplus 
of United States securities abroad is nearly ex- 
hausted, and that the foreign countries have prac- 
tically stopped exporting their gold. It has come 
to a pass where Europe, South America, Africa 
and Asia have run out of breath as far as being 
able to buy from us is concerned. They have no 


money to buy our surplus, which in turn is piling ~ 





up and jamming back into the home markets and 
demoralizing domestic prices. 

What are we going to do about it? There is 
only one thing to do and that is to pour capital 
abroad. People must realize in the final analysis 
with our trade balance as it is, that if we do not ex- 
port capital or loans we will have to import goods. 
If we are forced to do this, we will add to our sur- 
plus here and consequently postpone prosperity. We 
are at the point where we must take the big step. 
Herbert Hoover has said: “We are indeed at that 
changing point in our national economics that the 
British empire faced in 1860, when no longer could 
Britain take full value in commodities for the 
commodities which she exported, and that if she 
would continue to expand, continue to progress, she 
had to invest the realization of these commodities 
abroad, and by doing so she not only extended the 
capacity and the absorption of British goods, but 
lifted the standard of living of the entire world.” 


The American Bankers’ Association foresaw the 
sitation when in Chicago two years ago it 
created the committee on commerce and marine, 
of which John McHugh, vice president of the 
Mechanics’ & Metals National Bank, became chair- 
man. After careful study the committee finally 
recommended to the association, at the convention 
in Washington last October, that it was its belief 
that a large foreign financing corporation formed 
under the Edge law and participated in by banks, 
merchants, manufacturers and business men 
generally, was the most feasible solution that 
could be offered, and that only thus would the 
best and quickest results be obtained. 

The association adopted the McHugh report and 
President Drum called a meeting in Chicago in 
December of bankers, business men and farmers 
from all over the country and outlined to them 
the plan. Mr. Drum then turned the meeting over 
to the delegates themselves, who elected their own 
chairman and other officers. After a two days 
meeting, taken up with speeches, discussions and 
committee work, it was unanimously decided to 
follow the McHugh plan and organize a $100,000,- 
000 foreign trade finance corporation under the 
Edge law, and a sum of $100,000 was underwritten 
to finance the organization of the corporation. A 
committee of thirty prominent men, selected geo- 
graphically, and to represent every business inter- 
est, was appointed as an organization committee 
and instructed to proceed with all the details of 
forming this corporation. Every delegate left Chi- 
eago fully convinced of the great step forward 
that had been taken. 

To quote Hoover again: “I believe that if you 
succeed in the project you have set out upon, this 
will have been the most momentous economic con- 
ference since the Armistice.” 
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FIR MEN EXTEND FIELD WORK 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 19.—At the regular 
meeting of the trustees of the West Coast For- 
est Products Bureau Tuesday, Chester J. Hogue, 
manager, was given authority to employ an ad- 
ditional field man in connection with the work 
now in hand. This step was taken after Mr. 
Hogue had submitted a comprehensive report 
showing the necessity of developing the field for 
structural timbers, and demonstrating that the 
railroads are the largest single purchasers of 
this material. The endeavor will be made to-get 
west Coast products on the map, thru securing 
proper specifications for Douglas fir. 

Mr. Hogue likewise brought a message from 
the New York lumber trade associations as to 
a definite means of recognizing and identifying 
the type of Douglas fir, which that market is 
willing to accept as the equivalent of what it 
knows commercially as longleaf pine. ‘‘I have 
found them very cordial and willing to help us 
in securing a proper recommendation of Doug- 
las fir in the New York building code,’’ said 
Mr. Hogue. ‘‘But they want us to tell them 
how to make the same selections as are made in 
southern pine and _ loblolly—excluding the 
young, rapid growth material, which is not 
suitable for structural purposes, and yet too 
much of which has been sent to the east coast 
in times past.’’ The answer to Mr. Hogue’s 
problem is largely a grading matter, which the 
West Coast Forest Products Bureau considered 
would properly go before the trustees of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association at Fri- 
day’s meeting in Portland. 

E. B. Chinn, trustee, reported that he had 
written a number of wire rope concerns in re- 


gard to the use of west Coast woods for the ° 


reels on which the manufacturers wind cables, 
and read a number of cordial replies. 

In the absence of President Howard Jayne, 
who is in the East, R. W. Vinnedge, president 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
acted as chairman of the meeting. Other trus- 
tees present were: E. A. Poyneer, Everett; 
Thorp Babcock, Hoquiam; Roy A. Dailey, Seat- 
tle; W. R. Ripley, Tacoma; O. R. Miller, Port- 
land; E. B. Chinn, Seattle; Walter Stout, Aber- 
deen, Harvey A. Lightner, Seattle; L. Gerling- 
er, jr., Portland; MacClellan Lanning, Portland. 

Mr. Hogue left here Thursday evening for 
Portland, and from that city will leave Sunday 
night for Chicago, where he will attend the 
‘‘Own Your Own Home’’ exposition, and is 
scheduled to talk before a number of associa- 
tions. 
April 1. 


SUCCESSFUL INTERINSURANCE EXCHANGE 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 19.—At the recent 
annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange at the office here of James H. De 
Veuve, attorney-in-fact and manager, all of 
the officers and trustees of the organization were 
reélected for the ensuing year, with the excep- 
tion of E. J. Palmer, of the Victoria Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Phemainus, B. C., who re- 
tired because of ill health and was succeeded 
by Harry W. Stuchell, of the Eclipse Mill Co., 
Everett. 

The Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange is 
an interinsurance organization, established 
with headquarters in Seattle eighteen years 
ago, since which time it has carried on. its 
business with increasing success from year to 
year, commanding the confidence and support 
of the lumber manufacturers of the Pacific 
coast and to quite an extent of those in the 
South and East. 

The exchange’s business during 1920 shows 
satisfactory profits, and the closing figures for 
the year indicated assets of over $200,000 with 
a net surplus of over $110,000. ‘‘The Lumber- 
men’s Indemnity Exchange is not making a 
drive for enlargement in business at the sacri- 
fice of proper underwriting,’’ states Mr. De 
Veuve. ‘‘The policy that it has maintained 
from the beginning and still maintains is that 
all risks taken over by the organization must 
be up to standard requirements satisfactory to 
the board of trustees and other members them- 
selves, every member of the exchange being 
requested from time to time to vote upon every 


He expects to reach New York about 


new member. Therefore, there is no occasion 
at any time for any unstable or poor physical 
risks being admitted to the organization, if 
members pay proper attention to voting upon 
applications for membership. ’’ 

At the annual meeting, which occurred on 
Feb. 18, the books of the company were audited 
by certified accountants, Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., and the audit reports and closing figures for 
the year’s operation were approved by the board 
of trustees. ; 

The president of the Lumbermen’s Indemnity 
Exchange, Everett G. Griggs, president St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, has been 
the president of the exchange for the last seven- 
teen years, indicating the confidence and respect 
with which he is held by members of the or- 
ganization. 

Mr. DeVeuve has been the attorney-in-fact 
since the organization of the exchange, in which 
he took a prominent part. The treasurer is C. 
C. Bronson, of Seattle. F. H. Jackson, of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., is 
vice president, and J. E. Bratnober, of the 
Allen & Nelson Mill Co., Seattle, secretary. These 
and the following constitute the board of trus- 
tees: J. H. Bloedel, Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Seattle; O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson 
Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore.; E. W. Hamber, B. 
C. Mills, Timber & Trading Co. (Ltd.), Van- 


JAMES H. DE VEUVDE, SEATTLE, WASH. ; 


Reélected Attorney-in-Fact of Lumbermen’s 
Indemnity Exchange 


couver, B. C.; W. Y. Kellogg, California Door 
Co., Oakland, Calif.; E. R. Hogg, Atlas Lumber 
Co., Seattle; W. F. H. Bucklin, Small & Bucklin 
(Ltd.), New Westminster, B. C.; Ralph H. 
Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, 
Wash.; H. W. Stuchell, Eclipse Mill Co., Ever- 
ett, Wash., and A. L. Paine, National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 


DISCUSSES MARKETING METHODS 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 19.—At Thursday’s 


luncheon of Seattle wholesale lumbermen, 
Chester J. Hogue, manager of the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, was guest of honor and 
principal speaker, and delivered a thirty-minute 
address in which he discussed marketing meth- 
ods as distinct from the market. He contended 
that the wholesaler, as a true salesman, ought 
to be thoroly familiar not only with his com- 
modity but also with his customer’s require- 
ments; that to force upon a customer something 
he did not want was a fatal mistake, resulting 
often in disaster for the trade. Mr. Hogue’s 
remarks were followed by a roundtable discus- 
sion of marketing methods, in which practically 
every wholesaler present took part. Other 
questions considered by the meeting included the 
uniform order blank and natural shrinkage of 
lumber, which Chairman Charles B. Floyd intro- 
duced to the gathering under the scientific term, 
‘*hydroscopicity.’’ 


CUT OF WESTERN PINES BY SPECIES 


PorRTLAND, OrE., March 19.—Secretary-man- 
ager A. W. Cooper, of the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has made public a table 
showing cuts by species for the last eleven years. 
of the mills cutting western pines in the terri- 
tory of the association. The 1921 cut is esti- 
mated, but it is emphasized that the estimate 
was made in the early part of January, at which 
time it was hoped the sale of lumber would be 
brisk by now, so that the estimate may be un- 
duly large, tho it shows a decrease of 25 percent 
below the 1920 figures. The table in thousands 
of feet follows: 


white pine 
Western 
white pine 


. No. of 
* companies 


243,027 294,846 184,276 
259,084 348,469 261,558 
337,594 416,822 449,981* 
376,323 446,669 377,630* 
281,227 648,940 362,166 
181,288 791,271 317,892 
204,840 812,878 324,662 
234,787 746,232 359,199 
258,607 855,337 439,635 
181,250 664,200 306,400 


* Mixed woods. 


+ Some mills considered as two companies, be- 
cause of sale and purchase. 

t Cut and shipment cards showed 1,646,713,000, 
caused by few mills not reporting every month. 


1,652,023¢ 
72,800 1,224,650 


SHINGLE SECRETARY RETURNS FROM TOUR 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 19.—J. S. Williams, 
former secretary of the shingle branch West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, and a member 
of the ‘Flying Squadron,’’ has returned from 
an extended trip into the middle West and East, 
during which he attended numerous retailers” 
conventions, and presented arguments for the 
new pack. ‘Mr. Williams says: 


At all of the conventions I attended, I explained 
to the dealers the manner in which the uniform 
pack of red cedar shingles has been worked out, 
and how simple a proposition it is, regardless of 
whether the dealer sells by the square or by the 
thousand. ’ 

When a retail lumberman realizes that the uni- 
form pack is a great aid in better meeting shingle 
competition, he is very seldom opposed to it, even 
tho his own competition of other materials with 
shingles is exceedingly small. The keener I found 
competition on shingles, the greater the favor with 
which the dealer viewing the uniform pack because 
of the materially better basis of price comparison. 

In fact, it was not until I attended two or three 
conventions west of Chicago, and visited several 
cities in the same territory, that I found any appre- 
ciable opposition to the uniform pack. The prin- 
cipal point made by big line-yard concerns is that 
it would entail some confusion in changing their 
stock records from one unit to another, tho admit- 
ting freely that after the change was made this 
difficulty would be eliminated. 

The desire on the part of the lumbermen for a 
single method of pack is quite universal, and it is 
my firm opinion that, considering the United States 
as a whole, the dealers generally will codperate 
with the manufacturers in making the uniform 
pack 100 percent effective. 

Relative: to business conditions generally, it is 
my opinion that building will not be done in any 
considerable volume before another crop is har- 
vested and the fali building season séts in. While 
I look for business conditions gradually to improve, 
there are so many factors that are not as yet 
conducive to building on a large scale, that will 
take several months to correct and that strengthen 
my opinion as previously stated. Inflation has 
given way to deflation, and the prices of many 
articles entering into home building and other 
construction are on a rock-bottom basis, 

It is the duty of the lumber industry and of 
the other industries producing building materials 
conclusively to point out to the public the fact (if 
it is a fact) that the prices now being asked the 
public are fair prices. If this is done, the public 
will have confidence in the situation, even if the 
present price level is not the prewar price level. 

Once things are under way, the potential build- 
ing demands of our country should provide ample 
business to keep all mills and factories busy, at 
prices permitting a fair margin of profit. 


Mr. Williams left on tour early in February. 
He attended the convention of the Mountain 
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States Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver, 
Colo; Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, Indianapolis; Ohio Association of Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers, Columbus; Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of the State of New York, 
Utica; Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Grand Rapids; Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh; 
West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Fairmont; Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Milwaukee; 
Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Chicago; National Federation of 
Construction Industries, Chicago; North Dakota 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Fargo. 

At each of the conventions except those at 
Denver, Pittsburgh and Chicago, Mr. Williams 
talked on the subject matter of shingles, point- 
ing out the things that the shingle branch has 
done for the betterment of grades, supplying 
dealers’ selling helps and advertising national- 
ly. He also devoted considerable time to techni- 
cal discussion of the factors affecting the dura- 
bility, beauty and economy of the red cedar 
shingle roof and siding. 

SABA Oaeaeeaeers 

A BriTIsH CoLUMBIA PLANT turning out roof- 
ing material has also recently made a wall board 
of sawdust, with calcined magnesite as a binder. 
This is fireproof and moisture proof and can be 
painted and kalsomined. 


-west Washington. 


TO BACK FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATION 


Tacoma, WasH., March 19.—Tacoma lumber- 
men will endeavor to raise $100,000 in stock 
subscriptions to the new Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation, to be capitalized at 
$100,000,000 and organized for the purpose of 
developing foreign trade with the United States. 
This decision was reached at a special meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma held 
March 14 at which the matter was taken up and 
discussed from all angles. 

Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., is a member of the 
organization committee of the Foreign Trade 
Financing Corporation for Tacoma and’ south- 
Mr. Griggs was the first 
speaker at the meeting and urged the lumbermen 
to support the movement, pointing out the 
benefits that will accrue from the success of the 
proposed organization. 

L. L. Doud, of the Defiance Lumber Co., and 
Paul Johns, of the Waterway Mill Co., were 
named as a special committee to canvass for sub- 
scriptions among the lumbermen. Mr. Doud 
declared at the meeting that he wished the club 
to take some action in order that a report could 
be made the same night as to what stand the 
lumbermen would take on the matter. 

George 8S. Long, secretary of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber. Co., declared that in his opinion 


the new corporation will be a great thing for 
the Pacific coast and he has recommended to his 
company that a large subscription be made to 
its stock. Mr. Long stated that the present 
trade situation makes it a necessity for some 
means of granting credit to other countries be 
arranged and that the proposed plan seems to 
have the most merit of any of the schemes sub- 
mitted. 

After a lengthy discussion in which most of 
those present took part a motion was made by 
W. Yale Henry, of the Clear Fir Lumber Co., 
that the club go on record as endorsing the 
organization plan and pledge itself to endeavor 
to raise $100,000 among the lumber interests of 
the district. This motion was carried without 
dissent. Among those who spoke during the 
discussion were George J. Osgood, Wheeler, 
Osgood Co.; E. V. Wintermote, Puget Sound 
Lumber Co.; Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge 
(Ine.); John Buffelen, Buffelen Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co.; Ralph Dickman, Danaher 
Lumber Co.; and E. W. Demerest, Pacifie Na- 
tional Lumber Co. 

No opposition to the plan developed, all those 
present seeming to think the scheme a good one. 
The only hitch was on the short time allowed for 
securing subscriptions, most of those present 
declaring they could not make any definite 
promises of funds until after further considera- 
tion. 





COAST PRODUCTS IN THE EASTERN MARKET 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 19.—L. C. C. Laur- 
sen, chief supervisor of the Pacific Lumber In- 
spection Bureau, has reported on the attitude 
of the eastern market toward west Coast woods 
from the standpoint of grades and the charac- 
ter of competing woods. This report, which has 
just been released for publication, takes up the 
points of manufacture, poor trimming, and 
grades; it devotes a chapter to shingles; it deals 
with railroad material; and closes with a dis- 
eussion of Atlantic coast territory. It is most 
comprehensive, covering practically every phase 
of the marketing of fir, and using some 6,000 
words in dealing with the subject. 


Must Improve Manufacture and Trimming 
Among other observations, he says: 


When we consider that northern pine and hem- 
lock and southern pine and cypress come into 
this market oversize in the rough, and seasoned 
at that, and compare with this, as the trade does, 
our Coast lumber, cut in the green and in many 
cases undersize, add to that the occasional varia- 
tion in sawing, plus the natural shrinkage, and 
you have the basis for your trouble in manufac- 
ture. Seventy-five percent of the trouble with 
Coast lumber in the East is poor manufacture and 
poor trimming. 


He says saw kerf defects in rough clears and 
tank stock are ‘‘very serious,’’ and should be 
watched closely, as generally they will not dress 
out. Inspectors evidently are taking their 
measurements on the edges, instead of on the 
ends between the two kerfs. ‘ 


Eliminate Encased Knot from No. 1 Boards 


_ As to whether the fir No. 1 common board 
is compared with a No. 2 common pine board, 
Mr. Laursen says: 


It is. This is not because of any fault in our 
No. 1 common rule, but because of the fact that 
shippers are not shipping according to the rule 
as written. Uvidence corroborating this state- 
ment can be found aplenty. In order to have the 
trade accept our No. 1 common board as No. 1, 
the black or encased knots must be kept out, even 
tho they are only pin or pencil size. This class 
of knot will not stay in the board after arriving 
back there, so if we wish to compete with the 
No. 1 common pine board, this type of knot must 
be eliminated. 

The No. 1 pine board I saw in market back there 
as compared with ours consisted of all high 
line No. 1 common, selected common, No. 3 clear 
and sap clears thrown in; so that is what we 
are up against. It may seem hard for you gentle- 
men to believe the statement, that even our live, 
hard knot will not stand up in as good shape as 
the northern or southern pine knot, as ours crack 
from the center out. This is also true of the 
western pine knot. So it seems to me that unless 
we can deliver the right kind of No. 1 board—a 
board that will compare favorably with boards of 
other species—we had better forget about it and 
turn our attention to other and larger sizes. I 
believe, however, we can produce a certain amount 


of these boards if proper precautions are taken 
in picking them out as they come thru the mill 
and they are properly graded when shipped. 


Recommends Improvements in Shingles 


As to shingles, Mr. Laursen makes the caustic 
observation that ‘‘some Coast manufacturers’’ 
are doing their best to drive the building trade 
to other materials. He says: 


In a Kansas City yard there are shingles that 
look more like sawn shakes than anything else, 
there being but little difference between the butt 
and the tip. Shingles should not only be inspected 
as the bundles are taken away from the packer, 
but the man loading should also look them over, 
throwing out imperfect bundles and especially the 
ones containing “washboards.’’ For the good of 
the industry I would recommend smoother trimmed 
ends, as is done at the Hoquiam Shingle Co. The 
majority of shingles in the eastern yards look bad, 
having particles of the wood fiber torn out, espe- 
cially shingles cut from top or very small logs. 
Many yard men and buyers think the shingles are 
cut from rotten timber. A smooth cutting set of 
saws, rigged up like a lath trimmer, will do the 


work. 
Exercise Care on Railroad Material 


In Mr. Laursen’s opinion, more care should 
be exercised in getting out railroad material, 
since an engineer knows pretty well what a cer- 
tain type of wood will stand, and whether it is 
safe for use in construction. He adds that in 
the opinion of several railway engineers, suitable 
material for heavy construction can be obtained 
on the Coast without the application of rigid 
technical rules, by eliminating very light weight 
material of either very coarse or very fine grain. 


Should Meet Atlantic Coast Requirements 


He remarks that trade on the Atlantic coast 
still has unpleasant memories of Douglas Fir 
cargoes delivered when the Panama Canal was 
opened. He says: 


The slogan in those days among the shippers on 
the west Coast was: “Do not ship too high grades, 
let us educate them to our lowest grades,” with 
the consequence that generally speaking low grade 
commons were shipped; but the eastern people 
were not educated to it, they simply said, no more 
of that. This is one of the main reasons why 
Mr. Hogue is having such a strenuous time having 
the building codes changed to higher strength 
values for Douglas fir. As it is now, fir is rated 
in strength values with northern spruce, shortleaf 
pine and loblolly ete. It has taken several years 
to regain only a small part of the footing lost thru 
the above policy; therefore, it is my suggestion, 
in order to get into this market and endeavor to 
develop the immense territory awaiting west Coast 
products, to deliver our product in the right man- 
ner. By that I mean, give the buyers back there 
what they want and the way they want it and, 
as said above, gradually work the market to our 
standards. 


Can Gradually Introduce Coast Standards 


We must remember that the territory back there 
has been settled and built up years ahead of our 
western country. For that reason easterners have 


older buildings than we have and as a certain 
amount of replacement has to be done at all times 
in these old structures, it is necessary for them to 
have material that can be worked into the sizes 
needed for such work. It is therefore my opinion 
that to begin with our product should go there in 
the rough and, as stated before, extra care be taken 
to see that lumber is up to size and well manu- 
factured. Special attention should be given to 
widths, and no crowding of grades. 

The reason for my saying this market can 
graduadly be brought to use our Coast standards, 
especially if lumber is seasoned before sizing, was 
fixed in my mind thru the faet that about 1,500,000 
feet of sized material has been delivered in Staten 
Island and another large consignment of the same 
class of stock has been delivered in the Borough 
of Queens, and so far not a peep has been heard 


- either from contractors or the building inspectors. 


Complaints on Manufacture and Sizes 

In addition we must remember the southern pine 
is strong on this market, sending sized material 
in there % inch off, whereas in the central West 
piners ship % inch off, so they are evidently ship- 
ping into the different markets what the trade 
desires. 

The main complaint heard on the Atlantic coast 
unfavorable to west Coast woods is poor manu- 
facture and scant sizes, by that I mean scant cut 
plus natural shrinkage. Then there is the very 
coarse grained material which is immediately 
classed with North Carolina pine, shortleaf or 
loblolly. 

From my observations it appears to me that 
the different lumber producing regions have much 
in common and should work as closely together 
as possible for the common good. True, each 
region has its own particular problems confront- 
ing it, but with the splendid array of big gaged, 
broadminded business men engaged in the business 
in the different regions, it should not be difficult 
to iron out the different problems. 


Poor Salesmanship Causes Trouble 

All the ills to which the Coast products fall heir 
in the eastern market are not all the fault of the 
manufacture. Poor salesmanship in many cases 
causes lots of trouble, by the salesman not being 
familiar with the product he is selling, in some 
cases promising something which will not be found 
in the grade he is selling a customer. Having 
orders pass thru too many hands before they reach 
the mill also causes considerable misunderstanding 
by the buyer as to what constitutes certain grades. 

hese in connection with poor manufacture and 
natural shrinkage in stock after sizing and surfac- 
ing in the green and insufficient grading at ship- 
=o will about sum up the causes of our 
trouble. 


OPEN NEW INDIANA RETAIL YARD 


PRINCETON, IND., March 21.—Announcement 
has been made by W. A. Black, of this place, 
that he and T. H. Riggs have entered the retail 
lumber business and are opening a yard here 
under the name of Black & Riggs. Mr. Black 
for some time has been in the hay, grain and 
produce business here. The new concern will 
handle a full line and invites lumber salesmen 
to call. 
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LOYAL LEGION DIRECTORS MEET 


PoRTLAND, OrRE., March 19.—At a special 
session of the board of directors of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen held here 
last Monday and Tuesday it was decided to 
maintain the present minimum wage scale, 
which is $3.60 base, the matter again to be taken 
up at the general meeting in May. 


Norman F, Coleman, president, occupied the 
chair at the sessions attended by officers of the 
organizations of the twelve districts, represent- 
ing employers and employees. One of the re- 
ports of special interest was that submitted by 
Fenimore Cady, of the tenth district, covering 
the results of an investigation into the cost of 
living, made by a 4L committee of Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. Compilation of these figures 


showed that the present actual amount of 
a family budget on March 1, 1921, is 62.9 per- 
cent higher than the same budget was on July 


1, 1914. Taking $2.25 as the base common 
labor rate of pay for July 1, 1914, and adding 
to it 62.9 percent to determine what wage is 
necessary at this time to give the employees 
similar purchasing power, the report stated, it 
is found that $3.66 a day is the figure. 


This led to the discussion of the most impor- 
tant wage question and the greater part of the 
remaining time of the session was devoted to 
this, freight rates and conditions pertaining 
to the industry in general, each member of the 
board expressing his views. After a committee 
had reported on conditions, the board went on 
record as having decided that there be no change 
of the minimum wage scale at this session. 


President Coleman reported that some ques- 
tion had arisen as to whether 4L operators em- 
ploying alien labor were required to abide by 
the 4L minimum scale in payment for such 
labor. His interpretation of the regulations 


being that Loyal Legion operators were required 
to abide by the minimum wage regulation re- 
gardless of whether employees were aliens or 
members of the 4L, was sustained. 


ADMIRALTY ISLAND TIMBER SALE 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 19.—The United 
States Forest Service is offering for sale 150,- 
000 acres of timber on Admiralty Island, south- 
eastern Alaska. Bids will be received at the 
Portland office till June 1. The stand consists 
of 335,000,000 cubic feet, or 3,350,000 cords of 
hemlock and Sitka spruce available for the 
manufacture of paper pulp. The timber has 
frontage on four miles of navigable water and 
an average width of four miles. Accessibility 
of the land to tidewater is one of the tract’s 
chief merits. The spruce is offered at 60 cents 
per 100 cubic feet and the hemlock at 30 cents. 





SHINGLE MEN 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 19.—Examiner W. 
A. Disque, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, conducted the hearing Tuesday and 
Wednesday in the Federal court rooms here of 
the complaint of the A. & C. Mill Co. and ninety- 
eight other shingle manufacturers against John 
Barton Payne, as director general of railroads, 
for an equalization of red cedar shingle rates 
with the basic lumber rate and for reparation 
and damages covering alleged discrimination. 
The taking of testimony occupied the greater 
part of the two days; and at its close the case 
was in shape to be submitted for final decision 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
witnesses represented the shingle manufactur- 
ers, the railroads, and finally the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, which did not ap- 
prove of the character of the testimony at all 
points and intervened with its own testimony 
as to comparative rates in order that the record 
might be made clear as to the attitude of fir 
manufacturers in that respect. The witness cov- 
ering that phase of the testimony was H. N. 
Proebstel, traffic manager of the association. 
The hearing was attended by shingle manufac- 
turers from all parts of the Pacific Northwest, 
about fifty of them listening attentively to the 
testimony. The interested transportation lines 
were well represented, as was the Government, 
and also the various associations, including the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the 
shingle branch, and the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association. 

During Wednesday, Examiner Disque also 
took testimony in the ‘‘Reparation Case,’’ of 
the West Coast association, a report of which 
appears on another page of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. At the close of the hearing he left 
for Portland, Ore., where the hearing as to 
rates on cedar posts, and other matters, occu- 
pied his attention. 


History of Shingle Rate Differential 


The first witness in support of the petition of 
the ninety-nine shingle manufacturers was L. 8. 
McIntyre, agent for the complainants. He testi- 
fied that until 1893 the transcontinental lines 
carried lumber and shingles at the same rate; 
that when the 40 cent rate was established in 
1893 the change entailed a reduction, so that 
lumber secured a rate of 40 cents a hundred- 
weight to Minnesota Transfer, but that shin- 
gles were lowered only to 50 cents, establishing 
a 10 cent arbitrary; that this condition per- 
sisted until August, 1920, when the general per- 
centage increase in freight rates was author- 
ized. At that time, he explained, the arbitrary 
became practically 13% cents to all points east 
of the Rockies; that shingle rates to all points 
in Texas and Oklahoma are much higher than 
the average, and are lower to points in Colorado 
and New Mexico. In the Pacific coast States 
the differential ranges from 1 to 6 cents. 


Complaint Predicated on Fir Lumber Rate 


‘*You speak of lumber rates,’’ suggested the 
examiner. ‘‘ What lumber?’’ 


ASK FOR FIR LUMBER RATE 


The plain inference of the query was that 
cedar shingles might logically take the rate on 
cedar lumber. 

Witness explained that the basic lumber rate, 
on which the complaint was predicated, was the 
fir rate. He continued, saying it was not the 
general practice of railroads to charge higher 
rates for shingles, and in support of that con- 
tention he presented copies of rate sheets from 
eastern and southern lines showing a parity. 
He also submitted figures tending to establish 
the fact that in many States the differential is 
not the same to points in the same territory, 
showing the arbitrary nature of differentials. 


Explains Shingle Marketing Methods 


P. H. Olwell, of Everett, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the shingle branch, 
explained selling methods, bringing out the 
point that practically all cedar shingles are sold 
for a delivered price, so that the manufacturer 
pays the freight. He showed that the industry 
normally employs seven thousand to nine thou- 
sand men; that its principal markets are in the 
Southwest, where the highest arbitrary differen- 
tials apply and where patent roofing is the only 
serious competitor. 


Arbitrary Restricts the Market for Shingles 


E. C. Miller, president of the shingle branch, 
testified concerning various phases of the in- 
dustry. He insisted that the arbitrary rate 
differential is the greatest handicap to shingles 
in meeting the competition of patent roofing, 
the sales of which had increased 313 percent in 
the decade ending in 1919, while during the 
same period the production of shingles had de- 
creased in the United States and had only 
slightly increased in Canada. He estimated that 
patent roofing was responsible for a decrease of 
some four thousand cars a year in the sales of 
red cedar shingles. He quoted statistics to 
prove that annually 30,000,000 squares of patent 
roofing are manufactured in the United States, 
while the red cedar shingle output in 1919 was 
only 7,400,000 squares. He contended that 
lower freight rates were now of more vital im- 
portance than ever before; and he showed also 
that shingles as siding now compete with lum- 
ber and are accordingly handicapped by the 
differential. 


Shingles Are Best and Cheapest Roofing 


Under a severe crossexamination, he main- 
tained that all things considered red cedar shin- 
gles are the best and the cheapest roofing ma- 
terial, altho it was a fact that at this time many 
western mills are covered with patent roofing. 
He declared this to be due to the fact that 
shingle manufacturers had been misled by fire 
underwriters into believing that they could get 
lower insurance rates under patent roofing. He 
said that ‘‘other users of patent roofings in 
other parts of the country might also have been 
misled,’’ altho he declared that tests had proved 
red cedar shingles of good quality properly laid 
to be a more effective fire resistant than most 
of the patent roofings. He reminded his cross- 


examiner that the shingle men had changed 
their policy, and hereafter would not use 
patent roofings. He concluded’ his testimony 
by showing that red cedar shingles could not be 
made at present prices except at a loss; that 
his own mill had been down since October, 1920, 
because it faced a loss of $1 a square; that 
during the eight years of his experience in the 
business the shingle mills of western Washing- 
ton had not even paid fair interest on the money 
invested. 

T. M. Woodward, of Washington, D. C., at- 
torney for the former United States Railroad 
Administration, represented the Government, 
his object being to protect the Government from 
claims for damages growing out of the suit. 


Railroaders Say the Higher Rate Is Necessary 


Other witnesses were: L. R. Capron, assistant 
traffic agent of the Northern Pacific, Seattle; 
J. W. Mount, assistant general freight agent 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co., Portland, Ore.; C. N. Bolander, chief 
clerk in the office of the western traffic manager 
of the Great Northern railway; and O. B. Kel- 
logg, chief clerk in the traffic department of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. The testimony 
of the railroad men tended to controvert that 
of the manufacturers—showing that cedar shin- 
gles, being lighter than fir lumber, afford less 
car earnings to the roads and therefore require 
a correspondingly higher rate; that shingles in 
the eastern market do not face the same com- 
petition as lumber; that a reduction in the shin- 
gle rate as demanded would mean a reduction 
of revenue amounting to hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year; and that the ton-rate on shin- 
gles was less than that on prepared roofing. 


Asserts Roads Earn More on Fir Lumber 


C. B. Ackerman, traffic expert for the Rail- 
road Administration, said that while the pound 
rate on fir. lumber was less than on cedar shin- 
gles, the earnings on fir were greater on account 
of the difference in weight. He believed that 
if it were not for water competition thru the 
Panama Canal the roads would be justified in 
asking for a higher rate on shingles. He said 
the shingle men were practically ‘‘asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to equalize a 
geographic situation.’’ Referring to the de- 
mand for a refund on the rate paid during the 
war, he said he considered it to be unfair be- 
cause the money would have to come from the 
taxpayers, who already faced a deficit for the 
Railroad Administration. 

The hearing Wednesday required a night ses- 
sion, at the close of which Examiner Disque 
announced that all briefs should be submitted 
by May 2. 

The attorney for the shingle men was S. J. 
Wettrick, traffic expert for the Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce and Commercial Club. Among 
the attorneys for the railroads were R. J. Hag- 
man, of St. Paul, representing the Great North- 
ern, and Charles A. Hart, of Portland, repre- 
senting the Northern Pacific, and the Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle. 
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Machines of the Future 











The other day I was speaking to an old wood- 
worker who had spent the greater part of his life 
among woodworking machinery. He interrupted 
what I was saying by lamenting that the days of 
the good workman was over, and that now the 
men who worked machines were simply attendants 
without any opportunity to exercise their brains 
and their skill. “The machines are faster now 
than when I was young,” he said, “but they do 
not work so well, neither are the men so careful 
to get good results.” ‘ 


The Skillful Workmen of the Old Days 


It was a matter for debate, and I thrashed it 
out with the old chap, and proved to him that 
the men were as good as when he was young. It 
was an interesting discussion, and it brought out 
a good many details of history relating to wood- 
working machinery. For instance, the old man 
told me that his father worked a gang saw ma- 
chine which cut thirteen deep cuts in a 3x 11-inch 
plank. “Those saws used to cut fourteen boards 
out of a 3x11-inch. Where are the men who can 
eut thirteen cuts with a gang saw machine in a 
3x11l-inch plank? They are‘dead and gone, and 
there are few men who would attempt to do it 
today. Why there are few men who have the 
ability to sharpen thirteen saws and make them 
all cut alike and make perfect boards. 


Says There Is Little Change Probable 


“Why when I was a lad, and a small one at 
that, my father told me that he worked at a mill 
in London when he was ten, and he had the job 
of taking the long shavings from the planing ma- 
chine to the furnace. It was a fast feed planer, 
one that planed as fast as a man could feed it. 
Now it would be as much as a hundred years ago 
when he worked there. You have machines which 
will do about the same now, plane as fast as a 
man can feed the machine. The only difference 
is that the machines now have every appliance on 
them for turning out perfect work. You have a 
lot of different woodworking machinery now, but 
in those old days they did work quite equal to 
what is done now, and let me tell you, that in a 
hundred years from now, your descendants will be 
doing similar work with the same kind of ma- 
chinery. The machines will alter in some way, 
have various little contrivances put on them, but 
the principles will be the same. The planing ma- 
chine has not altered in a hundred years; it will 
not alter in the next century.” 


Today’s Machines Are Improved Editions 


I am afraid that my old friend will be wrong 
in his prophecy, judging from my knowledge of 
American and European woodworking machinery. 
I consider that in the coming century there will 
be a great many changes in woodworking ma- 
chinery. Whether he is right or wrong I will not 
say, but the fact remains that the machines of 
today are principally improved editions of what 
our fathers worked forty years ago. One has to 
review the history of woodworking machinery to 
realize that advances have been made in the band 
saw for breaking-down and resawing purposes. In 
FKurope the band saw has not ou&ted the other 
sawing machines. The circular saw is stili used 
in a great number of country mills for the cutting 
of elm, beech, oak and other British grown woods 
into planks etc. The gang saw is another ma- 
chine which is not yet displaced by the band saw. 


European and American Methods Compared 


The horizontal frame saw is another machine 
which cuts up a lot of wood in a slow way. The 
reason why it is still used is that it does not take 
much power and the condition of the log can be 
seen after every cut. The log band saw and the 
band resaw have made some headway in Europe, 
yet not as much as one would think. With some 
European machines the sawing only equals that of 
a gang saw, the owner of which has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that all the boards are of one 
size. The band resaw is often behind in the mat- 
ter of speed compared with the ground off and the 
swage saw. These are the conditions in Europe. In 
the States, as far as I can tell—and I am a dili- 
gent reader of most of the American woodworking 
technical papers—the problem is not so much the 
matter of speed as it is of exactness and cleanli- 
ness of sawing. 


Greater Exactness Is Problem of Future 
Breaking-down speed is not required in Great 
Britain as much as speed in resawing. You do 
require greater exactness in sawing. There is no 
doubt about that, as boards from your side of the 


[By W. J. Blackmur, London, England] 


world testify. They vary about %4-inch in thick- 
ness. This is a problem that will have to be faced, 
and it will be. Will the log band saws or the 
band resaws be the saws of the future, or will the 
gang saws and the circulars again take their place 
as the best sawing machines for turning out clean 
and rapid work? It appears to me, as far as one 
can judge, that the band saw has reached its 
zenith, and that in the future the circular and the 
gang Saws will be the ones which will be used for 
resawing purposes. The log band saw is the best 
machine for breaking-down purposes, for turning 
logs into handy sizes. But when you have them, 
there is no need to use the log band mill or the 
band resaw to cut these pieces inte boards. Pre- 
sume that the band resaw cuts at the rate of 100 
feet a minute, say in 11-inch stuff. That is a fair 
average, and it is one which is not maintained 
in many mills. Circulars are now made which 
will cut at-that speed and not take any more kerf 
than a band resaw. In England they are called 
swage saws, and it is marvelous the amount of 
work that these saws will do. They are thick at 
the spindle, varying of course according to size, 
ranging from 0 to about 7 gage at the spindle 
or arbor hole, to 18 or 19 gage at the teeth. These 
saws will cut %-inch boards from a plank with 
very little trouble. 


Suggests Large Tapered Circular Saw 


Now that it is possible to make very large saws, 
it would be a splendid investment to have a very 
large saw made, then ground down thin to say 18 





Send In Your Ideas 
for 
Saw Machinery of the Future 


Readers are invited to send to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN their criti- 
cisms of the suggestions made by the 
author of this article, or plans for the ap- 
plication of these ideas in saw machinery 
construction. Mr. Blackmur evidently be- 
lieves that progress will be made thru the 
development of: 

A large circular saw, say % inch thick 
at spindle, or arbor, and tapered down to 
a thinness of 18 or 19 gage at the teeth, 
spring set, with sides packed British 
fashion; or 

A 72-saw multiple gang, having common 
crank shaft with speed of 1,000 revolu- 
tions a minute, six gangs joined with this 
crank, crank divided into six parts and 
saw gates set at different arcs of crank 
circle, each machine to carry twelve saws 
—the gang, with material fed at rate of 
Yg inch per stroke, giving an output of 
750 feet per minute (1,000 revolutions x 72 
saws x |g Inch). 











gage at the teeth. Needless to say, such a saw 
would require careful handling and treatment, but 
nothing in comparison with that required by a 
thin band resaw. The saw could be properly ten- 
sioned by the saw maker, and the tension in- 
creased by means of packings so that the edge 
of the saw would be very stiff and a very high 
sawing speed maintained. I read that an 8-foot 
saw was made for some shingle manufacturer, and 
the result was more than he expected. Say an 
8-foot saw were made some %-inch thick at the 
arbor, or spindle as we call it here, and then 
ground down taper to 19 gage at the teeth, the 
saw properly sharpened and spring set so that 
the sawing would be very clean, then the sides of 
the saw packed, British fashion—this saw would 
cut from %-inch boards downward to say y,-inch 
in such manner that the band resaw would be a 
back number. The exactness and cleanliness in 
the way it would cut would be so remarkable that 
the owner would scrap all his band resaws, with 
their troublesome jobs of tensioning, brazing etc., 
and would install the large tapered saw. 


British Cut Mahogany with 50-Saw Gang 


In my opinion that is one way in which the 
sawing machine will evolve. The other way will 
be that of the gang saw. In London and Liver- 
pool, where a large amount of mahogany and other 
valuable hardwoods have been imported for years, 
the working of the frames to cut these logs. has 


been brought to a high state of perfection. It is 
no uncommon thing for a gang frame to have as 
many as forty-five or fifty saws all cutting in one 
log of mahogany. The remarkable thing about it 
is, that one or two writers of technical wood- 
working articles, who do not live either in Liver- 
pool or London, declare that it is impossible to 
put in and to work so many saws in a gang saw 
machine at one time. They recommend sawing a 
bit of the log at one time. “And the barber kept 
on shaving.’’ 


Multiple Gang Would Be a Great Advance 


The gang saws which do this work was de- 
signed about sixty years ago, and I can say that 
there have been very few improvements in these 
machines since that time. They are very satis- 
factory, yet there is ample amount of room for 
improvement. They run at about 150 revolutions 
a minute. There is no reason why they should not 
run at 750 or 1,000 revolutions a minute, if the 
whole of the working parts were balanced. This 
could be done in a mill which had an enormous 
amount of work to be done, such as you have in 
some of your mills. 

A gang so constructed would, of course, be an 
expensive machine. Still that does not seem to 
deter an American millman. Once made, the ma- 
chine would be a marvelously effective one. It 
would be as follows: Six gang saws would be 
joined up together with one common crank, so 
the saw gates were set at different arcs of the 
circle. The circle would be divided into six parts 
and the cranks of eaeh machine would be placed 
at a part of that circle. Presume that the leg 
band saw cut the logs into 11-inch pieces, and the 
battery of gang saws were set to work. There 
would be six all arranged together, one crank 
shaft for the whole six, and with the web of the 
crank arranged so that the whole six were equally 
balanced. Such a machine could run at 1,000 revo- 
lutions a minute, each machine could carry 12 
saws. Now if the advance of the wood were 
ys-inch per stroke, the speed rate of the ma- 
chines would be 375 feet a minute. If the rate 
were -inch per minute, the speed rate would be 
750 feet a minute. Some sawing that! and, what 
would be more, each board would come out exact 
in size, be cleanly sawn and all the trouble about 
tension would be unknown. > 


Better Utilization Calis for Improved Saws 

These two machines are, in my opinion, the 
way improvements will come. The circular will be 
tapered, so it will take less dust; and the gang 
machine will be multiplied and balanced, so the 
running speed can be increased many times with- 
out affecting its efficiency. The taper saw is mak- 
ing great headway here, and when you begin in 
real earnest to economize in wood you will con- 
sider the advantages of the tapered saw and the 
multiple gang saw. 


UNCLE SAM NIPS ALLEGED FRAUD 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—The ‘‘firm’’ 
of ‘‘E. B. Benton Co., Lumber and Supplies’’ 
was arrested by a United States postoffice 
inspector Saturday on the charge of using the 
mails to defraud. The ‘‘firm’’ was composed of 
a man who gave his name as E. B. Benton, which 
is believed to be an alias. The man, who is 
about 29 years old, came here about a month 
ago, probably from St. Louis. Recently he 
opened an office in the Gimbel Building and sent 
out advertising copy to a large number of farm 
papers offering lumber and building supplies at 
a discount of 20 to 50 percent. 





LABOR SEES NEED OF LOWER COSTS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 21.—A statement 
has just been received by the committee from 
the Council of Associated Building Trades, rep- 
resenting all classes of labor in the construction 
line, that it agrees with the council of employers 
that prices must be lowered in order to stimulate 


business. This is taken to indicate that the 
labor officials now see the necessity for a redue- 
tion in labor costs, a thing they have refused to 
consider up to the present time. The builders 
are endeavoring to bring down the cost of con- 
struction to a point that will permit construction 
to proceed. 
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Both Sides of Industrial Housing Problem 











In order to gain accurate, first hand knowl- 
edge of the views of both employers and em- 
ployees with regard to certain aspects of the 
housing problem, the writer sent questionnaires 
to selected representatives of both groups. The 
answers received shed a flood of light upon 
what might be termed the psychological element 
of the problem of industrial housing. While 
there is much prejudice and misunderstanding, 
the greater number of both employers and em- 
ployees seem to desire to do that which is just 
and for the mutual good. 


The questionnaire sent the employers re- 
quested answers to the following questions: 


* Should employers build homes for their work- 
ers 


2. If so, how will they profit by so doing? 

3. If houses are: built, should they be offered for 
sale or for rent? 

4. What is gained by building homes within five 
minutes of the plant? 

5. Would the employer gain by purchasing, for 
use of his employees, all land immediately adjoin- 
ing the plant? 

6. Should the employer provide for his employees 
any of the following: Boarding house, dormitory, 
library, school, church, hospital? 


7. If so, in what way will he benefit by so doing? 
Employers Express Varied Views 


The president of an automobile manufactur- 
ing concern situated in Indiana replied as fol- 
Ows: 


1. I do not believe that it is the place of the em- 
ployer to provide homes for his workers. 

2. In my opinion the employer would not profit 
by so doing, unless by making it possible to secure 
a more steady force. So far as our company is 
concerned we are able to get all the men we want 
now. 

3. If houses are built they should be rented, not 
sold, as the men are constantly changing about. 

4. If this company were to build houses I would 
almost insist that they be built immediately ad- 
joining the plant, to get the men to work on time. 

5. By purchasing all the land adjoining his 
plant an employer keeps the employees of other 
concerns away from his men. 

6. I do not believe that the ee gd should pro- 
vide any of the buildings mentioned. They would 
= 4 expense and the men would not appreci- 
ate them. 


It may be remarked in passing that the 
concern returning the foregoing answers is re- 
puted to pay the lowest wages and to have the 
largest turnover of any in its State. 


Radically different in tone were the replies 
returned by the president of a Pennsylvania 
company manufacturing storage batteries, as 
follows: 


1. I believe that employers should be ready to 
codperate with their workers in providing homes. 
This may be accomplished thru a specially organ- 
ized company, or thru some realty concern. 


2. The employer will profit by doing this be- 
cause men are more likely to stay if they can find 
homes, and steady employees are worth looking 
or. 


3. I believe that the homes should be offered for 
sale, with the understanding that when an em- 
ese leaves the company will take his house off 

is hands, refunding the money that has been paid, 
less an amount equal to a fair rental for the period 
the house was occupied. 

4. The homes should be built within at least 
fifteen minutes of the plant, to avoid cause for 
complaint because of necessity of waiting for cars. 

5. The employer might gain something by pur- 
chasing the land immediately adjoining the plant 
thru bringing his employees together. . 

6. I believe that comfortable boarding houses 
and dormitories for single men are helpful. A 
library may well be placed in a room of the dormi- 
tory, as the men are bound to read something, and 
the employer can suggest reading of the right sort, 
to his advantage. Schools for the children of em- 
ployees, unless adequately provided by the city or 
other public oe % might well be established by 
the employer. A hospital at the factory may be 
used by the employees and their families to the 
advantage of the employer. Churches are of value. 
I believe that no open minded employer will over- 
a es advantage of having men who attend 
church. 


In a supplementary note the sender of the 
above replies that he would increase the wages 


° 


[By Russell J. Waldo] 


of every employee who purchased a home, sixty 
days after entering into a home buying contract, 
$5 a month, thus evidencing his interest in his 
employees and his realization of the need of 
properly housing them. 


The following interesting replies to the ques- 
tionnaire were received from a men’s clothing 
manufacturing company: 


1. We have always been ready to do all we 
could, thru their pay envelopes, to aid employees to 
build their homes. hen we learned that a man 
was going to build we at the same time found that 
he was worth a raise. All men who have bought 
homes while with us are still in our employ, except- 
ing those who have moved away from the town. 


2. Home owning is one of the greatest incen- 
tives to employees to remain on the job. 


4. We could not ask our employees to build 
within even fifteen minutes of the plant, as it is in 
a foreign district. However, we have often been 
able to encourage employees to build near each 
other on a car line affording good service. 


6. We have not built boarding houses, dormi- 
tories or libraries. Our single men live either at 
home or at the Y. M. C. A., which is near the public 
library. The city provides good schools. We think 
the employer should be vitally interested in the 
education of the children of employees. At least 
We are, as we expect that eventually many of these 
children will be, working for us. Hospitals, if a 
housing project were founded, would prove of great 
value. We believe the church would be of great 
value. We turn our cafeteria into a big auditorium 
during the noon hour. The Y. M. C. A. and the 
churches supply speakers at least twice a week. 
ae men enjoy these meetings more than one would 
elieve. 


The general manager of a telephone com- 
pany gives some helpful points, as follows: 


1. We have often been called upon for advice 
regarding building homes for workers, but it has 
been our policy to pay high enough wages so that 
our employees can and do build upon their own re- 
sources entirely. 

2. I believe that the home owner, or the worker 
who is purchasing his own home, is more steady 
than the renter. 

3. If we were building we would make the terms 
so low that the worker would rather buy than rent. 

4. Our work is so confining that we would prefer 
having our employees go some distance to their 
homes. 

6. We have had some very successful experience 
with boarding houses and dormitories. We have 
such in charge of the Y. W. C. A., as we find that 
girls who live in that environment make much 
better employees. For this reason we have fur- 
nished the building and pay the salaries of the 
young ladies. We also plan similar connection 
with the Y. M. C. A. We have our own school and 
hospital, also our own library in the building. 


The general superintendent of a large rail- 
road offers some very good thoughts in the fol- 
lowing answers to the questionnaire: 

1. No one should be more interested in the hous- 
ing of his employees than the employer. For work- 
ers to be efficient they must be properly housed. I 
believe that employees should be encouraged to 
build their own homes, yet to see that every worker 
has his own home employers should be ready to 
assist them in every way possible. 

2. The employer will get back every cent that 
he pays out, thru better production if in no other 
way. 

4. I believe that employees should live about 
fifteen minutes’ walk from their work, making 
them independent of street cars and affording them 
exercise. 

5. I believe that the employer would do well to 
purchase a tract of land adjoining the plant for 
purposes of recreation. This should be separated 
by a tall hedge to hide the shop. 

6. In many of our towns we have codperated 
with the Y. M. C. A. in operating our boarding 
houses, dormitories, schools for employees and 
libraries. The Y. M. C. A. is next to the church, 
and all thinking employers will agree that em- 
ployees who are religiously inclined are best. At 
least we have found it so. 


Along the line of the last reply the expression 
of the head of a big mining corporation is sig- 
nificant. He says that since the company built 
a church in one of its towns, married men have 
been asking to be transferred to that point and 
to have homes built for them. 

The general manager of a western lumber 
company said that it had had great difficulty in 
keeping single men, so built comfortable and 
attractive log cabins and now has all the mar- 
ried men at the camps that can be used. 


From the Employee’s Viewpoint 


The questionnaire sent to the employees em- 
braced the following questions: 

1. Should your employer be interested in your 
housing problems 

2. Would you rather buy or rent? 


8. What is the nearest, or farthest, you would 
be willing to live from your work? 


4. Would you work in a place where you had to 
ride five miles in a street car? 


5."What is your frank opinion of housing 
projects promoted by employers? 

6. If your employer should provide them, would 
you make use of any of the following facilities: 
Boarding house, dormitory, library, church, night 
school in the plant? 

The following replies are from a toolmaker in 
Indiana, who says that he worked eight years 
for one firm, and left them when the new man- 


-agement tried to cut his wages. 


1. Yes, my employer should be interested in 
knowing that I have a comfortable place in which 
to live, because if I do not have comfortable quar- 
ters I can not be as efficient. 

2. I would rather buy than rent. I would not, 
however, want to buy immediately adjoining my 
employer’s property, as I might want to change 
jobs some time. 

4. With reasonably good street car service I 
would be willing to work in a place where I had to 
use the cars to reach my home. 

5. I have seen some housing projects promoted 
by employers that made more profit than those pro- 
moted by real estate firms. Of course, I have seen 
those that actually operated on 5 percent and cost. 
Housing schemes are all right, but where employers 
say they are selling at exact cost I believe they 
should do so. 


6. If I were single I would make use of a board- 
ing house: and dormitory if they were clean. I 
would attend night school if instruction were given 
in such subjects as I am interested in. I use the 
public library when I can find the books I want, 
and I certainly would use a company library if 
there were one. Certainly I would attend church. 
I would like to find an employer who thought 
— of his employees to build a church for 

em. 


The following answers represent the compos- 
ite opinion of a group comprising two brothers 
and three cousins: 


1. Lumbermen operating logging camps will 
need to be interested in the proper housing of their 
—_— if they expect to get men to stay on the 
ob. 


2. Every married man should own his home. 

5. We have seen some very good homes built for 
employees, which were a credit to their employers. 
Such homes are worth while. 


6. We use the boarding house, dormitory and 
library. Every Sunday morning we have an hour 
of responsive reading of our Bibles. Others are 
beginning to join in this and seem to like it as well 
as we do. Wish we did have a church here. We 
have a crude Y. M. C. A., one of us acting as 
secretary. 


A substation operator for an electrically op- 
erated railroad instead of answering the ques- 
tions in detail writes the following interesting 
letter: 


The company furnishes one of the married men 
here a very comfortable home. His wife looks 
after our three rooms, keeping them clean and 
shipshape. We eat at their home. The company, 
of course, pays her extra for that, but it is worth 
while and we like it here, as it is just like home. It 
would be terribly lonesome if we did not have the 
phonograph ahd lots of magazines and books. We 
have church songs, patriotic songs, popular songs, 
uartettes etc., and use them all. he head office 
rom time to time sends out big bundles of maga- 
zines, books, trade catalogs and other stuff and 
we all have a chance at it. Once we wrote in ask- 
ing to have three Bibles sent out, saying that we 
would pay for them. The manager sent eight, one 
for each of us, saying that he would supply all 
we wanted and thought it the best investment he 
ever made. You know it gets lonesome out here, 
but such things as we have are worth while and 
surely help to pass the time. 


A married factory worker in Virginia gives 
some interesting pointers, as follows: 


1. Employers should feel a great interest in 
where and in what sort of quarters their workers 
live. Men work better if their home surroundings 
are right. 

2. I would rather buy a home than to rent, if 
I were working for a firm that I knew was a going 
concern. I could not think of paying rent as 
long as some do. 

3 and 4. If street cars were operated for the 
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ple I would not object to riding half an hour, 
ut when operated for the stockholders, with but 
few cars on the line, I would not ride them. 

5. I am buying a home from my employer and 
am getting a perfectly square deal. This company 
looks out for its workers better than some I have 
worked for. 


6. Before our houses were built I lived at the 
company boarding house, where it was very clean 
and pleasant as well as sociable. We had a circu- 
lating library, and had our own church services. 
I would have no objection to using any such build- 
ings that are provided for employees, 


The following replies come from an unmar- 
ried roundhouse employee in Ohio: 


1. I don’t see how some employers expect to 
a workers if they do not get interested in 
seeing where they live and that they have com- 
fortable quarters. 

2. I think it is cheaper in the end to buy than 
to pay rent. 

3 and 4. I have an hour’s ride on the cars but 
don’t mind it as the service is good and the cars 
—_ crowded. In some cities I would not ride 

e cars. 


5. I have seen some very satisfactory housing 
projects, yet there are many that are operated for 
a big profit. Some of these are operated by em- 
ployers under the guise of selling at cost. 


6. Company boarding houses and dormitories 
usually are pretty fair places. The libraries are 
often small, yet good such as they are. One could 
not expect a city library there. Night schools 
are a good thing when properly handled. I most 
certainly would attend a church built for em- 
ployees. It would be an awful shock, or surprise 
at least, to find one. 











Any discussion of millwork costs to be of a 
constructive character must deal at the outset 
with that. most elusive element of cost called 
burden, or overhead. Care must be exercised, not 
only as concerns including in gross burden all 
items that properly belong there, but equal and 
perhaps more attention should be given to the 
mode of applying that burden. The final costs of 
a milwork cost system that is most scientifically 
devised in all other respects will be found sadly 
wanting if burden is applied incorrectly; that is, 
if the unit of measure for burden is basically 
wrong. 

I will, therefore, direct your attention to some 
of the more glaring misapplications of burden 
that have been, and I regret to say, in quite a 
number of instances still are in use in the mill- 
work industry. 


Per Thousand Board Feet Pian Illogical 

The first plan considered will be the "Per 
thousand board feet of material” plan. This 
method of applying burden is perhaps the least 
effective of all the plans commonly used. From 
a past operating period, it is determined that the 
total burden or overhead of the plant is equivalent 
to, say, a flat charge of $64 per one thousand feet 
of the material used. On the surface this may 
appear to be a fairly equitable basis for applying 
burden, but the plan is very misleading and 
actually invites disaster. Applying this principle 
to two widely different classes of work; viz., 
moulding and casework, will illustrate its hazards, 
thus: 

EXAMPLE A 


1,000 lineal feet moulding. 
Material—400 board feet ‘ 
Labor—18 hours 
Burden—40 feet at $64 per M 


Total cost 


EXAMPLE B 
1 Kitchen Cabinet. 
Material—150 board feet 
Labor—42 hours 


Total cost 


It is evident from this illustration that applying 
burden on a basis of the board feet of material in- 
volved is a ridiculous procedure. The burden 
charge of $25.60 for 18 hours of labor in example 
“A” does not compare favorably with the charge 
of $9.60 in example “B” for 42 hours of labor. 
The plan might be refined to produce different 
rates for different classes of work, but even that 
would not eliminate the objection. The quantity 
of material required for a job bears only the 
slightest relation to its burden consumption; 
hence the “Per thousand feet of material” plan 
must be discarded. 


Percentage of Labor Plan Also Misleading 


Another plan of burden application known as 
the “percentage of labor’’ plan provides for the 
burden element by adding a fixed percentage, say 
145 percent, of the direct labor cost. It is based 
on the theory that burden or overhead increases 
in direct proportion to the cost of the labor re- 
quired to produce any given article. Undoubtedly 
burden consumption does depend, within certain 
limits, on labor expended but not on the value of 
the labor expended. 

This plan is preferable to a considerable extent 
to the “per thousand of material’ plan, but it is 


not conducive to fair, much less accurate results. | 


Its fallacies are best demonstrated in this fashion : 

Two sawyers are engaged in cutting up plain 
red oak for finish. Brown, a very efficient sawyer, 
receives a wage of 70 cents an hour. The cost 


*An address delivered at annual convention of 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Pennsyl- 
vania, at Pittsburgh, Feb. 11, 1921. 


orrect Figuring of Millwork Costs’ 


[By H. T. Didesch, of Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chicago] 


calculation for both men, considering a work period 
of eight direct hours, would be: 


EXAMPLE “Cc” (BROWN) 
Labor, 8 hours @ 70 cents 
Burden, 145 percent 


Total cost 


EXAMPLE “D” (SMITH) 
Labor, 8 hours @ 60 cents 
Burden, 145 percent 


Total cost 


Whether or not Brown’s cut resulted in a 
greater net footage than Smith’s, it is evident that 
the burden charged against Brown is excessive or 
that charged against Smith is too low. Both men 
work continuously for eight hours and in each 
case the actual burden consumed should be identi- 
cal, or at. least substantially so. The heavy fac- 
tors of burden; viz., floor space, heat, light, water 
etc. are the same for each operative, and while 
Brown may have used a triffle more of power and 
oil, and perhaps the wear and tear on his saw 
was just a little greater, these differences would 
be hardly perceptible. Under no circumstances 
would they equal 17 percent more than Smith’s 
burden. 

Then consider also the case of two benchmen— 
Jones and Young. Jones, a skilled artisan, who 
performs such work as carving out stair rail 
crooks, assembling radius stringers etc., is paid 
80 cents an hour. Young is an apprentice, who 
nails up cap trim, common porch posts etc. His 
rate is 50 cents an hour. Figuring their respective 
costs for a period of eight direct hours would show 
results as follows: 

EXAMPLE “E” (JONES) 
Labor, 8 hours @ 80 cents 
Burden, 145 percent 


Total cost 


EXAMPLE “BF”? (YOUNG) 
Labor, 8 hours @ 50 cents 
Burden, 145 percent 


Total Cost 


Here again is a pronounced miscarriage of the 
theory of the “percentage of labor” plan. The 
difference in applied burden is astounding. In 
fact, it would appear on the surface that efficiency 
tends to high overhead, whereas actually the re- 
verse is true. 


Man-Hour Plan Has Drawback 


There is still another burden scheme termed the 
“man-hour” plan, which provides that a flat rate 
per hour, say 97 cents, be added to the direct 
labor cost per hour. Applying the man-hour 
burden rate to the time of a high priced and a low 
priced man for a period of eight direct hours, pro- 
duces the following results: 


EXAMPLE “G” 


EXAMPLE “H” 
Labor, 8 hours @ 50 cents 
Burden, 8 hours @ 97 cents 


RUN CUO a ce Che Ce ecusedeues daalios $11.76 


You will observe that the “man-hour” plan of 
burden application, which involves charging for 
the use of the factory’s equipment and its mainten- 
ance, on a basis of the time during which these 


facilities were in use, is basically sound. It pre- 
cludes the possibility—as in the “Per thousand 
of material” plan, of placing an exorbitant burden 
against those types of work of which the bulk of 
final cost is material, or an inadequate burden 
charge on those classes of product that consist 
largely of labor. Neither will this method—as 
does the “percentage of labor’ plan—saddle on 








the high priced, efficient workmen an excessive 
amount of burden and permit less skillful workmen 
and novices to absorb only a small burden, when 
by reason of the additional supervision that they 
require and the spoilages that they are responsible 
for, they should absorb the same factory burden 
rate as the efficient workmen. 

The straight “man-hour”’ plan is excellent as 
it concerns operations within the factory itself, 
but if the entire burden of a millwork institution 
is applied at a flat rate per hour, a serious diffi- 
culty arises in respect to the traffic in goods not 
produced within the plant. This particular phase 
will be considered later. 

Reaching A Scientific Basis 

That disposes of the most common of the ob- 
jectionable burden plans and it is now incumbent 
upon me to present one that bears the stamp of 
approval; viz., that of the standard cost finding 
system, which has been in use by the members of 
the Millwork Cost Information Bureau for the 
last six years. You will note that it embraces 
the merits of all methods already discussed, with- 
out, however, maintaining their discrepancies. 

The first point recognized is that every mill 
operator is engaged to a certain extent in what may 
be termed a jobbing business; that is, he sells 
some commodities that for one reason or another 
are not produced in his own plant; viz., glass, 
stock doors and sash, roofing, sash cord, pulleys, 
weights, screen wire and frequently all veneered 
doors, except, perhaps, those that can not be ob- 
tained from other sources within a reasonable 
time. Hence, it is absolutely necessary that he 
know his cost exclusive of selling expense, 80 
that he may determine whether it is to his ad- 
vantage to buy an item on the outside or to pro- 
duce it in his own plant. With this thought in 
mind, the Millwork Cost Information Bureau plan 
draws a line of demarcation between the actual 
manufacturing and the disposing or selling units 
of a mill. In other words, the factory cost or 
the cost of all items in their manufactured state 
is determined first and the charge for warehousing, 
packing, delivery, selling and administrative ex- 
penses, which is termed commercial burden, is then , 
added as a percentage burden of the factory cost, 
the addition of the two costs producing total cost. 

The Millwork Cost Information Bureau plan 
takes cognizance, also, of the fact that lumber 
before entry to the factory proper is subject to 
burdens that bear no relation—from a cost aspect 
—to the operations of the factory itself, for which 
reason lumber yard and kiln costs are diffused 
only over the material handled thru these units. 
These expenses are called yard burden and kiln 
burden respectively. 

Those expenses relating solely to factory pro- 
duction are segregated as to machine and bench 
operatives, so that the direct machines and bench 
men may be burdened at a rate reflecting their 
respective proportion of the factory burden. 

A distinction between machine burden and 
bench burden is clearly necessary when it is borne 
in mind that the machine men consume a much 
heavier part of investment in the form of the 
machine equipment itself, repairs, power and sup- 
plies, than do the bench men. Both classes, of 
course, are subject to one broad, general burden 
for floor space, heat, light, supervision etc., and 
this element is distributed equally to each class 
of workmen. 

Summarizing the unit burdens as they exist in 
the Millwork Cost Information Bureau plan, there 
are then five basic rates, to wit: 

1. Lumber—Yardage and handling burden, which 
is expressed as a flat rate per one thousand gross 
board feet. The average rate of all bureau mem- 
bers who operate the standard cost finding system 
is at present $5.20 a thousand. 

2. Lumber—Kiln burden, which is expressed as 
a flat rate per one thousand gross board feet. 
The average rate is $6 a thousand. 

3. Machine burden, which is expressed as a flat 
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rate per man-hour. 
an hour. 


4, Bench burden, which is expressed as a flat 
rate per man-hour. The average rate is 31 cents 
an hour. 


5. Commercial burden, which is expressed as a 
percentage of the factory or manufactured cost. 
The average rate is 20 percent of factory cost. 

It is not my intention to go into a technical 
exposition of all the items that contribute to the 
total of the various burden rates, except to say 
that each of the five rates would include its proper 
share of interest on investment, for land, build- 
ings, equipment and average stock; taxes on the 
same assets; depreciation on buildings, and equip- 
ment and insurance on buildings, equipment and 
average stock, and, of course, also the supplies, 
repair and labor expenses peculiar to each unit. 

To illustrate the application of the Millwork 
Cost Information Bureau plan and the reason 
for its preference to the other methods, it is neces- 
sary only to recalculate the examples already cited. 
For instance, the cost of a kitchen cabinet, using 
the same material and labor items as shown under 
Example “B,” would be: 


The average rate is 54 cents 


EXAMPLE “‘B” (M. C. I. B. PLAN) 








Lumber, 150 board feet.................4. $22.50 
BON BP IN ono 5 asks ow cose cana saw.ak 29.40 
Lumber burden, 150 board feet @ $11.20 M.. 1.68 
Machine burden, 6 hours @ $0.54,......... 3.24 
Bench burden, 36 hours @ $0.31........... 11.16 

hs os 2, a 67.98 
Commercial burden, 20 percent............ 13.60 

OLDE i065 cararnasanwets bake Seow $84.58 


Please note that in this case the applied burden 
aggregates $29.68, as against $9.60 in the former 
calculation. Surely you need no more cenvincing 
proof of the superiority of the Millwork Cost In- 
formation Bureau plan. 


Now let us consider for a moment the “estimat- 
ing evil” which if it were not actually a “guessti- 
mating evil’’ would not require that you listen to 
the words I am about to utter. Does not the 
wide divergence of final costs, as has been demon- 
strated will eccur thru the employment of wrong 


burden plans, indicate why millwork quotations on 
the same job will sometimes vary? One fellow is 
convinced that the “per thousand feet of material” 
plan is correct and he figures accordingly; the 
next one swears by the “percentage of labor’’ plan, 
and a third one feels the “man-hour’” plan is the 
thing. Usually, a fourth and fifth man—just to 
make it more interesting—are so expert, that they 
dispense with any sort of a system. If that were 
all we had to contend with—if the material, waste 
and labor involved were known factors, if two 
workmen produced the same piece of work in the 
same number of hours, or for that matter, if one 
workman performed the same piece of work in 
the same time on different occasions—and that 
does not happen because humankind is not made 
that way—then, merely a change in burden appli- 
cation would solve the difficulty. But, the IFS 
that I have enumerated must be disposed of. 
How? 


Accurate Estimating Made Easy 


Estimating need not and can not be dispensed 
with. All that is necessary is to follow the lead 
of the fourteen millwork operators, who six years 
ago organized the Millwork Cost Information 
Bureau. They compiled from the records of their 
cost systems—which had first been revised to 
conform to one fundamentally uniform basis— 
Cost Book “A” and because of its success extended 
the work so that now the membership numbers 
approximately four hundred and fifty plants. The 
present Cost Book “A’’ is of course much improved 
over the original edition, as may be evidenced by 
the fact that it has been copyrighted six times and 
that, instead of representing the combined in- 
formation of only fourteen cost systems, it now has 
at its disposal the records of 172 uniform cost 
systems. It contains seventy-five pages of cost 
schedules, all of which are expressed as list prices, 
so that when discounted at 60 percent they produce 
average cost. The book deals only in special or 
odd millwork—stock work is not included—and all 
figures are compiled on a basis of the Chicago 
market for lumber and the average wage and 
burden rates of the entire membership for labor. 
The schedules are in loose-leaf form and are re- 
vised whenever conditions warrant doing so. It is, 


therefore, a current, “up-to-the-minute” expression 
of average costs—not “guesswork” nor an experi- 


ment, but a practical and proved system of estimat- 
ing based on actual facts. 

The bureau also conducts an estimators’ cor- 
respondence course, in which it is the privilege of 
members to enroll any number of their employees. 
This course assures the membership a medium for 
educating its estimators in the practical applica- 
tion of Cost Book “A” and you will appreciate the 
regard in which it is held by my naming the 
number of enrollments ; viz., 1793. Of this number, 
about thirty are girls. A diploma is awarded each 
estimator who completes the course, and when it» 
is issued, you may rest assured that the person 
whose name it bears, recognizes the difference 
between “estimating” and ‘“‘guesstimating.” 


There is another branch of service called the 
“Test Book,” which consists of cost records of 
special interest. These tests are submitted to 
the membership from time to time and show on 
the obverse side a sketch of the work, together 
with its complete cost calculation, based on average 
rates. On the reverse side the cost calculation is 
repeated, except that material, wage and burden 
rates are blank. The members then insert their 
own rates and complete the calculations indicated, 
thus arriving at their own cost. 

Any millwork establishment can be conducted 
just as intelligently as any other business, but to 
do so requires a knowledge of costs. The idea 


_that costs will not avail you anything if your 


competitor underbids you is all poppycock. Your 
competitor will do a given amount of business 
whether you meet his price or not, and you had 
better straighten out your own cost problem and 
stick with it. Then if needs be, you can show 
him the light, but you can not do that without 
getting right yourself. 





THE BLUEJAY is supposed to plant more chest- 
nuts than any other creature altho it does not 
do so intentionally. It is the bluejay’s habit 
to pick chestnuts from the opening burrs and 
fly with them to some other tree to eat them. 
In flying it drops many because of another 
habit it has of raising a ery every minute. When 
it opens its mouth it drops the chestnut. Many 
of these seeds grow. 











SPpoRANE, WasH., March 19.—A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association has just announced the program for 
the annual convention of that organization 
which is to be held in Fresno, Calif., with head- 
quarters at the Fresno Hotel, April 25, 26, 27. 
The program is complete except as to the names 
of a few speakers and the subjects of a few 
addresses. This convention is expected to be 
one of the best ever held. At least one special 
car is to go to the convention from Spokane. 
The California lumbermen have raised a special 
entertainment fund of $14,000 for the enter- 
tainment of out-of-the-State lumbermen and 
their wives and a feature of this entertainment 
is to be a trip thru the Yosemite Valley. 

Monday, April 25, the convention will open 
at 9 a. m. Reports of the various officers will 
be presented, followed by appointment of com- 
mittees. E. B. Fish, Portland, Ore., will de- 
liver an address entitled ‘‘ Americanism in In- 
dustry.’’ Monday afternoon’s session will con- 
sist of announcements, an address by William 
J. Hindley, educational director of the Wash- 
ington State retailers’ association, and a talk 
by H. C. Cutting, Oakland, Calif., whose sub- 
ject will be ‘‘Credits and Our Financial Sys- 
tem.’’ There will be a reception in the evening 
at the Hotel Fresno, followed by a musicale and 
dance. 

Tuesday ’s session will consist of an address 
by J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., on the sub- 
ject ‘‘Putting the Punch in Lumber Merchan- 
dising,’’ followed by a discussion on ‘‘ Eating 
Higher up on the Hog,’’ in which the following 
lumbermen will take part: Fred E. Conner, 
president, Sacramento Valley Lumbermen’s 
Club; Robert Inglis, president, Central Califor- 
nia Lumbermen’s Club; W. E. Landram, presi- 
dent, San Joaquin Valley Lumbermen’s Club; 
Robert Anderson, manager, Anderson & Sons 
Co., Logan, Utah; B. J. Boorman, Boorman 
Lumber Co., Great Falls, Mont.; J. M. Craw- 
ford, Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co., Walla Walla, 
Wash.; W. C. Miller, Columbia Valley Lumber 
Co., Seattle, Wash.; ©. W. Gamble, Boise 





PROGRAM OF WESTERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Payette Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho; W. B. Dean, 
Diamond Match Co., Chico, Calif.; R. O. Dea- 
con, Ward Lumber Co., Fresno, Calif.; F. C. 
Kendall, Potlatch Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. ; 
Floyd Denier, Lumbermen’s Service <Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif.; F. H. Beckmann, Na- 
tional Builders’ Bureau, Spokane. 

In addition to this they will discuss some of 
the most important problems confronting the in- 
dustry today: ‘‘Correct Selling,’’ ‘‘ Creative 
Advertising,’’ ‘‘Creating Demand,’’ ‘‘The Lo- 
eal Architect,’’ ‘‘Contractor Service,’’ and 
‘“Aside from Courteous Treatment, Prompt 
Delivery, Good Merchandise, What Other Types 
of Service Are We Rendering Our Customers?’’ 

At noon immediately after adjournment the 
delegates and their ladies will be taken by auto- 
mobile to the Sunnyside Country Club, where 
a luncheon will be served. After the luncheon 
the ladies will be given an auto ride in and 
around Fresno, and the delegates will resume 
their work at the convention, where the annual 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Mutual Society 
will be held. Report of officers and election of 
officers will follow. Tuesday evening there will 
be a Hoo-Hoo concatenation, which will be in 
charge of Supreme Scrivenoter H. R. Isherwood, 
St. Louis, Mo., and also a theater party for the 
ladies. 

On Wednesday morning L. R. Putman, di- 
recting manager of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, will deliver an address, 
followed by a discussion by Secretary Porter, 
of Spokane, and another delegate, the subject 
to be announced later. Other discussions will 
follow in which W. B. Dean, Diamond Match 
Co., Chico, Cal.; C. W. Gamble, Boise Payette 
Lumber Co., Boise, Idaho; and Secretary Porter, 
Spokane, will take part. 

Wednesday afternoon’s program includes a 
style show for the ladies, an address by Earl D. 
Winton, Mountain View, Calif., on ‘‘The Suc- 
cessful Operation of a Planing Mill,’’ and 
‘*How I Get the Cash.’’ W. J. McCurdy, secre- 
tary of the Copeland Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., will follow with an address, the subject of 





which is to be announced later. Committees 
will present their reports, including election of 
officers and directors. After the adjournment 
the new board of directors will meet. In the 
evening there will be a dinner dance at the 
Fresno Auditorium. 

Thursday and Friday, April 28 and 29, will 
be devoted to a special trip for all delegates 
to the Yosemite National Park, starting at 
Fresno, transferring at Merced, where the entire 
delegation will be guests for a short time of the 
Merced Chamber of Commerce. All delegates 
and ladies from outside the State of California 
will be the guests of the California lumbermen 
on this trip. 


WHOLESALERS ON UNIFORM ORDER BLANK 


New York, March 21.—One of the matters 
that will come up for discussion at the annual 
meeting ot the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association to be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, on March 29 and 30, will con- 
cern the question of the approval of a uniform 
order blank. The committee on terms of sale 
and trade ethics of the association has attended a 
number of meetings of various retail and whole- 
sale associations during the last year and has 
submitted for approval (or revision) the blank, 
of which a copy appeared on page 88 of the 
Jan. 29 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It 
is declared, in a letter accompanied by one of the 
blanks, sent to the membership by F. S. Under- 
hill, chairman of the committee on terms of 
sale and trade ethics, that— , 

Unquestionably the blank as a ses can be 
improved upon to meet varying circumstances and 
conditions, but the enclosed is the result of careful 
consideration by the various association repre- 
sentatives who attended the conferences. We, there- 
fore, request that you study this form carefully and 


be prepared to discuss its merits or faults at our 
annual meeting in Chicago. 








Ir you don’t think codperation is necessary 
watch what happens to a wagon when one wheel 
comes off. 
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North Carolina Pine Association Holds Annual 
With Large Attendance and Interesting Program 


NorFrouk, Va., March 
21.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association 
held its thirty-second 
annual meeting in this 
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city last Thursday in 

the ballroom of the 

Monticello Hotel. The 

attendance was very 

good, between 125 and 
150 persons being present. President G. L. 
Hume called the meeting to order at 11 a. m., 
following which Secretary Vaughan Camp 
read the minutes of the last annual meeting, 
which were approved. 

President Hume said that he had no pre- 
pared address and would not burden the mem- 
bers with reports on the work the association 
has done or is doing as this would be fully 
covered in other reports by committees. He 
thanked the members heartily for the support 
given him and urged them to contribute more 
regularly to the information asked for by the 
secretary. Calling attention to lack of in- 
terest in committee meetings, he said that the 
chairmen of the various committees during 
the last year had been called on to do most 
of the work themselves. He spoke for more 
coéperation with the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, not only along money 
lines but also in the way of moral support, 
and urged the members to attend the meet- 
ings of that body and to read all of the litera- 
ture issued by it. He felt sure that if all 
would pull together the work of the associa- 
tion the coming year would be very beneficial. 


Report of the Secretary-Treasurer 


Secretary-treasurer Vaughan Camp _ then 
submitted his report, in which he reviewed 
the causes leading up to the present depres- 
sion in the lumber industry, and presented 
a synopsis of the activities of the association, 
thru its various departments and bureaus, dur- 
ing the last year. The present active mem- 
bership is 105 as against ninety-two a year 
ago. The greatly curtailed production ad- 
versely affected the revenues of the associa- 
tion, but by retrenchment, and the further fact 
that income has- begun to show encouraging 
inerease, the financial situation of the asso- 
ciation has greatly improved. Summing up 
the general situation and outlook Secretary 
Camp said: 

We all believe that better times are right ahead. 
We know that lumber can not sell below the cost 
of production very long, if we are going to stay 
in business, but when the good times are coming 
no one knows. One thing is sure, that no man 
should be a pessimist on lumber. Whatever one 
may think of the present situation it is certain 
that lumber will come into its own and with it 
will come the gre gee we have long waited for. 
Each of us can look around in his own community 
and count up dozens of people who are waiting 
for prices to get right before they build. We know 
that a tremendous amount of construction is 
needed. We know, too, that the United States 
is the richest country in the world and we have 
faith in our government, our financial structure 
and our people. 


Speaks on Port Development 

The president then introduced William 
Holes Davis, president of the Norfolk Mari- 
time Exchange, who talked on ‘‘Norfolk as 
the Coming Port.’’ He said that Norfolk 
should be the greatest port in the world if 
all the people in this section pulled together 
for it. It was already a great coal port, but 
not a great cargo port, and therefore its de- 
velopment had been held back. He said that 
practically all cargd steamship lines entering 
are controlled in other cities and have no in- 
vestment here worth mentioning, but that a 
charter- had been granted to the Hampton 


Roads Steamship Co., the capital stoek of 
which had been subscribed by men in this 
vicinity, which will put on sailings direct 
from Norfolk every two weeks to Liverpool 
and extend this service eventually to monthly 
sailings to Rotterdam, Antwerp and other 
ports. He asked the lumbermen to patronize 
this line whenever they had any export 
freight. He also stated that the city of Nor- 
folk was going ahead with plans for the 
building of a large grain elevator and that the 
future looked bright for the development of 
the port. 
Report on Cost and Values 
The report of W. B. Roper, chairman of the 
cost and values committee, had been printed 
and copies were available for all members. 
Mr. Roper urged careful study of the statis- 
tics presented, saying that they represented in 
concrete form the committee’s work for the 
vear. The manufacturing cost for the last 
four vears was shown to be as follows: 
Rough 
Lumber 
Feetage Cost 


(B. M.) Rough 
Production ber 


Total 


No. of 
1920 | 


February .... 
March 
April . 
May .. 


SUF cece 
August ... 
September 
October = 
November ... 
December ... 
YEAR 1920... 
YEAR 1919... 
YEAR 1918... 426,851,000 
YEAR 1917... 205,130,000 


““Mr. Roper in his report said that a majority 
of the members had overlooked sending in 
monthly reports of stocks and orders on hand, 
an average of only fifteen members a month 


26,573,540 
30,107,092 
25,168,533 


11,888,338 
353,863,601 
pen Aen 
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having contributed this information. He said 
that while the data would be of much greater 
value if a larger number of mills had respond- 
ed, even as it was it contained helpful in- 
formation. Following is a comparison of the 
statistics available: 


Stock Orders Surplus 
March 1, 1919. .53,243,000 42,956,000 10,487,000 
March 1, 1920. .17,813,100 29,294,519 11,481,419* 
Feb. 1, 1921....33,997,540 8,772,000 25,225,540 


*Oversold. 
Changes in the Grading Rules 


John M. Gibbs, chairman of the inspection 
committee, then presented his report. The 


Dressed 
Lumber 
Feetage 

B. M.) Dressed 
Production Lumber Content 
January .... a $39. 25,683,0 $43.54 74 

34 16,819,000 

21,460,000 

11,096,056 
— \ 14,594,000 
June . ‘ ,617,000 a 13,435,000 
11,232,000 
12,928,974 
14,051,998 
3 8,784,307 
24,042,802 A 7,348,913 

3,487,359 
160,920,607 
256,792,000 
212,336,000 
76,976,000 


following changes were made in the grading 
rules during the last year: 


Rule 62 was changed to read as follows: 


“This grade shall consist of boards below the 
grade of No. 1 box (excepting bark strips) and 
which can be used with a waste not exceeding 25 
percent. This will admit firm red heart. Eight, 
10 and 12-inch shall cross out sound in the widths 
for which they are shipped within the above limit 
of waste.” 

The inspection committee recommended that the 
same standards which were adopted for 7/16 ceil- 
ing should be applied to 7/16 rift flooring. This 
was adopted by the association. 

Rule 59 was revised to read: “Reverse side to 
grade No. 3 or better.” 


Rule 45, which was discussed extensively at the 
last meeting of the association, has been revised 
and referred to the association for referendum 
vote. The new rule reads as follows: 


_ “A shipment shall be considered as of the grade 
invoiced if upon reinspection by an official inspec- 
tor of this association it develops at least 95 
percent of such grade, except in the case of special 
working, and the remainder is not more than one 
grade lower; such lower grade, however, to be 
paid for at its corresponding price. If the ship- 
ment develops more than 
Total 5 percent undergrade 
Cost Average stock, the customer shall 
Log accept such of the stock 
as is up to grade and the 
undergrade stock is to be 
left for the disposition of 
the shipper.” 

Forty-two votes were 
cast on this rule—forty- 
one in favor and one op- 
posed. As explained in 
the circular which accom- 
panied this referendum 
: vote, the purpose of the 
; ‘ new rule is to clear up 

any confusion which 
might be caused by the 
rule as it now reads. The 
present rule may be inter- 
preted as meaning that 
f if more than 5 percent 
of a shipment is below grade, the entire shipment 
may be rejected. This is obviously unfair, and 
the new. rule provides that the customer must take 
such stock as is up to grade in the shipment, but 
if more than 5 percent of the stock is below grade, 
all the undergrade stock is left for the disposition 
of the shipper. This will obviate any attempt on 
the part of the shipper to unload on the customer 
a quantity of undergrade stock (which was the 
objection offered by the only member voting against 
the new rule), for in that case the shipper would 
have to pay not only the expenses of the inspector, 
but also for the cost of reselling and reshipping 
the. undergrade stock, unless he could make ar- 
rangements with his customer to take this stock at 
a satisfactory price. 


Report of Inspection Chief 


Chief Inspector C. H. Morris next pre- 
sented his report, which showed that during 
the fiscal year 1920-21, 171 claims, or rein- 
spections, were handled, and fifty-one mill 
inspections were made. Mr. Morris said that 
while many of the claims could be attributed 
to the adverse conditions prevailing during” 
the last months of the year, some of the 
claims were justifiable, arising from faulty 
manufacture or grading. He urged special 
attention to this point, saying, ‘‘It is ex- 
tremely essential that North Carolina pine 
and its producers get right on manufacture 
and grades.’’ He continued: 

Only last week while north I visited the yard 
of one of the largest lumber dealers in the Phila- 
delphia_ district. Being attracted to a car of 
6-inch Philadelphia fencing that was being loaded 
I could not refrain from “pawing over” some of 
it. This was a car of Idaho stock (worked 25/32 
—5%4-inch face). I could see no material differ- 
ence between this stock and ours so far as attrac- 
tive manufacture or grading was concerned, in 
comparison with our No. 3 grade, from a careful 
m What made the real impression, however, 
was the competitive features connected therewith, 
which brings us back to the argument that we 
must deliver goods, even to attractive loading, 
equal in manufacture and grading to any that go 
into the market, if we expect to hold trade. 


Report of Transportation Committee 
R. A. Parsley, chairman of the transportation 
committee, being unable to be present, the re- 
port of that committee was presented by Traffic 
Manager W. J. Strobel. The report reviewed 
a number of cases taken up with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission during the last year in 
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the interest of association members and the lum- 
ber industry in general, and gave the disposi- 
tion or present status of each case. It said that 
a few members were regularly sending in their 
freight bills for auditing and that during the 
last year claims for over-charges had been filed 
with the carriers to the amount of about $3,000. 

The president then introduced John H. Kirby, 
president of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who briefly but clearly out- 
lined the work being done by his organization 
and asked the continued hearty support of the 


D. O. ANDERSON, MARION, S. C.; 
Chairman of the Advertising Committee 


Pine association. He stated there was too much 
ignorance of what was being done by lumber- 
men and thought the publicity campaign to be 
inaugurated by the National would largely dissi- 
pate this. He extended a cordial invitation to 


all to attend the lumber congress to be held in 
Chicago March 30 to April 1, inclusive, and as- 
sured them that the talk to be made at that 
time by Hon. Joseph Bailey of Texas would in 


itself well repay the expense and time. He 
urged the continuance of association effort not- 
withstanding the misleading information being 
spread over the country by governmental bu- 
reaus. 


Report of the Advertising Committee 


D. O. Anderson, chairman of the advertising 
committee, presented a report stating that altho 
on account of reduced revenues of the associa- 
tion it had been found necessary to discontinue 
temporarily practically all advertising, the com- 
mittee felt that the need for advertising today 
is greater than ever before, in view of the fact 

-that over a million houses are needed in the 
United States and that more people are now 
thinking and planning about building than 
at any previous time. The report continued: 

We think that now is the time to advertise 
North Carolina pine. If we do not keep the merits 
of North Carolina pine before the public, it is 
very likely to overlook us when making its build- 
ing plans and it will take much more money in 
the future to secure for North Carolina pine the 
place in the sun that it deserves than it will 
require today. 

He then made a motion, which was adopted, 
‘‘That we approve of the publicity campaign 
inaugurated by the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and appropriate 2 cents per 
1,000 feet of our output to carry it on.’’ 

President Hume was directed to appoint him- 
self and any other members he could influence 
to attend to go as delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the National association. 

The president then introduced Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary-manager of the National, 
who followed up Mr. Kirby’s remarks regard- 
ing the work of his association and thanked the 
Pine people for their generous support. 

D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C., was reélected 
councillor to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The afternoon session was called to order 
at 3 o’clock and the following instructions were 
given to the transportation committee regarding 
freight rate reductions: ‘‘That it take such 
action as it may deem necessary to protect our 
interests in freight rates comparable with re- 
ductions already made and proposed from other 
regions. ’’ 

G. J. Cherry, chairman of the membership 
committee, reported an increase in membership 
during the year and also reported for favorable 
action the following applications: Leroy S. 
Davidson & Co., Camden, 8. C.; Woodbine Lum- 
ber Co., Belhaven, N. C. Both firms were unani- 
mously elected to membership. 

L. Kraemer, of the National association, was 
next introduced. He gave an interesting ac- 
count of his work in connection with building 
codes in various cities and educating the pub- 
lie as to proper methods of construction with 
the use of wood. 


Trades Relations Committee 


The report of the trades relations committee 
was then submitted by A. R. Turnbull, chair- 
man, in part as follows: 

During the last year there were probably more 
questions for us to investigate than at any time 
since the department was established. In a number 
of the cases we found that the questions should 
be referred to the grading and other committees 
and being located as we are in the same building 
with the association offices, your chairman has had 
the benefit of your secretary’s advice and council. 

Acting on your instructions we declined to enter 
into the meeting on trade ethics and also could 
not endorse compulsory arbitration between mem- 
bers of different organizations. Our services are 
entirely optional with the disputing parties where 
there is any controversy. We expect to handle 
a case tomorrow which has been left to us for 
decision, the request coming from both parties 
who are members of this association. 


Report of the General Counsel 


F. 8S. Spruill, general counsel of the associa- 
tion, next submitted his report, which showed 
a year of great activity and accomplishment in 
the legal department. Anxiety to avoid unneces- 
sary and vexatious investigation and litigation 
while at the same time giving the properly con- 
stituted authorities every reasonable opportunity 
to assure themselves that the association’s aims 
and activities are entirely within the law had in- 
volved special effort, Mr. Spruill said. 

L. F. Powell, of David M. Lea & Co., 
Richmond, Va., boxmakers, was next introduced 
and spoke on advertising the wooden box. He 
urged all operating commissaries or stores to 
specify shipments in wooden containers. He 
submitted samples of a circular letter and 
pamphlet which he was distributing, pointing out 
the good features of wooden boxes and offered 
to furnish these at cost to any of the members. 

W. W. Schupner, secretary of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in- 
troduced and outlined the work his association 
was doing. He extended a cordial invitation to 
attend the annual meeting of the wholesalers 
to be held in Chicago March 29 and 30. 

The next business was a discussion of build- 
ing conditions led by George W. Jones, of New 
York. It was brought out that many homes 
are needed in this country and will eventually 
be built, but just when no one was able to 
state positively. It was further stated that 
when building did become active then the de- 
mand for lumber and other building materials 
would increase. 


Rule for Air Dried Roofers 


John M. Gibbs, chairman of the inspection 
committee, presented at this point the follow- 
ing rule covering air dried roofers, which was 
adopted: 


Standard dressings—D2S % inch and matched— 
5%, 7%, 9%, 11% inch; beading optional. 

D2S %-inch—D4S %x55-, 74%4-, 944- and 11%- 
inch. Shiplap 4%x5%-, 7%-, 9%-, 11%-inch. Stock 
orders 13/16-inch thick or any other special mak- 
ing becomes a special contract. 


Air dried roofers, embracing all widths, for ex- 
ample: 4-, 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch may show reason- 
ably sound knots, which includes pith, encased 
and spike knots, which do not seriously affect 
strength of: same; stain no objection. Where log 
run lumber is furnished due consideration may 
be given to shipment as regards the better grades 
found in same. Reverse side of roofers may be 
one grade lower or No. 2 box. 


Elects President and Directors 


The next business was the election of presi- 
dent. Nathan O’Berry placed in nomination 
the name of G. L. Hume, of Suffolk, who was 
reélected by acclamation. Mr. Hume thanked 
the members for their confidence .and said he 
would try to make the association of even more 
benefit than hitherto. 

Members from each State then caucused, se- 
lected their directors, and presented the names 
to the meeting, which ratified the choices. They 
are: 

Directors for Virginia—Ira Johnson, vice presi- 
dent, Norfolk; W. B. Roper, Norfolk; John M. 
Gibbs, Norfolk; W. P. Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; 
F. E. Waters, Baltimore, Md.; A. S. Grinalds, Nor 

; J. Ross McNeal, Norfolk; A. B. Cramer, Suf- 


‘ WY J. L. Camp, Franklin; A. R. Turnbull, Nar- 
‘olk. 


Directors for North Carolina—George T. Leach, 
vice president, Washington ; George E. Major, Hert- 
ford; L. C. Blades, Elizabeth City; A. B. Clarke, 
Charlotte; R. A. Parsley, Wilmington; W. 
Aberly, New Bern; Thomas O’Berry, Mt. Olive; 
Guy I. Buell, Spring Hope; Claude Kiser, Greens- 
boro; Howard White, Raleigh. 


Directors for South Carolina—F. G. Davies, vice 
resident, Charleston; J. W. Hines, Meriwether; 
h Osborne, Parksville; J. H. Thrall, George 
town; H. W. Ambrose, Conway; W. B. N 
Hardeeville; R. C. Hearne, White Hall; 
Anderson, Marion; J. F. Prettyman, Summerville ; 
= H. Burton, Charleston; G. J. Cherry, Charles- 
on. 


Directors for Georgia-Alabama—H. Dixon Smith, 
vice president, Seale, Ala.; J. Meade Tolleson, 
Grovania, Ga.; C. J. Young, Auburn, Ala.; I. H. 
Fetty, Savannah, Ga.; Dr. T. B. Lovelace, Macon, 
Ga. ; C. E. Baumgardner, Hawkinsville, Ga. ; Walter 
Hicks, Georgetown, Ga.; John White, Hillsboro, 

a.; E. B. Stowers, Red Level, Ala.; W. R. Win- 
ders, Valdosta, Ga. 

The general meeting then adjourned. The 
new directors immediately convened and re- 
elected Vaughan Camp secretary-treasurer for 
the ensuing year. 


The Annual Banquet 


The members and guests assembled in the 
main dining room of the Monticello at 7:30 and 
partook of a delightful banquet. F. S. 
Spruill, of Rocky Mount, N. C., was toastmaster. 
John M. Gibbs presented to President Hume as 
a token of tke esteem in which he was held by 
the boys of the Hollister Lumber Co., in which 
he is interested, a beautiful bouquet, which was 
gracefully acknowledged. 

The city manager of Norfolk, Charles E. 
Ashburner, weleomed the members to the city 


JOHN M. GIBBS, NORFOLK, VA.; 
Chairman of the Inspection Committee 


and urged them to come every year. He also 
earnestly drove home the necessity of teaching 
the habit of thrift to the people of the country. 

John H. Kirby then spoke on ‘‘Southern In- 
dustry and the Tariff.’’ After outlining the 
formation of the Southern Tariff Association 
and its aims, Mr. Kirby proceeded to show that 
the doctrine of eminent Democrats in the past 
up until twenty years ago was one of protec- 
tion. He then stated that the need for pro- 
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tection to the farmers and industries of the 
Sotth was greater now than ever before as they 
eould not hope to compete with the pauper labor 
of foreign countries. He showed the present 
condition of the cotton farmers, livestock grow- 
ers, hide men, cotton seed producers ete. be- 
cause of competition and urged some protection 
for these people if American labor and people 
were to maintain their present standards. He 
further urged protection for all sections of the 
country alike and stated that the South needed 


more manufacturing industries to go along with 
its agricultural interests in order to develop it 
to the extent its natural resources will permit. 

Frank E. Rogers, of the E. H. Barnes Co., 
Norfolk, then recited most pleasingly several 
French Canadian dialect poems. 

The next speaker was Judge Harry F. Atwood, 
of Chicago, whose subject was ‘‘The Constitu- 
tion, Our Safeguard.’’ He said that the coun- 


try during the last, twenty years had drifted 
away from representative government toward 


direct government, and incidentally rapped hard 
the referendum and recall, and other new ideas 
of direct government. He said the lack of knowl- 
edge as to the provisions of the Constitution 
was appalling, and urged that it be read by 
everybody. 

Rev. Sparks W. Melton, of Norfolk delivered 
the benediction, and the gathering dispersed. 

The meeting and banquet was unanimously 
voted by those attending the best the association 
has held in many years. 





March 26-April 2—Own Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chicago, 

March 28-29—State Forestry and Development 
Conference, Milwaukee, Wis. 

March 29-80—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
oe, New Drake Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nua 

March 30-31-April 1—Third American Lumber Con- 
gress and annual meeting of National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April 1—Bastern Lumber Salesmen’s Association, 
Adelphia Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa, Annual. 
April 1—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 

kee, Wis. Special meeting. 

April 4-6—Southern Pine Association, Grunewald 
Hotel, ‘New Orleans, La. Annual. 

April 6-8—National Association of Box Manufac- 
turers,:Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 12-18—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Chicago, Annual. 
April 12-14—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 


Rice Hotel, Houston, Tex. Annual. 

April 14—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans, La. 
Monthly meeting. ‘ 

April 14-15—Southeast 
Dealers’ Association, 
nual, 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, New York City, 
Annual, 

April 25-27—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Fresno, Calif. Annual. 

April 25-May 1—Own Your Home Exposition, Coll- 
seum, St. Louis, Mo. 

April 27—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Chi- 
cago. Annual. 

April 27-29—Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Annual 

April 28—Lumbermen’s Exchange of Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual. 

April 28-30—Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 

May 8-6—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 

May 4-7—National Foreign Trade Council, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Annual, 

May 18-19—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

June 9-10—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 


Missouri Retail Lumber 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 


tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual. 
NATIONAL, WHOLESALERS’ PROGRAM 


New York, March 21.—In a communication 
to the members of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, Secretary W. W. 
Schupner advises that the convention committee 
has practically completed the program for the 
annual meeting to be held in Chicago at the 
Drake Hotel on March 29 and 30. In part, the 
communication reads: 


John W. O’Leary, vice president of the Chi- 
cago Trust Co., will speak on “The Financial 
Outlook;” R. M. Calkins, vice president of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, will 
discuss “The Railroad Problem;” W. L. Hall, 
former assistant United States forester and sec- 
retary of the Central States Forestry Confer- 
ence, will discuss ‘‘The National Forest Policy,” 
which promises to be of vital interest to the 
lumber industry from now on. 

A representative of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America will give an 
interesting address and J. H. Burton, the asso- 
ciation’s accredited delegate to the International 
— of Commerce Conference at Paris, will 
report. 

A feature of the convention will be a survey 
of lumber conditions and prospects, which will 
be participated in by representatives from vari- 
ous sections of the country, covering their re- 
spective lines. The speakers at this session 
include R. W. Vinnedge, Seattle, Wash., Presi- 
dent West Coast Lumbermen’s Association; S. M. 
Nickey, Memphis, Tenn.; A. C. Manbert, To- 
ronto, Ont.; Chas. Hill, New York City; John 
E. Lloyd, Philadelphia, Pa., president National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association; Ernest T. 
Trigg, Philadelphia, Pa., president National Fed- 
eration of Construction Industries; and E. H. 





Polleys, president Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

The bureau of information and workmen’s 
compensation committee will report on_ their 
activities. The arbitration committee will pre- 
sent its recommendation regarding broadening 
the scope of our arbitration work and especially 
in connection with interassociation arbitration. 
The proposed uniform order blank will be fully 
) = gaa in order to develop its merits and 
aults. - 

The convention will be largely attended and 
as the addresses will be brief and to the point, 
the committee has provided plenty of time for 
discussion by members. 


APPALACHIAN LOGGING CONGRESS 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., March 21.—Plans for the 
spring meeting of the Appalachian Loggi 
to be held at Cincinnati, Ohio, ym 
28, 29 and 30, are rapidly taking shape. Secre- 
tary T. Sunderland advises that W. C. Cham- 
pion, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
has received word from the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Cincinnati that it will codperate in every 
way possible toward the entertainment of the 
logging congress visitors. Various other or- 
ganizations in Cincinnati have also extended 
their codperation and services and it is expected 
that from the number of acceptances that are 
being received the attendance at the congress 
ill be very large. A particularly excellent 
program is being prepared and it is hoped to 
present the complete data within the next few 
weeks. 


AMERICAN LUMBER CONGRESS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22.—Plans for the 
American Lumber Congress and the nineteenth 
annual meeting of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association to be held in Chicago 
at the Congress Hotel, March 30 to April 1 in- 
clusive, have progressed so that the program can 
be announced. 

On the morning of March 30, the standing 
and special commiftees of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will meet and in 
the afternoon of the same day stockholders 
and directors of the association will hold their 
annual meeting. The traffic committee will 
meet Tuesday morning in the English Room. 
The national publicity committee will meet 
Tuesday afternoon in the French Room. The 
committee on nominations and recommendations 
will meet in the English Room on Wednesday 
morning. 

The program for the congress as announced 
is as follows: 

Thursday Morning, March 31 
Presiding, John Henry Kirby, President 

Address of President, John Henry Kirby. 
Report of secretary and manager, Wilson Compton. 
Address, “Problems Before Congress,” United 
States Congressman at Large from Michigan, Pat- 
rick H. Kelley. 

Address, “Prevention of Waste in Lumbering,” 
W. A. Gilchrist, chairman of sub-committee on 
waste prevention and utilization. 


Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock 


Presiding, John Henry Kirby, President 
Address, ‘‘The Place of the Lumber Wholesaler,” 
J. H. Burton, director National Wholesale Lumber 





Dealers’ Association and president American 
Wholesale Lumber Association. 
Address, “Vanishing Landmarks,” Formerly 


* secretary of the Treasury, Leslie M. Shaw 


Address, “The Preservation of Industrial 
Peace,” Formerly Senator from California, George 
Wilder Cartwright. 

Annual Dinner, 6:45 P. M. 


Toastmaster, John Henry Kirby, President 
Address, “The Government of the United States.” 
tenia ag Senator of the United States from Texas, 
Joseph W. Bailey. 


Friday Morning, April! 1 


Presiding, John Henry Kirby, President 
Alexander, director of 


ddress, Magnus W. 
National Industrial Conference rd. 
dress, Hon. Barton, chairman United 


States Railroad Labor Board. 
- Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock 

Presiding, John Henry Kirby, President 

Discussion of problems of Federal taxation of 
direct interest to lumbermen, under auspices ad- 
visory taxation committee, Robert B. Goodman, 
chairman. 

Address, L. C. Boyle, counsel. 
. “Some Questions Involved in Income 
Tax Litigation,” James Andrews, member advisory 
tax committee, 


The sessions will begin promptly at 10 a. m. 
and 2 p. m. standard central time. The annual 
dinner will be held Thursday evening in the 
Gold Room of the hotel. 





CANADIAN SHINGLE SECRETARY 


WINNIPEG, Man., March 21.—Fred. H. Lamar, 
the popular and diligent secretary of the West- 
ern Retail Lumbermen’s Association (Canada), 
has been appointed secretary-manager of the 
Shingle Agency of British Columbia, with head- 
quarters in Vancouver, B. C. 

For over three years Mr. Lamar served as 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and the present status of that or- 
ganization is largely due to his efforts. The 
plan books which the association published each 
year were wonderful evidence of the splendid 
aid that this organization offered its members, 
and the excellence of these annual books was due 
to the untiring work-which Mr. Lamar put in 
on them. 

Mr. Lamar was a prominent member of the 
Winnipeg Rotary Club, and only a few days ago 
was one of the members who put across the suc- 
cessful minstrel show, which appeared at the 
Walker Theater for three days to crowded 
houses. Mr. Lamar was also a member of the 
Assiniboine and Elmhurst golf clubs. 

As a mark of esteem, the executive of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association pre- 
sented Mr. Lamar with a handsome wardrobe 
trunk; the Rotary Club presented him with a 
beautiful ease of pipes; while the Assiniboine 
Club gave him a club bag and walking cane. 
The office staff just prior to leaving wished him 
good luck and presented him with an engraved 
silver pencil. 

Mr. Lamar succeeds Frank Nash, who is going 
into private business. 





OREGON FIRE ASSOCIATION MEETS 


PorTLAND, ORE., March 18.—At the annual 
meeting of the Oregon Forest Fire Association - 
here today, a board of seven managers was 
elected, the following to serve the ensuing year: 
R. M. Fox, Wells Gilbert, George L. McPherson, 
H. H. Holland, A. C. Shaw, H. C. Clair and 
George Gerlinger. Mr. Fox was elected presi- 
dent; George B. McLeod, first vice president; 
G. E. Hayden, of Enterprise, second vice presi- 
dent; John Pearson, treasurer, and C. S. Chap- 
man, secretary and manager. 

An assessment of %4 cent an acre for fir and 
1% cent an acre for pine lands in the State for 
the 1921 season was decided upon. The election 
of a member of the association to serve on the 
State board of forestry was delegated to the 
board of managers. 

The treasurer’s and secretary’s reports were 
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read and adopted, both reports showing progress president and W. D. Humiston was reélected 


in the work undertaken. 

E. T. Allen, manager Western Forestry: & 
Conservation Association, made a brief state- 
ment concerning the present situation with re- 
lation to the Snell bill, as well as matters 
generally affecting the lumber industry. 

F. A. Elliott, State forester, spoke briefly 
in appreciation of the help that the associa- 
tion rendered the State board of forestry, and 
assured the association of his intention to work 
with it as in the past. 

President Fox mentioned the case which will 
shortly come up in Douglas County, in which 
the Kendall Lumber Co. is contesting the com- 
pulsory patrol law, and mentioned that Senator 
Eddy, of Roseburg, had been retained to assist 
the district attorney in conducting the case. 
Harry Pargeter stated that the case would be 
continued till the next term of court. 

Secretary Chapman read six resolutions, which 
upon motion were adopted and ordered for- 
warded to the parties interested in the senti- 
ment of the association. 


TORONTO WHOLESALERS CONFER 

Toronto, ONT., March 21.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its 
monthly meeting on March 18 at the Albany 
Club, Toronto. Arrangements were made for 
holding a dance April 8. This will be the first 
effort of the association in arranging a dance, 
and the members are taking to the idea very 
enthusiastically. Reports presented by various 
committees showed that the work of the associa- 
tion is being carried on vigorously and success- 
fully. 

A resolution of sympathy was carried to be 
sent to Chester Graves, of Buffalo, in connec- 
tion with the tragic death of his brother, Luther 
P. Graves, who was murdered by a burglar at 
Buffalo on March 17. 

Several interesting addresses on trade condi- 
tions were delivered by the special guests of the 
evening, who were J. L. McCannell, president 
Milton Pressed Brick Co., Toronto; J. BR. Teeter, 
sales manager Aikenhead Hardware Co., To- 
ronto, and Hugh S. Wallace, manager Standard 
Sanitary Manufacturing Co., Toronto. 


FIVE FIRE ORGANIZATIONS ELECT 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 19.—The Clearwater 
Timber Protective Association held its annual 
meeting and election of officers on Monday, 
March 14. T. J. Humbird, president Humbird 
Lumber Co., Standpoint, Idaho, was reélected 
president; Ben E. Bush, Idaho ‘State timber 
selector, was reélected vice president, and Theo- 
dore Fohl, of Orofino, Idaho, local agent of 
the Clearwater Timber Company, remains secre- 
tary-treasurer. G. A. Rubedew, general manager 
Rupp-Holland Lumber Co., and C. B. Sanderson, 
assistant general manager Milwaukee Land Co., 
were named to serve as directors. 

The Potlatch Timber Protective Association 

on the same day reélected A. W. Laird, general 
manager Potlatch Lumber Co., as president; 
Ben E. Bush, vice president, and W. D. Humis- 
toon, assistant general manager Potlatch Lumber 
Co., as secretary-treasurer. G. A. Rubedew, 
H. R. Williams, manager Milwaukee Land Co. 
and T. J. Humbird were named directors for 
another year. 
_ The Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Asso 
ciation, also meeting on the same day, reélected 
J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., Spokane, to head the organization for the 
ensuing year; reélected Ben E. Bush as vice 
president to look after the interests of Idaho 
State, and Huntington Taylor, general manager 
Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, 
Idaho, as secretary-treasurer. C. L. Billings, 
of the latter company, was named assistant 
secretary-treasurer. The directors elected are 
C. L. Sanderson, of the Milwaukee land Co., 
from Seattle; C. M. Crego, of the Cameron 
Lumber Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and Sig 
Hofslund, general manager Blackwell Lumber 
Co., Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. 

The North Idaho Forestry Association held 
its annual meeting Tuesday, March 15 in the 
Hutton building. A. -W. Laird was reélected 
president; J. P. McGoldrick was reélected vice 


secretary-treasurer. Sig Hofslund, B. H. Horn- 
by, president Dover Lumber Co., Dover, Idaho, 
T. J. Humbird, John Dimeling, manager Pan- 
handle Lumber Co. at Spirit Lake, Idaho, and 
Huntington Taylor were reélected directors. 
The Pend Oreille Timber Protective As- 
sociation held its meeting for the election of 
officers on the same day. B. H. Hornby was 
reélected to head the association for another 
year, Ben E. Bush was named vice president 
and T. L. Greer, land expert of the Humbird 
Lumber Co., was reélected secretary-treasurer. 
The directors selected are John A. Humbird, 
general manager Humbird Lumber Co., Sand- 
point, Idaho; R. A. Colgan, of the Diamond 
Match Co., Spokane, and E. W. Harris, general 
manager Dalkena Lumber Co., Dalkena. 


NYLTAS MAKING RAPID STRIDES 


_ New York, March 19.—The Nyltas are com- 
ing—and coming fast. This fact was evidenced 
to the satisfaction of 250 enthusiasts who ga- 
thered last Friday night in the rooms of the 
Engineers’ Club for the first big ‘‘know each 
other better’’ gathering of New York’s newest 
lumber organization. 

It was a peppery meeting and the slogan, 
‘*To Make Friends Be Friendly,’’ was carried 
out to the letter. The spirit of the occasion 
caused Prof. Samuel 
Record, of Yale, the 
chief speaker of the eve- 
ning, to remark that he 
never appeared before 
a gathering that im- 
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pressed him more favor- 
ably. 

In the outset, the an- 
nouncement was made 
that Nylta had booked 
its 250 charter mem- 
bers, which means that 
hereafter the initiation 
fee of $10 and annual 
dues of a like amount 
will be required. But the Nyltas ridicule the 
idea that monetary requirements will even so 
much as check their purpose to climb right up 
to the 500 mark. 

Last night’s meeting was to let the world 
know that any one engaged in the wood prod- 
ucts industry is eligible to share the benefits 
of the new organization and there were many 
present who came from outside the straight 
lumber ranks. Those men of this ilk promised 
to take the message of the club’s purpose to 
their fellows and to help build up the Nylta 
membership. 

The spirit of Nylta shone in the opening re- 
marks of Frank A. Niles, president of the club, 
who said, in part: 

The Nylta Club was_ started by some of the 
younger group in the New York Lumber Trade 
Association primarily as an educational and in- 
spirational force among the employees engaged in 
the forest products industry in Greater New York. 
The feeling that men could by closer contact with 
each other come to get very much greater pleasure 
out of their daily occupation and regard it not so 
much as a task but a privilege is spreading and 
will work wonders in our industrial life. 

So the Nylta Club started with the idea of hold- 
ing monthly meetings on educational subjects perti- 
nent to the lumber and forest products industry. 
The idea, however, has expanded and the need for a 
club house has become so pronounced that the 
board of managers is giving the project careful 
study. Another opportunity also is presenting it- 
self; i.e., that of group insurance, and we have 
before us a proposition which we shall ask the 
membership to consider. 

W. ©. France, of the Government loan depart- 
ment, sought to instill into the Nyltas a message 
of thrift, which he said was just as essential 
to private business as it is to national affairs. 
“¢You must help to build the bridge of prosper- 
ity if you hope to get across,’’ was the sum and 
substance of Mr. France’s remarks. 

In connection with his address on ‘‘ Getting 


Acquainted with Wood,’’ Prof. Record showed 
a number of lantern slides, which were- the 
result of microscopic observations. Photographs 
presented as a courtesy by the Western Electric 
Co. depicted logging operations in the North- 
west. [This address was printed in full on page 
60 of the March 19 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 

The biggest ‘‘splash’’ the Nyltas have under- 
taken will come April 16 at the Commodore 
Hotel. There will be a banquet and speakers 
of ‘‘national prominence’’ have been announced 
by Secretary Coho. The next regular ‘‘ get ac- 
quainted’’ meeting will be staged in the En- 
gineers’ Club on May 6, when J. G. Jones, of 
the Hamilton Institute, will speak on ‘‘Sales- 
manship.’’ There will be a ‘‘salesmanship’’ 
program thruout. 


ONTARIO DEALERS TO ADVERTISE 


Toronto, Ont., March 21.—The Niagara 
Peninsula branch of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held a meeting at 
Welland, Ont., on March 19. There was a splen- 
did attendance of dealers and many matters of 
practical importance were dealt with. The chair- 
man, K. J. Shirton, of Dunnville, presided. 

One of the most important matters dealt with 
was mail order competition. The association 
determined to meet this competition vigorously. 
Each member is going to advertise in his local 
paper, showing that he is prepared to equal any 
inducement offered by mail order houses, in ad- 
dition to giving all the extra satisfaction of 
personal selection of stock, reasonable credit ar- 
rangements to those who merit them ete. O. W. 
Rice, Welland, and S. L. Lambert, Welland, 
were appointed a committee to draw up a se- 
ries of advertisements on this subject, which 
will be forwarded to all dealers in the district. 
These advertisements will be published in each 
local paper under the local dealer’s name. It 
was also decided to get into touch with the local 
secretaries of United Farmers’ Clubs, who have 
been buying shingles by the carload from the 
manufacturer or wholesaler, and to urge them 
to give the retail lumber dealers an opportunity 
to quote in carload quantities on their business. 

A motion was also carried in favor of having 
the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
publish a plan book of houses, showing eleva- 
tions and floor plans of 4-, 6-, 7- and 8-room 
houses, together with details as to quantities of 
material. 

Many other interesting subjects were dis- 
cussed, such as credit information, manufactur- 
ing costs, insurance, discounts to contractors ete. 


HONOR PIONEER LUMBERMAN 


Santa ANA, Cauir., March 19.—At the famous 
St. Ann Inn on March 12 the special feature 
of a meeting and banquet of the Orange County 
Lumbermen’s Association was a well deserved 
compliment to A. C. Bowers, president of the 
Griffith Lumber Co., of this city, with which he 
has been connected for forty-three years, and 
who is also president of the Southern Califor- 
nia Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

C. F. Grim, an associate of Mr. Bowers for 
thirteen years, who is president of the Orange 
County association of lumbermen, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the banquet. He introduced 
Mr. Bowers as a pioneer of Orange County and 
with others spoke of the retiring lumberman as 
a man of sterling worth, a strict observer of the 
ethics of the industry and one whose integrity, 
square dealing and sincerity had made for him- 
self a host of warm friends not only in his line 
of business but among all classes of people. 
Others who paid the guest of the evening the 
compliment of their presence and their hearty 
endorsement included W. T. Brown, of the 
Brown & Dauser Co., Fullerton, and H. M. 
Adams, of the Griffith Lumber Co., Anaheim, 
who have been friends of Mr. Bowers since 
1877; Frank Curran, of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., and C. G. Lynch, of the L. W. Blinn 
Lumber Co., both of Los Angeles, in addition to 
whom were several wholesalers from Los Angeles 
representing both the lumber and .cement in- 
dustries. 

Mr. Bowers spoke entertainingly of the 
pioneer days of Santa Ana when it was a small 
country town with scarcely a brick structure or 
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office building, without paved streets, cement 
sidewalks or telephones, and with train service 
to Los Angeles, twenty-seven miles distant, rep- 
resented by a combination freight and passen- 
ger car and a schedule that often consumed a 
half day to a trip. He had watched the small 
town grow to a modern city of 20,000 persons, 
the county seat of Orange County, which he 
claimed to be the richest agricultural county in 
California, and apparently had statistical data 
to support his assertion. In the pioneer days 
there were but two lumber yards in all this sec- 
tion of the country; now within a radius ot ten 
miles there are more than twenty yards, and 
Mr. Bowers had the satisfaction of knowing that 
he had helped in all this development. 

As related in an earlier issue of the AMER- 
IcAN LUMBERMAN, the Griffith yards have 
largely been disposed of. The plant at Santa 
Ana has been purchased by O. H. Barr, owner 
of the Barr Lumber Co., Whittier. Mr. Barr 
was welcomed into the county by President 
Grim and was pledged the support and co- 
operation of the members of the Orange County 
association in every way. Mr. Barr thanked 
the members for the good will shown him and 
promised to meet them half way and to do his 
best to advance the interests of the lumber 
dealers in this section. He is a progressive, 
wideawake lumberman, has made a marked suc- 
cess in the Whittier section, is held in high es- 
teem by all who have been associated with him 
and is regarded as in every way a fitting suc- 
cessor to his distinguished predecessor. 

Mr. Bowers closes nearly half a century of 
successful activity as a lumberman with the 
thoro respect and esteem of all with whom he 
is acquainted. He has not made known his 
future plans. 


WEST COAST DELEGATES TO NATIONAL 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 19.—The delegation 
from the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
to the meeting of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association in Chicago March 30, 31 
and April 1, will be R. W. Vinnedge, Seattle; 
Ernest Dolge, Tacoma; E. C. Knight, Van- 
couver, B. C., and F. B. Hubbard, Centralia. 
They will leave Seattle on the evening of March 
26. A report, which is being circulated that 
the presidency of the National association will 
be offered to A. L. Clark, president of the 
Southern Pine Association, and also a member 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
has been enthusiastically received on the Coast. 

New members of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association are: Hemlock Lumber Uo., 
Hoquiam, Wash.; Linde Shingle Co., Aloha, 
Wash.; Clough-Hartley Co., Everett, Wash., and 
Delta Shingle Co., Florence, Wash. 

A delegation from the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association will also attend the Na- 
tional meeting, headed by E. H. Polleys, Mis- 
soula, Mont., president of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, and probably Sec- 
retary A. W. Cooper, from Portland. 


PORTLAND ENTERTAINS TWO GUESTS 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 18.—L. R. Putman, 
directing manager American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, with headquarters at Chicago, was 
a Portland visitor today on a tour of the 
country and, as guest of honor at a luncheon at 
the Multnomah Hotel, attended by about 125 
men of the various branches of the lumber 
industry, spoke on conditions in general and the 
outlook. 

Ralph H. Burnside, president Willapa Lumber 
Co., presided at the luncheon, which had been 
arranged by John Saari of the Saari-Roblin 
Lumber Co., and district director of the national 
organization, and a committee consisting of 
Varney D. C. Beach, of the Barker-Beach 
Lumber Co., and Waldemar A. Schmidt, of the 
Liberty Lumber Co., assisted by L. W. Held, 
Portland manager of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association. 

Chester J. Hogue, of the West Coast Forest 
Products Bureau, who leaves in a few days for 
New York, was also a guest at the luncheon and 
spoke on the work being done by the bureau 
toward bringing into use Pacific Northwest fir 
in the Atlantic Coast States. Mr. Hogue said 


that he expects a great increase in the use of 
fir timbers for mill construction buildings in the 
East, but cautioned that fir to be substituted 
for longleaf pine must be manufactured and 
graded in accordance with the requirements of 
the consumer. That there has been considerable 
difficulty in handling fir in the East in the past, 
because of a misunderstanding on the part of 
the buyer and the producers, he said was a 
matter with which most are familiar. To coun- 
teract such misunderstandings and bring the 
manufacturers and consumers closer together, he 
said, is the purpose of the bureau. 

This afternoon, after the luncheon, Mr. Saari 
and Mr. Putman called on a large number of 
members of the national organization, and to- 
night a dinner was given in honor of Mr. Put- 
man by the wholesalers. 


OFFICIAL PLANS EXTENSIVE TRIP 


Sr. Louts, Mo., March 21.—Secretary-treas- 
urer H. R. Isherwood is planning an extensive 
western trip. After stopping in Chicago for the 
meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, March 29 and 30, he will 
go direct to Butte, Mont. Thence he will go to 
Spokane, Wash., to Seattle, to Vancouver, B. C., 
and to Portland and Bend, Ore., in each of 
which cities the regional Vicegerents are arrang- 
ing for coneatenations. Leaving Oregon he will 
reach Fresno, Calif., in time to attend the an< 
nual meeting of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association and later will officiate at 
concatenations to be arranged for at San Diego, 
and in Colorado and Wyoming some time in 
May. 

Dinienntnseen Isherwood reports that on 
March 1 there were 468 new members added to 
the membership and 132 reinstatements. By 
Sept. 1 he expects that 1,000 new members will 
have been added. 


UTAH AND MISSOURI CONCATS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 23.—Secretary-treas- 
urer H. R. Isherwood, of. Hoo-Hoo, has been in- 
formed by J. S. N. Farquhar, secretary of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, that the evening of April 14 has 
been set aside for the concatenation to be held 
in connection with the annual meeting of the 
association at Poplar Bluff. Snark L. M. Tully 
and other St. Louis faithful will attend the 
meeting. 

William Service, Vicegerent Snark for. Salt 
Lake City, also informs Mr. Isherwood that a 
concatenation will be held there April 2. Plans 
also are under way, in charge of T. A. Me- 
Cann, Shevlin-Hixon Co., Bend, Ore., for a con- 
catenation there. 


VETERAN MACHINE MAKER RETIRES 


Wausau, Wis., March 21.—Forty years as 
head of the D. J. Murray Manufacturing Co., 
which specialized in the manufacture of sawmill 
machinery and built a greater part of the saw- 
mills of northern Wisconsin, Michigan and Min- 
nesota, is the enviable record of D. J. Murray, 
who has retired from the company and disposed 
of his interests. The business has been taken 
over by a group of Wausau business men, thirty 
of whom have been employees of the company 
for many years. The officers elected are W. L. 
Edmonds, president; John D. Ehrmann, vice 
president ; Paul Wolfgram, secretary, and W. B. 
Heinemann, treasurer. 

Mr. Murray entered into partnership with 
Eli Wright in 1879, the business having been 
organized five years previous. In 1881 Mr. 
Wright retired and the D. J. Murray Manufac- 
turing Co. was organized. In addition to north- 
ern territory, the firm also built mills in Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Mississippi and other southern 
States. During late years paper mill machinery 
has been manufactured. The new owners will 
continue the business under the old name, manu- 
facture sawmill and paper mill machinery and 
add other lines of products. D. R. Bellinger, 
of Carthage, N. Y., manager of the Carthage 
Machine Works, has been engaged as manager 
of the Murray plant and will assume his duties 
in April. 
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Our Big 
Chicago 
Warehouse 
is Well 
Stocked with 


OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 


FLOORING 


With over one million feet on hand we can 
promptly handle orders for any quantity 
and make shipments anywhere the same 
day order is received. Whether it's a car- 
load or an L. C. L. shipment you require, 
put your needs up to us, 

E foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality 
poe milling; fm enlainsamiamen catiohed. 

All 3g” Cl d Seiect Oak Flooring is carefully 
wrapped Lin heavy pom pre oy « of charge, to prevent 


W: ped d ready to 
ship from Chicago. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 














Good Sellers 


Lumber dealers will find a ready 
sale among farmers, carpenters, 
painters, masons, etc., for 


Bull Dog Brand 


Ladders 


We can furnish them in either 
Norway Pine or Spruce, with 
hickory rungs, and they’ re strong, 
durable and reliable. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


F. Smith & Son 








Incorporated 











Manufacturers, CLINTON, IOWA 
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Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 

explains why. 


Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one by one and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 


YEEL COMPANY 


. 
OITTSSUROH. Pa. 
Ss 
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The Red Cedar 


“Horseshoe” Brand 


Good sellers for the Retail Yard because evenly 
sawn, 100% vertical grain, 100% clear, free from 
sap, closely packed, plainly branded and cut from 
live timber. 


We can furnish any American or B. C. grade 
of Shingle in mixed cars with Cedar Siding. 


Reynolds Company, Limited 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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RED BOOK 


You can’t get any better credit book—It's 
the real authority to consult on lumber 
buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 














Appraisal ' | 


Lumber Industry 
Exclusively 


15 Years Experience 


Personal Service 


Certified Values 
WORKING DRAWINGS 


Thos. J. Callen, Jr. 


Engineer and Appraiser 
836-838 Merc. & Mfg. Bank Bidg., 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 




















Resawed Fables 


is a collection of the funniest 
prosewritings of “the lumber- 
man poet.” 

It is the everyday experi- 
ences of the lumberman, told 
with a smile. Every lumber- 
man owes it to himself. 


Price postpaid, $1.00. 
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SUNSET CITY FIR CLUB MEETS 

San Francisco, Cauir., March 19.—The 
Douglas Fir Club held a well attended weekly 
luncheon meeting on March 15 at the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club. The guests of honor 
were: L. R. Putman, managing director Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association, with head- 
quarters in Chicago, and C. T. Hill, in charge 
of the office of forest products in the United 
States Forest Service, San Francisco. Mr. Put- 
man spoke on the necessity of merchandising 
lumber instead of waiting for orders to come 
in, emphasizing that it is necessary to see the 
buyer’s side of things. He also explained the 
arbitration policy of his association. Mr. Hill 
delivered an address on ‘‘Timber Resources 
of the United States’’ with special reference to 
the Pacific coast. Walter C. Ball, of Charles 
R. McCormick & Co., is president of the club. 


HOUSTON CLUB CHOOSES OFFICERS 


Houston, Tex., March 21.—The annual elec- 
tion of officers of the Houston Lumbermen’s 
Club was held on Tuesday night of last week 
and resulted in the election of John Henry 
Kirby as president; J. H. Hennessey, vice presi- 
dent; C. B. Granbury, N. C. Hoyt, T. P. Wier, 
T. P. Haley and J. H. Cooke, directors. The new 
president is known to all readers of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, but the vice president might 
be introduced as the division freight agent of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, of Texas, well 
known in local traffic circles and president of 
the Houston Traffic Club, which is closely allied 
with the Lumbermen’s Club, sharing quarters 
and members. The directors named are all well 
known local lumbermen. The secretary-treas- 
urer will be named by the directors. 

Following the business session of the annual 
meeting, short talks were made by Congressman 
Daniel E. Garrett, J. H. Cooke, Harry T. Ken- 
dall and Tom C. Spencer, and as much of a 
Dutch lunch as the amendment will permit was 
served. 

A well arranged program of entertainment, 
including acts secured from a local vaudeville 
theater, completed the evening. The meeting 
was well attended. 


THIRSTY CLUBMEN STUMP STUMPER 


New Or.EANs, La., March 21.—State For- 
ester R. D. Forbes, selectively drafted to deliver 
the principal address before the New Orleans 
Lumbermen’s Club at its luncheon meeting last 
Tuesday noon, chose ‘‘Tree Growing’’ as his 
topic and made so decided a hit that Chairman 
T. B. Carre, of the program committee, who 
presided in the absence of President Lanier, 
suggested that he respond to an ‘‘encore’’ at 
a later date, when the lumber eclubmen shall 
have primed themselves with new questions to 
hurl at his devoted head. As fellow guests, Mr. 
Forbes brought with him to the luncheon two 
members of the Yale forestry school who were 
in the city on their way to the Urania forest 
reserve to pursue their field studies. 

Mr. Forbes described how a tree grows, ex- 
plained why second-growth timber usually grew 
more rapidly than the virgin stands, and rid- 
dled the olden theory or superstition that 
it was impossible to reforest longleaf pine. It 
was only necessary, he said, to protect the pine 
seedlings against fire and hogs and give the. a 
chance of life. Also he discussed the relative 
qualities and values of virgin and second-growth 
timber. The value of second-growth ash and 
hickory is of course well established. Regard- 
ing second-growth pine, he said that while it 
might not comply with the density rule, based 
on the number of annual rings to the inch, it 
would have properties of its own that would 
prove useful. Second-growth pine under favor- 
ing conditions attains girth more rapidly than 
did the virgin trees, so that the rings are farther 
apart, but because of its texture and lighter hue 
would be better adapted to use as pulpwood, 
while for other uses not requiring density and 


great structural strength it should prove more 
adaptable, because more easily worked. 

He was quizzed at great length,-and grace- 
fully parried these two questions: ‘‘ What. 
causes ‘peck’ in cypress?’’ and ‘‘ What is the 
function of the cypress ‘knee’?’’ When some- 
body got the floor to inquire what wood has the 
greatest alcoholic content, he called it a day. 
Other queries were answered quickly and clearly, 
and the lumbermen got so interested in their 
quiz that they overstayed their luncheon hour 
and heartily applauded Mr. Carre’s suggestion 
that Mr. Forbes be invited to play a return 
engagement. 


ed 


MEMPHIANS AMEND CONSTITUTION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22.—Secretaries and 
managers of lumber organizations are now eligi- 
ble to active membership in the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Memphis, as a result of an amendment 


_ adopted at the semimonthly meeting at the 


Hotel Gayoso March 19. 

Amendments were likewise adopted, provid- 
ing for an increase from $20 to $25 in the dues 
of active members; a change from fifteen to 
fifty in quorum, and for elimination of the 
annual banquet which was so long a conspicuous 
feature of the club’s entertainments. 

The recommendation that an arbitration 
board, composed of former presidents, be creat- 
ed, was referred back to the law and insurance 
committee for redraft. Marked objection de- 
veloped to the proposal to make members arbi- 
trate with nonmembers on penalty of expulsion. 
The discussion suggested that the board will be 
created but that accepting arbitration will be- 
left optional, and there will be no penalty ex- 
cept for failure to abide by the award after 
having agreed to arbitrate. 

Minutes of a board meeting, held the day 
before, were read, showing that H. J. M. Jor- 
gensen, a former president of the club, had been 
elected national councillor for this organization 
in the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
The board recommended that his expenses to 
the annual of the organization be defrayed by 
the club, and this was adopted. 

The club also voted an appropriation of $100 
to defray the expenses of an advertisement in 
the booklet ‘‘Seeing Memphis’’ which is to be 
issued shortly by the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce. 

One application for active membership was 
filed. This will be voted on at the next regular 
meeting. 

In the absence of President J. H. Hines, 
Joe Thompson, first vice president, occupied 
the chair. 


PLAN TO BOOST JACKSON 


New Or.eans, La., March 21.—H. A. Smith, 
of Meridian, lumber agent of the Southern 
Railway, addressed the Jackson (Miss.) Lum- 
bermen’s Club at its weekly luncheon last Thurs- 
day, discussing the railway situation and ex- 
pressing the opinion that rate decreases will 
come, but can not be expected until the present 
labor controversies are settled. The carriers 
are, he declared, gradually working back to- 
ward normal conditions and as instance of their 
efforts to improve service he cited the fact that 
the Southern Railway is now making up a spe- 
cial lumber train to go thru direct to the Poto- 
mac yards, thus insuring speedier deliveries, 

In the absence of President C. E. Klumb, 
Vice President E. O’Brien presided at the: 
luncheon. . 

Extensive advertising of Jackson as a lumber 
center and the gateway to the timber belt of the 
South is being conducted by an association of 
Jackson lumbermen, comprising more than twen- 
ty Mississippi firms, thru a national campaign. 
A report on the progress of the campaign which: 
consists mainly of a series of page advertise- 
ments in the leading lumber journals of the 
country, was made by A. D. Wicks. 

Specimens of the advertisements were shown: 
to the club by Mr. Wicks. One of them pictured: 
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a huge airplane speeding southward. Under- 
neath was a map of the South with Jackson at 
the gateway with radiating lines of rail com- 
munication. Another pictured a huge truck 
speeding along with an enormous piece of tim- 
ber bearing the inscription ‘‘Jackson, Miss., 
Is Setting the Pace for Lumberdom.’’ The ad- 
vertisement called attention to the fact that 
Jackson’s advantages had much to do with 
bringing lumber shipments handled by Jack- 
son lumbermen to 10,000 cars a year. 


NEW HOME FOR NEW YORKERS 


New York, March 21.—The accompanying 
illustration is of the Larimore Building—the 
new center of the lumber industry in Greater 
New York. The offices of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association are located on the eighth 
floor and on this floor also are the offices of the 
Wooden Box 
Manufac- jy 
turers’ Asso- 
ciation of New 
York. In the front 
room on the 
eighth floor is the 
meeting room of 
the trustees of 
the New York | 
Lumber Trade | 
Association and , 
on the ninth floor | 
is an assembly 
room, which also | 
is used by the 
lumber asso- 
ciation as a ban- 
quet hall. 

The Larimore | 

Building is lo- 
eated at 15 and 
17 West Forty- 
sixth Street in 
the heart of the 
uptown _ business 
district and it is 
the center of a 
nest of skyscrap- 
ers. The building 
is only three | 
blocks from the ; 
Grand Central | 
Terminal and five 
minutes’ walk 
from Times 
Square, the cen- 
ter of the theatri- 
eal district. 
Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion is only ten 
minutes’ walk 
from the Lari- 
more structure, 
which therefore is 
easily accessible 
to all railroad 
lines entering 
Manhattan. 

The New York Lumber Trade Association 
has invited lumbermen who visit New York to 
make its offices in the Larimore Building their 
headquarters while in the city, and there they 
may find conveniences such as telephones, writ- 
ing materials, stenographers ete., and a file of 
newspapers and periodicals is kept for their 
convenience and pleasure. 


The Larimore Building, Cen- 
ter of the Lumber Industry 
of Greater New York. 


HOW FAST CAN A CLUB GROW? 


SPOKANE, WaSH., March 19.—The Elead Eleo 
Club is to have a special dinner meeting in 
honor of L. R. Putman, directing manager 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, of 
Chicago, next Wednesday night at the Triangle 
Inn, Y. M. C. A. Mr. Putman is to speak that 
noon to the lumber manufacturers of the Inland 
Empire and will be the principal speaker at the 
club gathering in the evening. 

Elead Elco now numbers 170 members, from 
a start of 60 at its first meeting in January, 
when this live lumbermen’s club was formed. 
F. H. Beckman, manager of the National Build- 
ers’ Bureau, is chairman of the membership 
committee. He took the office with the under- 


standing that when the rolls pass the 200 mark, 
he is automatically released from further service 
as chairman. He says that he will have over 
this number by next Wednesday. He has made 
the club members work with him in an effective 
‘every member get a member campaign.’’ At 
each meeting, everyone present must rise and 
give his name and business, thus introducing 
himself to everyone else. He is also expected 
to introduce one new member proposed by him- 
self and this method put into practice on Mr. 
Beckman’s suggestion has proved most gratify- 
ing in result. Andrew Mac Cuaig, president of 
the club, makes a genial presiding officer but 
he ‘‘expects every man to do his duty’’ and 
permits no welching. He said at one of the 
first meetings that he expected before the year 
is out to have developed some first class orators. 
If this is not the case, it will not be because 
he has not given everyone a chance to be seen 
and heard. 


COLUMBUS CLUB ELECTION 


CotumsBus, OHIO, March 21.—The~ newly 
elected board of directors of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of Columbus met Saturday, March 19 and 
selected the following officers for the year: 

President—T. A. Jones, of the EB. Doddington Co. 


First Vice President—L. T. Casto, W. L. Whit- 
acre Lumber Co. 


Second Vice President—Charles A. Dawson, H. 
H. Geisey Lumber Co 


Secretary-Treasurer—D. SS. 
Leach Lumber Co. 

Chairmen of the standing committees were 
named as follows: House and entertainment— 
Charles A. Dawson; membership—E. R. Clar- 
ridge; arbitration—A. D. Rogers. A number of 
routine matters were disposed of. 


Benbow, Sowers- 


DETROITERS HIT THE NINEPINS 


Detroit, Micu., March 23.—The Detroit 
Lumbermen’s Bowling League, the oldest league 
of its kind in the country,-is nearing the end 
of its twentieth year with enthusiasm higher 
than at any point in its history. 

Twelve teams, made up of men identified with 
the lumber business in Detroit, are fighting a 
hard battle for honors, with two teams tied for 
first, two tied for second, and two for third. 
The trophies are of unusual value, totaling 
$1,000 in cash with many odd prizes and cups. 

The standing today, with six weeks to bowl, is 
as follows: 


Won 
0 | RSET ET ST Ce 50 
Po ee g 
Hamtramck 
Wallich 
Babcock 
Lehr 


Lost Percent 
28 641 


‘aun 
Restrick No. 2..........-. é 
1 Eee ce é 
Lowrie No. 2 

The teams in each instance have taken the 
names of the lumber firms with which they are 
connected. 

The officers of the league are: President, 
Julius Zagoski; vice president, Clarence Hig- 
gins; secretary, George Domony, and treasurer, 
Ed Higgins. 

The close of the season in April will be 
marked by a banquet, which is one of the bright 
points on the year’s schedule of social events 
in lumber circles in Detroit. 

In the league now are three men who bowled 
during the first season of the league, twenty 
years ago. They are ‘‘Bill’’ Ternes, as he is 
known when he has his bowling togs on, for the 
president of the Ternes Lumber Co. is only 
*¢Bill’’? when he’s on the alleys; ‘‘Rudy’’ Al- 
brecht, of the Kotcher Lumber Co., and Larry 
Werner, one of the best bowlers in the city, who 
is connected with the Restrick Lumber Co. 

‘“Walt’’ Brey and ‘‘Dan’’ Myers are also 
among the leading bowlers of the league. 


‘Stop, Look AND LISTEN,’’ is a good motto 
for railroad crossings or when approaching busi- 
ness cross roads, but for the latter application it 
should also include the word ‘‘Think.’’ 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, Know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months { 
is determined in advance and nothing can | 
increase it. | 
The cost of Credit Insurance is small | 

| 





compared to the security afferded, 
Over = 500, oe paid to our 


The dutta Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


(141 Marquette Bidg. = p a Lane 
Chicago, Ill. York, N. Y. 


415 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Hibernia Bank Bldg. Bisbee, Bldg. 


Gen'l Office—2200 Insurance Exch., CHICAGO 
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Public Accountants 


600-601 LUMBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 
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Follow the Arrow 


to a dependable source 
of supply for 


West Virginia Hardwoods 
and White Pine 


LONG OAK TIMBERS AND 
PLANK OUR SPECIALTY. 


The Arrow Lumber Go. 
Mills: Parkersburg, Ww. Va. 


Raleigh, W. Va. Eastern Sales Office 
Natural Well, Va. Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA, 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








SAWED 


So BAND 
UTHERNI 1ARDWOODS 


—the kind ecomomical buyers have 
in mind right now. We manufacture 
high grade lumber and ship it when 
you want it. Try us. 


The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co. 


MOUND CITY, ILLINOIS 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Ww 
honors Panama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 
— 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3800Axes & Tools 





Leading Lumber 


EXPORTER 











Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 


Specializing in Thin Stock 
Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, 


Cottonwood. 
Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport, A B C Code 
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Mexico as a Lumber Market 


In the neighboring Republic of Mexico the United 
States finds one of its best foreign markets for 
lumber, according to Latin America Circular No. 
78, entitled “Lumber Markets and Timber Re- 
sources of Mexico,’ recently published by the 
Latin American division of the Bureau of Foreign 
& Domestic Commerce. While Mexico possesses 
extensive areas of timber land, says the circular, 
many of the wooded regions are beyond transporta- 
tion facilities, and as a consequence the sections 
served by railway or steamship lines usually import 
a large share of their lumber requirements from 
the United States. The following extracts are 
made from this circular: 


The shipments of American lumber to Mexico 
are made up chiefly of softwood. On the other 
hand, quantities of mahogany and other hardwoods 
come to the United States from Mexico. Statistics 
for 1920 show that the exports of American lumber 
to Mexico last year far exceeded in value all previ- 
ous records. Figures are not complete for this 
entire trade, but on three items alone—southern 
pine boards, fir boards and railroad ties—the ship- 
ments in 1920 amounted to $4,927.373, which was 
3 percent more than the total value of the lumber 
exports from the United States to Mexico in 1919. 
Imports of Mexican mahogany into this country last 

ear reached a total of 6,350,000 feet, valued at 
699,859, which represented a quantity increase 
over the imports of the same items in 1919 but a 
decrease from the quantity imported in the war 
year 1918. 

Southern pine in boards and-planks is the most 
popular item of lumber sent from the United States 
to Mexico. At the head of the list of lumber ex- 
ports for 1920 is the total of 73,865,000 feet of 
longleaf southern pine boards, valued at $3,955,- 
650, which represents a quantity increase of more 
than 100 percent over the 1919 figure and about 
300 percent over the 1913 record.. This item has 
apparently grown at the expense of other kinds of 
pine lumber. Fir boards shipped to Mexico in 1920 
reached a total of 8.101,000 feet, valued at $436,- 
388, which was a gain over the figures for 1918 and 
those for 1919, but showed a decrease from the 
quantity figures for 1913. 

Exports of cypress, gum, oak and redwood boards 
increased appreciably since 1913, and _ similar 
growth may be not in the shipments of staves 
and shingles. Among the items that have fallen 
off since the prewar year are logs and railroad ties, 
due to the unsettled conditions in Mexico that 
hindered the manufacture of logs into lumber and 
delayed the construction of railroads. However, 
the exports of ties in the calendar year 1920 
amounted to 516,754, valued at $535,335, showing 
a steady trend toward prewar quantities. Prac- 
tically all the lumber imported by Mexico comes 
from the United States, and this was true even 
before the war, tho Canada and Great Britain then 
contributed small amounts. 

According to a Mexican official bulletin, about 
200 varieties of woods are native in Mexico, there 
being some twenty species of hardwoods besides 
mahogany and cedar. Most of the hardwoods are 
found in the southern States bordering on the Gulf 
of Mexico. Pine, fir and oak are found in large 
quantities in the States thru which the western 
mountain ranges pass. 


The Situation In Various Districts 


Both soft- and hardwoods are native in the 
Acapulco consular district, in the State of Guer- 
rero. The country is mountainous, with large for- 
ests of mahogany, rosewood, red and white oak, 

pitch pine in at least two varieties, and a_ pine 
that resembles the white pine of the North. ere- 
tofore the lack of transportation facilities has 
hindered the development of the lumbering indus- 
try, but there are possibilities of large production 
and exportation of lumber in this State. At present 
only sufficient lumber is cut to meet a part of the 
local demand, according to reports of Consul John 
A. Gamon. At the port of Acapulco it is cheaper 
to import softwood than to use the domestic 
product. The lumber entering this port is chiefly 
pine and redwood from the Pacific coast of the 
United States. 

The mining companies in Chihuahua import sev- 
eral carloads of Texas longleaf pine every month, 
but they use still ?—~ quantities of Mexican 
lumber. Consul J. B. Stewart judges the propor- 
tion is about five to one in favor of the local prod- 
uct. Southern pitch pine is used for general min- 
ing purposes, and imported oak and hickory, gener- 
ally from Arkansas, are i. for wagons, bug- 
gies and freight car repairs. here has never been 
a large demand for hardwoods, as there are practi- 
cally no frame houses, and in the common adobe 
houses ordinary pine is used for doors, sash, floors 
etc. There is a plentiful supply of domestic pine, 
which, tho not so good as the Texas longleaf, is 
much cheaper. There has been complaint of the 
high prices of imported lumber and this has led to 
more extensive use of the domestic article. _ 

At Ciudad Juarez, Chihuahua, there is only a 
small market for lumber, says Consul BE. A. Dow. 
Mexican pine grows in large areas here, and pine 
lumber is turned out by a mill at Pearson, Chihua- 
hua, financed by British capital. The capacity of 
the Pearson mill is estimated at 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber daily, but during the winter of 1920-21 the 


operations of the plant were reduced. The opera- 
ting company owns large tracts of pine forest near | 
enough a railway to permit convenient shipment 
of the lumber to the border. 

This local output of pine limits the market for 
American lumber, tho some southern pine is im- 
ported from the United States for mine timbers, 
despite the higher price of the American product. 
The market for hardwood is small, as this section 
of the country has not been educated to its use. 
The two railroads in this district use southern pine 
cross ties imported from the United States, or ties 
of Mexican pine, the latter variety being similar to 
the American white pine. The ties used here are 
generally eight feet in length, eight inches wide 
and six inches thick. 

Imported lumber can not compete in price with 
the native hardwoods of Frontera. The lumber 
imports into this district in 1918 were valued at 
only $2,120 and in 1919 at $1,154. For furniture, 
launches and barges, and for building purposes as 
well, the native mahogany and cedar are used 
almost exclusively by local manufacturers and 
builders. These woods are usually exported in 
the form of logs. In this district the streams and 
rivers when swollen by heavy rains permit the 


-floating of the logs from the highlands. 


The production of fruits and vegetables at Guay- 
mas and Hermosillo, Sonora, leads to markets 
there for packing case shooks, reports Consul B. F. 
Yost. However, the markets are not large at 
the present time. 

Consul W. BH. Chapman, of Mazatlan, has fur- 
nished a recent report on the commercial woods 
of his consular district, which comprises the States 
of Sinaloa and Nayarit, embracing some 25,000 
square miles. Many varieties of both hard- and 
softwoods are found in large quantities in the 
mountainous regions, but the lack of transporta- 
tion prevents the profitable marketing of this tim- 
ber except in a few sections. 

Local authorities believe that success in the 
lumber industry can be obtained only by the opera- 
tion of a small, portable sawmill, which could be 
moved about to the different sources of supply 
within the limits of reasonable transportation 
facilities. Fancy hardwoods have never existed in 
dense forests in the Mazatlan section. Several 
firms have failed in the business of cutting and 
exporting hardwood logs from the Mexican west 
coast, and the principal cause assigned for their 
failure was overinvestment of capital in station- 
ary machinery and other equipment. 

One of the possibilities in this connection is the 
establishment of a plant to produce common lumber 
for the local demand. A native wood much used 
is the amapa boba, which is employed for wheel 
spokes and axles for carts and wagons, also for 
shovel handles and similar purposes. 


Room for Large Development in Trade 


In a brief report on the lumber situation in 
Mexico in 1920, Trade Commissioner Charles H. 
Cunningham, of Mexico City, estimated that the 
country now produces about half its lumber 
requirements. With the improvement of transpor- 
tation facilities in the interior, it is probable that 
much larger supplies of lumber will be produced 
for domestic consumption and for export. The 
center of the native lumber industry last year 
was in the States of Chihuahua, Durango, Mexico, 
Michoacan and Campeche. Many of the large mills 
in these States have been operating at far below 
their full capacity. It is impossible to state with 
accuracy the actual output of the lumber mills in 
Mexico, or to estimate the normal lumber require- 
ments of the country. Some local authorities 
believe that the softwood of Mexico is not equal 
in quality to that produced in the United States. 
Whether or not this can be demonstrated, there is 
evidently room for large development of the import 
as well as the export lumber trade of Mexico. 


Forest Wealth of Poland 


The Journal of the American-Polish Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry for February is in name 
and fact a “Handbook of Poland,” and presents a 
great mass of information regarding the chief in- 
dustries. Regarding the timber industry, the hand- 
book says: 


Poland was long celebrated for its forests, its 
wealth of pines, oaks and larches. The supply of 
wood seemed inexhaustible, and deforestation pro- 
ceeded without thought of the future. Eventually 
a shortage of wood was felt, provoking an increase 
in the price of wood and of the value of the re- 
maining forests. The partitioning powers were 
slow to interfere in defense of the forests, so that 
today there are many improvements necessary in 
forest legislation and administration. 

Twenty-five percent of Polish territory is covered 
by forests—25,000,000 acres altogether. The big- 
gest and finest forests are in the eastern part of 
Poland, and there is also the famous reservation 
of Bialowiez, which covers over 600,000 acres. It 
is the only place where still may be found the 
auroch, or European bison, a near relative of the 
American bison. In 1915 there were about 800, 
but during the war they were slaughtered by the 
Germans and the Bolsheviks. 

The Government itself owns there several million 
acres, to the value of $500,000,000, which repre- 
sents more than the whole internal and 
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foreign debt. This, of course, at the nt 
moment, is a potential rather than dyna jue, 
but with improvements in transportation it will 
become active. These forests furnish ee kinds of 
timber of excellent quality. Foy year] — ort may 
be roughly estimated at 600,000,00 ic feet, 
representing $100,000,000. Timber plentiful in 
Poland is spruce and aspen, and the enormous 
quantities of this timber promise a great future 
for the paper industry. 

The forests in the Carpathians and their foot- 
hills are very important. In certain districts the 
forests cover more than half the total area. 

Before the war Poland’s exports of timber were 
almost exclusively to Germany. Former Prussian 
Poland exported about 700,000 tons of wood and 
imported almost as much from Russia. In Galicia 
the export of rough timber was yearly decreasing 
before the war as the wood industry oe ae in 
the country. In 1910 timber exports from Galicia 
amounted to $12,600, 

At the present time Poland is in a position to 

export oak, ash, pine, spruce and pitch pine. 
» The total yearly increase of all varieties of 
timber for cutting in Poland is 2,000,000,000 cubic 
feet, of which 60,000,000 cubic feet are available 
for the export trade. 


Returns from Oriental Trip 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 19.—Charles S. Russell, 
of Dant & Russell, wholesale lumber dealers and 
exporters, has just returned from an extended 
business and pleasure trip thru the Orient on 
which he was accompanied by Mrs. Russell. The 
Russells visited the Philippines, China, Japan and 
the Hawaiian Islands. In Japan, Mr. Russell 
found business conditions much improved, the 
country evidently having gone thru the read- 
justment from a war to a peace basis. Lumber 
stocks there he found short and buyers in the 
market. In China, stocks too were found short, 
but the very low exchange rate makes it difficult 
for the Chinese at this time to make purchases 
here. In the Philippines there is a certain de- 
mand for Pacific Northwest lumber, and the firm 
of Dant & Russell has just made a shipment of 
500,000 feet for that destination. 


a“ N 


J e e . 
Arranging Timber Deal with Russia 
Orrawa, ONT., March 21.—General A. Mac- 
Dougall, well known in Ottawa lumber circles and 
wider known as the head of the Canadian Forestry 
Corps, is now president of the Timber Operators 
& Contractors Syndicate, of London, England. He 
is negotiating for large timber tracts in the Baltic 
provinces of Russia, where some one thousand men 
have already cut about 4,000,000 feet of red pine 
for ties for the use of British railways. Superin- 
tendents have been secured for this work among 
former Canadian members of the forestry corps. 

Now that a treaty has been signed between the 
British and Russian governments the work of 
developing the valuable forests will be rushed at 
high pressure. 


Activity On Docks of Orange 


Oranag, Tex., March 21.—That the establish- 
ment of a shipping agency and ship brokerage 
firm in Orange has proved a big help to the ship- 
per of general cargo, and has materially aided the 
lumber exporter also, is the opinion freely ex- 
pressed in business and shipping circles here. When 
James L. Boyd resigned his position as traffic man- 
ager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. and formed 
with W. H. Tippen the firm of Tippen & Boyd 
folk said, “Jim Boyd’s crazy’; but they didn’t 
know Jim Boyd or Bill Tippen or what this pair of 
live wires can do when they “get in the stretch, 
First and foremost, they secured the agency f 
Ward Line of steamers and got a guaranty fo 
big New York and New Orleans maritime cong 
to supply at least two steamships a mont 
Orange for direct sailings to Tampico and 
Cruz. Then Tippen & Boyd went to the O 
Forwarding Co. and told it to “get busy” 
rustle up as many general cargoes as it could, 
the Ward Line would see that the bottoms 
here to take care of them. Result is that 
Ward Line has cleared four vessels from here in 
the last month, loaded with general cargo, and has 
another in the municipal slip taking on a cargo 
of 10-ton Caterpillar tractors, farm machinery and 
general building material, destined for Tampico 
and interior Mexico. Tippen & Boyd have also 
stepped into the breach and secured a number of 
bottoms for the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. and 
other lumber exporters and, as a result of the 
establishment of this firm here, the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has established a consulate in this city 
with offices adjoining Tippen & Boyd in the Riche- 
lieu Building and with Sefior Juan Marshall, for- 
merly Mexican consul at El Paso, in charge. In 
addition to a Ward liner taking on general cargo 
there are in the municipal slip, all loading at 
once, the following sailing craft: British schooners 
Dorothy, Minas King and William Melborn, all load- 
ing for the Lutcher & Moore ‘Lumber Co., and the 


Swedish full rigged ship, Windsor Park, has just 
cleared after taking on 1,000,000 feet of sawn tim- 
ber and lumber for delivery at Plymouth, England, 
for account of the Standard Export Lumber Co, 
All during February and up to the present in 
March there has been an average of three vessels 
a day taking on lumber at the Orange docks. 


To Discuss Coast-to-Coast Rate 


SpaTTLH, WaSH., March 19.—If there is ta be 
an $18 coast-to-coast rate on lumber by way of 
the Panama Canal, the burden of demonstration 
of the necessity of a reduction from the present 
tariff of $20 lies with the shippers. Such is the 
attitude of the steamship lines engaged in build- 
ing up lumber and shingle shipments between west 
Coast ports and the Atlantic seaboard. The ques- 
tion will again come up for active discussion next 
Monday, at which time the representatives of the 
steamship lines making this port will appear in a 
new role. They will appear as members of the 
Seattle subcommittee of the Pacific Coast North 
Atlantic Eastbound Conference, which subcommit- 
tee was authorized during the week for the purpose 
of canvassing local matters and making proper 
recommendations to the conference in San Fran- 
cisco. The acting secretary of the subcommittee 
is Frank B. Wurzbacher, traffic assistant of the 
United States Shipping Board, and the headquar- 
ters are 807 Securities Building. Entitled to sit 
on the subcommittee are the representatives of 
steamship lines engaged in the coast-to-coast serv- 
ice as follows: William Steamship Co. (Thorn- 
dyke-Trenholme Co.)—R. C. Clapp, assistant gen- 
eral manager; L. W. Baker, traffic manager. 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Co. (W. C. Dawson 
Co.)—C. D. Phillips, general manager; H. A. 
Shook, traffic manager. Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific 
Steamship Corporation—A. B. Natland, general 
agent; H. A. Wooster, traffic manager. Isthmian 
Steamship Lines (Norton, Lilly & Co.)—J. 8S. 
Ford, general agent; A. E. Snyder, traffic agent. 
Luckenback Lines (General Steamship Corpora- 
tion)—F. C. Devine, traffic manager. North At- 
lantic & Western Steamship Co. (Admiral Line)— 
L. L. Bates, freight agent. 

A softening tendency is noticeable in water 
rates, due to the influence of tramp steamships 
and schooners, but whether it is strong enough to 
bring about a further reduction is not yet ap- 
parent. With a considerable quantity of lumber 
booked for Atlantic coast delivery at a low figure, 
the interested lumbermen are skirmishing high 
and low for space at the most favorable figures 
obtainable, with the result that some shipments, 
at least, are going forward as low as $18 for 
rough lumber. The conference rates remain as 
follows: Finished lumber 70 cents per hundred- 
weight; ties, $18 per thousand feet; shingles, 75 
cents per hundredweight; lath (dry) and box 
shooks, 70 cents per hundredweight; lath (green), 
minimum 30,000, 60 cents per hundredweight. 

The steamship men take the position that liberal 
concessions have already been made to shippers, 
and that if the rates are to go any lower the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee must be “shown” be- 
fore making a recommendation to the conference 
at San Francisco. 


Review of the Vessel Market 


The full cargo steamer market continued ex- 
cessively dull in almost every trade, a limited 
amount of grain and coal chartering being about 
all that was reported, say Lunham & Moore, New 
York ocean freight brokers, in their market cir- 
cular for March 19. Rates eased off slightly, with 
further declines recorded. For additional tonnage 
there is but little inquiry, most of which is for 
fairly prompt loading. Tonnage continues to offer 
in ample quantities, with owners in some cases 
demanding more favorable terms. 

The sailing vessel market was also unusually 
dull, and but little was reported in chartering. 
There are yet a limited number of West India and 
coastwise freights offering, but practically no de- 
mand for tonnage for transatlantic, South 
America or any of the long voyage trades. Rates 
are nominal at the low basis last quoted, with 
ample tonnage available for all requirements. 


MOISTURE AND BOX STRENGTH 


Of two boxes made exactly alike from the 
same grade and thickness of lumber, one may 
stand ten times as much rough handling as the 
other, because of a difference in the Thoisture 
content of the lumber or a difference in sub- 
sequent storage conditions. Tests made at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
show that only when a box is to be used for 
a very short time immediately after manufac- 
ture is the proper seasoning of the lumber -unim- 
portant. 
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Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U. S. 
Ebony comes in logs 7’ to 11’ long with aver- 


age wt. of 500 k. g. and over. Agents wanted. 
- AFF N Gorontalo (Celebes) 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-letter and Uaiversal Ed) and A BC. Sth Ed. 




















CANT & KEMP = $id?60%; 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., G.asgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheas St., Lon- 


n, E. C. Cable Address: “ 
e ioe te Ge a ae 


Address: “Nivarium,” London. 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Lumber and Dimension 
Pine, Spruce and Oak 


Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, ~ 
Staves. Shipments to any of the cipal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to oy best of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., condom, EC. 3 17 Gracechurch St.. 
okie, Besregear-Mawtetons, Sleeper: Anh Telesde Lishers 
J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 195 WOOD BROKERS _einc. 1si¢ 
Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmueller Hamburg 
G. A. SANGUETTOLA 


Hardwood Broker 


Cable Address, MILANO, ITALY. 
Milano Via Boccaccio 15 
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M. B. FARRIN 
LUMBER CO. 


CINCINNATI 


Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods 


Can Include 


OAK and MAPLE 
FLOORING 


We ship very high grade stock from our 
West Va. and Arkansas Band Mills. 








Chicago Lumber 
and Veneer Co. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN 
LUMBER AND VENEERS 


407 Imperial Bldg., : 
312 So. Clark Street, Chicago 














The Northport Lumber Co. 
NORTHPORT, ALA, 


YELLOW PINE [°?)'on°"" 


R. R. Johnston, Manager. 
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PANEL DOORS 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER’S PROGRAM 

WasHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—‘‘In the pub- 
lic interest more business methods in govern- 
ment; less government management of busi- 
ness,’” will be the general theme of the ninth 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in Atlantic City April 27 
to 29. 

All questions to be brought before the meet- 
ing will be approached as they relate to this 
general subject. Government officials and lead- 
ing business men in many lines of finance, com- 
merce and industry will speak. 

Much of the business of the meeting will be 
transacted in group sessions. Groups repre- 
senting the major divisions of business will take 
up, first, problems peculiar to the industries or 
interests within the group, and, second, major 
problems common to all business, which will in- 
clude the tariff and taxation. The purpose of 
this is to get the fullest and freest discussion 
on broad general problems that touch the vari- 
ous phases of business differently. 

On April 26 there will be a meeting of the 
national council of the chamber, made up of 
one representative from each of the more than 
fourteen hundred organizations included within 
the membership. 

In the first day of group meetings the group 
representing domestic distribution will discuss 
current price declines and their effects; con- 
structive means for better marketing by prod- 
uce exchanges and boards of trade, and methods 
of merchandising which will enable the distribu- 
tor better to meet conditions of financial strin- 
gency. 

Treatment of wages, contract cancelations, 
better accounting methods and the need of na- 
tional statistics on production will be taken up 
by the group representing fabricated production. 

The finance group will have before it matters 
connected with the Government’s fiscal policy; 
taxation, including the proposed turnover tax; 
reorganization of Government operations, and 
the question of the government’s future policy 
with respect to rediscount rates. 


The group on foreign commerce will discuss 
foreign trade matters, including in its program 
such subjects as—the work of national foreign 
trade conventions, foreign trade work of nation- 
al trade bodies, foreign trade work of chambers 
of commerce, foreign trade work of banks, rail- 
roads and express companies, and the operations 
of foreign trade clubs. The aim here is to give 
an opportunity for an interchange of informa- 
tion as to the most approved methods of extend- 
ing and prosecuting foreign trade. In connec- 
tion with this group a meeting will be held for 
foreign trade organization secretaries. 

The insurance group will discuss in addition 
to other things: private initiative as against 
State monopoly in insurance; insurance as a 
credit factor and the relations between govern- 
ment and insurance. 

Recent agitation in Congress looking to legis- 
lation which would provide for Government man- 
agement of basic industries will be discussed in 
the natural resources production group, where 
the main subject will.be the Government’s rela- 
tion to natural resources, including lumber, coal 
and oil. Another subject that this group will 
take up is that of the proper activities of trade 
associations. 

Transportation and communication will be 
considered under two groups; the first having 
to do with shipping, and the second, railroad 
transportation. The subjects to be taken up 
by the Shipping Group dre the sale of Govern- 
ment owned ships; the continuance of the ship- 
ping board and its functions as an operating or- 
ganization, the differentials in costs of opera- 
tion under various flags. The railroad trans- 
portation group will go into a report by the 
chamber’s railroad committee, the present finan- 
cial situation of the railroads in relation to plans 
for consolidation, and the shippers’ part in rate 
making. 

The civic development group will discuss 
‘*The Schools and Social Interest.’’ 


When the groups meet to take up the subject 
of taxation each group will consider these ques- 
tions: Should there be an increase in the in- 
come tax? Should there be a sales tax? Should 
there be a resort to loans? 

With regard to tariff policies these questions 
will be gone into: Should the tariff not be 
framed with due regard to export trade sales 
or the protection of. manufacturing in the 
United States? Should the fact that we are 
now a creditor nation altar our tariff policy 
with respect to protection? Should the United 
States tariff offer trading or bargaining possi- 
bilities for international commercial treaties 
to encourage our export trade? Should the 
United States tariff be liberal in its provisions 
in view of our liberality of tariff on the part 
of other countries? 

Taxation and tariff policies will be discussed 
also at one of the general sessions of the meet- 


‘ing. Other subjects to be gone into at the 


general sessions, are foreign financing, the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce, education, 
international relations and the relations of 
Government and business. 


WAR BOARD ISSUES FINAL REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—The final re- 
port of the United States War Industries Board, 
just made public by Bernard M. Baruch, who 
was its chairman, recommends the encouragement 
of permanent combinations er intimate associa- 
tions of industry under government supervision, 
involving a radical change in the present atti- 
tude of the government toward such groupings. 

This is described as one of the conclusions 
the War Industries Board came to as the result 
of its successful direction of industry during 
the war in conjunction with the temporary as- 
sociations of the various industries evoked by 
war necessity. These include the several emer- 
gency bureaus established by the lumber indus- 
try to work with the board. 

It is held by Mr. Baruch that great public 
benefits in the way of prices and abundance of 
goods, resulting from economies in production 
and distribution, are capable of being effected 
thru the mutual codperation of members of in- 
dustrial groups, and that the present govern- 
mental policy of enforced isolation and costly 
competition is not conducive to the general wel- 
fare. 

As the power born of association that makes 
for potential benefits may also make for poten- 
tial injustice, it is recommended that there be 
created some sort of government agency that 
shall supervise such associations. 

A concise recommendation is also made for 
the maintenance of a skeleton organization 
along the lines of the War Industries Board 
which by reason of its form and its peace-time 
contact with industry would be capable of im- 
mediate expansion and action in the emergency 
of another war. 

The report is issued in book form from the 
Government Printing Office under the title 
‘¢ American Industry in the War.’’ The vol- 
ume contains some 150,000 words and was com- 
piled from the records of the board by a corps 
of experts of the Council of National Defense, 
which has custody of the Board’s reeords and 
the details of its many activities during the 
war. 

The preface describes the book as ‘‘an analy- 
sis and narrative of the War Industries Board, 
whose function it was to supervise the indus- 
tries of America that the energies of each should, 
as far as practicable, supplement those of all 
others, and that all should contribute to the limit 
of their combined ability to one common pur- 
pose—the winning of the war.’’ 


AA ene 


SOVIETS CAN EXPORT NOTHING 

WASHINGTON, D. ©., March 21—In order that 
his position with regard to resuming free com- 
mercial intercourse with soviet Russia may be 
clearly understood, Herbert Hoover, secretary 
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of commerce, today authorized the following 
statement: 


The question of trade with Russia is far more 
‘a political question than an economic one so long 
as Russia is in control of the Bolsheviki, Under 
their economic system, no matter how much they 
moderate it in name, there can be no real return 
to production in Russia, and, therefore, Russia 
will have no considerable commodities to export, 
‘consequently no great ability to obtain impo: 

There are no export commodities in Russia to- 
‘day worth consideration except gold, platinum and 
jewelry in the hands of the bolshevik government. 
‘The people are starving, cold, underclad. If they 
‘had any consumable commodities they would have 
used them long since, 

No better indication of the destruction of pro- 
‘duction under the bolshevik system exists than in 
the case of flax. Prewar Russia produced 500,000 
tons of flax per annum and herself consumed 
120.000 tons. The production in 1920 was about 
40,000 tons; with mills and lands capable of spin- 
ning at least 120,000 tons, and the population 
underclad. In any event, no consequential export 
flax is available, nor ever will be available, under 
this economic system. 

Nor can trade with Russia under a government 
that repudiates private property be based on credit. 
Thus the whole question from a trade point of 
view develops into furnishing commodities equal 
to the gold, platinum and jewelry, variously esti- 
mated from $60,000,000 to $200,000,000 in the 
hands of the bolshevik government; and after 
that has been expended there can be little expecta- 
tion of continued trade. There has been no prohi- 
bition on trade for a long time so far as ex- 








HEARING ON SOUTHERN PINE RATES 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 22.—A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic manager of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, was the spokesman for the southern pine 
interests at the hearing today before the South- 
western Freight Bureau, of which F. A. Le- 
Jand is chairman. The hearing was called at the 
request of shippers of southern pine to discuss 
the rate situation as affecting that product inci- 
dent to the reduction on Pacific coast timber 
products. 

After Mr. Moore had presented his case, the 
hearing adjourned to give the traffic officials of 
the railroads an opportunity to review the mat- 
ter and to decide upon recommendations. The 
<ontention of the lumbermen was that if the 
tariffs were to be handled as an emergency 
issue, the reduction of 7 cents per hundred 
pounds would be equitable covering all territory 
from Denver to Pittsburgh. 

The hearing was marked by the appearance 
of a number of high officials of the railroads, 
more than usually attend such a_ hearing. 
Among them were Edward Chambers, traffic 
manager of the Santa Fe; Stanley Johnson, gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Rock Island; Harry 
Morrison, traffic manager Rock Island Texas 
lines; C. Haile, vice president in charge of 
traffic, Katy; C. E. Perkins, vice president, and 
Walter Rambach, freight traffic manager, Mis- 
souri Pacific; J. D. Watson, vice president in 
charge of traffic, Cotton Belt; Harry Weaver, 
general freight agent, Kansas City Southern; 
Alexander Hilton, vice president in charge of 
traffic and B. Stanage, traffic manager Frisco. 


SEEK REFUND ON SHINGLE RATES 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 19.—Plea for refunds 
of excess charges on cars of cedar shingles from 
Washington and British Columbia mills to points 
in the middle West was made by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association before Examiner W. 
A. Disque, of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in this city Wednesday. 

The reparation asked for is 2 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. The matter was the outgrowth 
of a case brought by the association in 1916, 
when carriers attempted to increase the rates on 
shingles that amount, but the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission condemned the attempted in- 
¢rease and awarded reparation to individual 
mills named as parties to the complaint.—I. C. 
©. Docket No. 8793. 

Later commission issued an order granting 
reparation to all shippers ef cedar shingles, 
whether originally parties to the complaint, pro- 
vided the two-year statute of limitation did not 
at the time of the issuance of the order, June 
21, 1919, bar recovery. ‘ 


change of commodities is concerned. Trade is 
open thru the Baltic states, and Italy has been 
trading in the south. The real blockade has been 
the failure of the Russians to produce anything 
except gold and platinum to trade with. 

There has been but little trade for gold because 
its title has been called into question by the 
French government and by threats of private ac- 
tions in the courts on the ground that it is stolen 
or subject to foreign liens. It is apparently the 
intention under the British trade agreement to 
allow this matter to be threshed out, so far as 
England is concerned, in the British courts. The 
terms of the German agreement in this particular 
are unknown. If any one European nation ac- 
cepts the gold, no doubt all of them will. 

Surope cannot recover its economic stability 
until Russia returns to production. Trading for 
this parcel of gold would not effect this remedy— 
nor would the goods obtained by the bolshevik in 
return for it restore their production. That re- 
quires the abandonment of their present economic 
system. 


CREATES NEW DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States today announced 
the creation of a department of transportation 
and communication, the manager of which will be 
James Rowland Bibbins. The new department will 
deal with shipping, ocean and inland; steam and 
electric railroad transportation, air transporta- 
tion, cables and telegraph, postal facilities and 
highways. 


The Interstate Commerce Act at that time 
provided that claims for reparation must be 
made within two years. The Transportation 
Act of 1920, however, excluded the period of 
Government control (Jan. 1, 1918 to March 1, 
1920) in estimating the two-year period. This 
provision enables many shippers of shingles 
who had paid freight rates found unreasonable 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in Case 
8793, to recover. 

However, the carriers declined to honor such 
claims on the ground that the provision in the 
new law was unconstitutional. 

It was therefore necessary for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association to file formal com- 
plaint with the commission to enforce collection 
of the overcharges, which for account of the 
clients of the association total about $10,000. 

Argument as to the constitutionality of the 
law excluding the period of Federal control will 
be made by attorneys of the railroads and of 
the association when briefs are filed with the 
commission. 


MILLING IN TRANSIT PRIVILEGE 


SaLteM, OrE., March 19.—A telegram re- 
ceived by the Oregon Public Service Commis- 
sion from Edgar E. Clark, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, conveys the 
information that the commission has ordered 
railroads operating in this State to continue 
from six to nine months the milling in transit 
privilege, in order that lumber manufacturers 
may move stocks bought while the privilege was 
in effect. In a statement the State commission 
points out that Oregon operators have millions 
of feet of bona fide orders destined for eastern 
delivery that will now be permitted to go for- 
ward without sacrifice. 

Extension of the privilege already had been 
sought by lumber interests, and they had given 
assurances to the carriers, that with an arrange- 
ment whereby the transit privilege was extended 
they would be able to move stocks that other- 
wise, owing to the accumulated freight charges 
already paid, they could not move. 


HANDY HARDWOOD BOOK 

HuNTINGTON, W. Va., March 22.—The Ritter- 
Burns Lumber Co. (Ine.), of this city, has pre- 
pared for the use of buyers of hardwoods a 
very handy rate book giving the rates per hun- 
dred pounds on hardwood lumber from Hunt- 
ington and the mill points of its associated com- 
panies—C. L. Ritter Lumber Co., Doran, Va.; 
Turkey Foot Lumber Co., Caryton, Ky.; and 
Ritter Hardwood Lumber Co., Sandy Huff, W. 
Va.—to points in the following States: Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, Ne- 





A Good Leader 
for Dealers— - 


Oak 
Flooring 


We say “leader” because floor- 
ing cut from old growthAmeri- 
can Oak, as we mill it, is 
admittedly a leader for quality, 
beauty and durabilty. 


‘ You can go the limit in prais- 
ing its value because we use 
only virgin oak in manufactur- 
ing “‘Longlife” Oak Flooring. 


Better order a car today. 


AMERICAN sect CO. 


Nashville, Tennessee 


Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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Cine 


Gum 


Uniform in Color 


We know you think this impossible, 
but then you possibly have never 
seen Kraetzer-Cured Gum. That's 
the secret. Shrewd buyers insist on 
getting their Sap Gum free from 
stain and discoloration. Ours is 
that kind. 

Send us atria: order 

on suspicion 

convinced. ~ 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


BAND MILLS— Lumber Co. 


Greenw 
General Office— 
Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 


OUR OQuartered and Plain Red and White 
Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none Aetter. 
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braska, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin; also Dis- 
trict of Columbia; New Brunswick, Nova Sco- 
tia, Ontario and Quebee, Canada. Included in 
the handbook also are rates in carloads from 
Caryton, Ky., to numerous points in the same 
State. The book is conveniently arranged for 
reference, is well printed and substantially made 
of a size convenient for the pocket, and it is sent 
to interested persons on request. 


ON On 


WEST COAST RATE REDUCTION 

PorTLAND, ORE., March 19.—The board of 
trustees of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, in session here Friday, decided that 
in view of chaotic conditions affecting trans- 
portation lines and business enterprises gener- 
ally, they would hold in abeyance the case they 
had contemplated filing with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for a further reduction in 
freight rates. 

Word has been received by the western gen- 
eral offices of all the transcontinental roads 
that. the reduced freight rates recently an- 
nounced to Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, Kansas 
City and other points, will become effective 
March 31. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has been advised that the full effect of the 73- 
cent rate to Chicago will be reflected in the 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and. Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large ~ f 

idaho White P 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 








Also 
YELLOW PINE _ HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., Is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, hia, and Paxton, Fla. 








° ° IDAHO 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


" LONG and SHORT LEAF 


Yellow Pine 





ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE CoO. 





Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 








West Penn Lumber Co. 


5 Wholesale Lumber 
. WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 





HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








PITTSBURGH, PA, 








GET OUR 


Prices on BOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 








B. W. Cross Lumber Co., 3ricirrche;. 





rates on and after March 31 to points in Cen- 
tral Freight Association territory; namely, 
points in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and western 
Pennsylvania, and New York west of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh. In other words, the 73-cent 
rate will be treated to the same combination 
rule formula as the 80-cent rate in effect at 
present to Chicago is treated, thus giving full 
effect to 7-cent reduction to Central Freight 
Association territory, as illustrated by the fol- 
lowing comparisons—rates in cents for one 
hundred pounds on lumber from points taking 
“*Coast’’ rates: 


Present Effective 


South Bend, Ind. 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind. .......... 93 
Terre Haute, Ind 91 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Dayton, Ohio 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Erie, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Buffalo, N. Y 


COAST RATES EFFECTIVE MARCH 31 


During the last two weeks carriers partici- 
pating in the tariffs issued by F. D. Countiss, 
agent of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, 
have been checking in rates on lumber in ac- 
cordance with the new tariff to become effective 
March 31. Supplemental tariffs containing the 
reduction in these rates are now being distrib- 
uted by Mr. Countiss. The significance of these 
reductions is suggested by Fletcher Marsh, vice 
president Marsh & Truman Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, who in an interview with a representative 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Thursday said: 


In general, North Pacific coast rates have been 
reduced 7 cents per hundred pounds to Chicago 
and Central Freight Association points as far east 
as points reached by what is known as Trunk Line 
Territory. The T-cent reduction becomes effective 
at Omaha, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Leavenworth 
and Sioux City, but leaves St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis at the old rate of 6644 cents 

Other points between the Twin “Cities and Chi- 
cago, which previously took less than the Chicago 
rate, or 80 cents, have been reduced somewhat less 
than 7 cents, this smaller reduction also being 
found at North Dakota and South Dakota points. 

No reductions from the Pacific Northwest have 
taken place on business moving to Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory on thru rates, which may roughly be de- 
scribed as territory between the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
line and the Atlantic coast. 

On Inland Empire business the reductions as 
checked in appear to amount to 1 cent less than 
the reductions from the Coast. In other words, 
where fir from the Pacific coast has been reduced 
7 cents, rates from the Inland Empire have been 
reduced 6 cents. This scheme apparently is being 
carried thru all of the new tariffs. 

It is understood that the carriers are still check- 
ing the reductions to be applied on lumber moving 
from California to cover redwood and sugar pine, 
but up to the present the roads have not com- 
pleted this work, so that tariffs will not be effective 
on March 31 as they will be from the Pacific 
Northwest. 


INTEREST IN PLAN TO UNIFY ROADS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—Senator Cum- 
mins, chairman of the committee on interstate 
commerce, and members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today expressed keen interest in 
the plan of S. Davies Warfield, president of the 
National Association of Owners of Railroad Securi- 
ties, for a unification of the railroads of the 
country. 

The plan contemplates the creation of a Na- 
tional Railway Service. A somewhat similar pro- 
posal was made: before the Senate and House com- 
mittees by Mr. Warfield’s organization in 1919, 
but was not adopted. Congress did provide for 
the unification of carriers in several regional dis- 
tricts, and this general plan is being worked out 
gradually by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Senator Cummins did not express an opinion 
regarding the plan, but he said it would be laid 
before other members of his committee for careful 
consideration in the general investigation which 
the committee proposes to make concerning the 
transportation situation. 

Members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion did not hesitate to say that the Warfield plan 
or any other legislation will not solve the railroad 
problem. The only solution, they say, is a sharp 
reduction in operating expenses. 

Mr. Warfield fears Government control and ulti- 
mately Government ownership of railroads unless 


intensive economies are immediately put into ef- 
fect. He sees better facilities, lower costs, lower 
freight rates and lower passenger fares under a 
consolidation plan. Members of the commission 
do not agree with him on the basis of anything 
they have yet seen. 

As a matter of fact, if Congress would pass a 
few amendments freeing the carriers from many 
annoying restrictions it is probable that the roads 
would get on to their feet much more quickly than 
is possible under any general plan so far ad- 
vanced. 


WANT HEARING ON DUNNAGE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 21.—Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and traffic managers 
of several regional lumber associations are trying 
to arrange a joint meeting of the Western Trunk 
Line Committee, the Southern Traffic Bureau and 
the Southwestern Traffic Bureau at some central 
point to consider the dunnage question. 

Such a meeting is rendered necessary by the 
proposal to make allowances for dunnage on the 
basis of actual weight, with a limit of 500 pounds. 
The present practice is to make a flat allowance 
of 500 pounds, which in all sections of the country 
is admittedly insufficient. The substitution of 
actual weight up to 500 pounds, therefore, would 


- afford no relief whatever to the shippers of lumber 


and, by the same token, give the carriers no addi- 
tional revenue, since they are now collecting 
charges on dunnage in excess of 500 pounds. 

The Southern Traffic Bureau docketed a hearing 
on this subject at Atlanta, Ga., today. The western 
lines have proposed the change. Lumber traffic 
experts estimate that dunnage averages more than 
500 pounds in all cases, and often amounts to 1,000 
pounds or more. A flat allowance of 800 pounds, 
it is said, would be no more than reasonable. 


RATE CANCELATION DEFERRED 


New Or.eANS, LA., March 21.—The traffic de- 
partment of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association has been notified that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ordered a further sus- 
pension of the cancelation of water-competitive 
rates by east coast lines. The cancelation was re- 
sisted on behalf of the association’s east coast 
members. Suspension was ordered pending hear- 
ing, which was held recently in Washington. The 
commission orders further suspension to April 22, 
pending its decision on the matter. 


HEARING ON CEDAR POST RATES 


SPATTLE, WASH., March 19.—W. A. Shumm, 
traffic manager, and Eugene H. Beebe, attorney 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, left Thursday 
for Portland, Ore., to attend a hearing before 
Commissioner W. A. Disque Saturday dealing 
with a proposed increase in rates on cedar fence 
posts on the Southern Pacific, particularly be- 
tween Portland and San Francisco. The present 
rate between those points is 31% cents, and the. 
increase proposed is 6 cents, The railroad seeks 
to cancel the application of fir lumber rates on 
cedar lath and posts, and to apply the cedar lum- 
ber rates, which are substantially higher in many 
instances, on the ground that there is no water 
transportation on those products between Port- 
land and San Francisco. 

Opponents to the contention of the roads will 
show that fence posts are a low grade commodity ; 
that they actually move at a lower rate than 
lumber on other roads, and should be given similar 
recognition by the Southern Pacific. For example 
the Canadian Pacific, from Chase, B. C., to Edmon- 
ton, Alta., a distance of 550.7 miles, has a lumber 
rate of 46 cents, and a fence-post rate of 34% 
cents. A comparison of the rates to other points 
shows corresponding differences in favor of posts. 


ASKS FOR DATA ON RATE CHANGE 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 19.—The announce- 
ment is made thru the transportation bureau of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commercial 
Club that June 1 the North Pacific Coast Freight 
Bureau will cancel the rules governing combina- 
tion rates on carolads of certain products, when 
no thru rates are in effect, and will make either 
thru or proportional rates to offset the changes. 
The materials affected are brick, clay, shale, clay 
products, cement, plaster, lime, iron ore, sand, 
gravel, broken or crushed stone, building stone, 
livestock, lumber and other forest products. The 
freight bureau represents the railroads of the 
Pacific Northwest. Shippers are urged to give at 
once to S. J. Henry, of Seattle, agent of the freight 
bureau, or to the individual railroads, full infor- 
mation regarding the effect such tariff changes 
would have on their business, in order that the 
proper readjustments may be made. The data 
should cover commodities, quantity shipped an- 
nually, and points of origin and destination. 
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B. i. TF. 


A little over two weeks ago Bert Leston Tay- 
lor and we dined with others at the Cordon Club 
and we enjoyed the first visit that much ab- 
sence from Chicago had permitted in a long 
time—and the last. A few days later we learned 
in bed that he also was ill. And a few days 
later, when our own crisis was supposed to be 
safely passed, they told us B. L. T. was gone. 

We want to write at least a few lines of trib- 
ute to a friend who has passed on. He was 
the best wit in the West, a sort of cartoonist in 
words who saw thru the tinsel and the dema- 
gogery and wielded a good sword in the fight for 
better government, better literature, better 
music and better living—a fight that often seems 
so futile. He was one of those destined to make 
thousands laugh while he realized that but 
hundreds saw the deeper purpose beneath his 
laughter. But making thousands happier and 
hundreds better, he kept on until Fate said he 
had labored long enough. And so he passes, a 
good writer, a good fighter, and a good friend. 


A PORTRAIT OF THE POTE OF THE OHOP 

Since we made Brent Doty, the Pote of the 
Ohop, famous, or, rather he did if himself with 
our assistance, impressionable young ladies all 
over the country have been cluttering our mail 
with requests for a photo of him. We strive to 
please, so herewith is found a picture of a 


corner of Section 29, with Brent Doty on the 
left and General Camp Superintendent LeDoux, 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., on the 
right. The young ladies will observe that Mr. 
LeDoux has an ax with which to defend him- 
self, but Brent is unarmed. 


Earle Randall, the well known board peddler. 


and hypnotist, sent us the picture, and almost 
in the same mail came a letter from Brent con- 
taining an assurance regarding who would have 
to get up and make the flapjacks, that might 
be of interest: 

I wish you could see these woods out here— 
they would make anyone write poetry. I’m a com- 
pass runner, and it’s my business to be in the woods 
all the time. Sometimes I’m lucky enough to find 
a deserted cabin, other times I camp it. I’m an 
expert in the art of flipping flapjacks. I need fear 
no rivals. I can throw one into the air, put some 
wood on the fire and grease the pan while it’s 
coming down. Come out and I’ll demonstrate. 

Brent Doty, Camp 3, Kapowsin, Wash. 


i’D LIKE TO BE THE PRESIDENT 
I'd like to be the President with watchmen at 


e door 
And take my pen, and veto bills, to hear the Senate 
roar ; 
I’d make some guys I know sit up and wildly 


pew the air 
Who think the earth belongs to them, if I sat 
in the chair. 





ld -_, - be the President and swing a nasty 
clu 

When fellows come around with crooked schemes 
to do the ‘Pub’; 

I’d surely make the welkin ring with cries of dire 
despair 

From the guys that fleece old Uncle Sam, if I 
was in the chair. 


I’d like to be the President and write a message 


air 

And listen to the anvil chorus ringing on the 
air; 

It surely must be great to think, when bricks are 
flying fast, 

That you have the final say so when the pork 
barrel bills are passed. 


I'd =. Mt be the President and order folks 
abou 

And “2 fellow sassed me I could blithely throw 

m out, 

And “SS guy I didn’t like, and give my friends 
a boost ; 

Oh, it must be great to be the biggest chicken on 
the" roost. 

—C, HENRY. 


ANDY LE DOUX 


{In connection with the picture presented oppo- 
site of Brent Doty “Pote of the Ohop,” and Andy 
Le Doux, the following description of the noted log- 
ging superintendent by the former will be of inter- 
est.—Editor.] : 


Quick and hair triggerous, 

Lively and vigorous, 

Back from the rigorous 
Vancouver’s Slough, 

Bringing “Old Crow” with him, 

Passport and “dough” with him, 

Whisky we know with him, 
Andy Le Doux. 


Il. 

Always tempestuous, 
Getting the best of us, 
Me and the rest of us— 

The whole blasted crew. 
Bluffing in poker 
With three flush and joker, 
As strong as a “choker” 

Is Andy Le Doux. 


III. 

Tobacco? he'll chew it— 
Rough work, he’ll do it, 
Calling Bill Hewitt 

And still he’s not thru. 
Thru Camp Three parading, 
Bossing and grading, 
Arguments trading 

Goes Andy Le Doux. 


IV. 


Watching the falling; 

At Jack Sutherland bawling; 

Tells him he’s stalling— 
Come, push the logs thru. 

No two ways about it 

And no one could doubt it, 

He’s our “Supe” and we’ll shout it— 
Old Andy Le Doux. 


Hand level using, 
Watching the cruising, 
He’s never caught “snoozing”— 

He’s steady and true. 
We'll laugh or shed tears with him 
For we have no fears of him, 
So let’s give three cheers for him— 

Andy Le Doux. 

—Dory. 


THE DAY OF REST 


Thruout this land from east to west 
Sunday is called the day of rest. 
But when you read this you'll agree 
It’s not out here with the chief and me. 
Now I’ll tell the truth, I will not kid 
These are some of the things I did. 


I took a bath, I washed my head, 
I swept the floor, I made the bed, 
I washed the dishes, split some wood, 
I washed my shirt, and washed it good, 
packed a table, dishes and stove 
found hidden in a big fir grove. 


I 
I 
I hung ten skunk skins on the wall, 
By gosh, I didn’t rest at all; 

I carried pitch and limbs and bark 

And cooked my supper after dark; 
Then mended both my pants and vest, 
Say, who said this was a day of “rest”? 


—Dory. 


One trouble with the country is that it has 
too many people in it who would rather be a 
$1.25-an-hour-man out of a job than a 60-cents- 
an-hour-man on a payroll. 


a 





Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 
Hardwood Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 














Wwe you need lumber 
for Quick Shipment, 


wire your inquiry to 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Ash Oak 
Basswood Butternut 
Hard Maple Soft Maple 
Rock Elm Soft Elm 


Mills at 
Wittenberg, Wis.—Dorchesier, Wis. 


White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 














We solicit your business 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 
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“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, ofthe 
most popular and 
attractive houses 
and bungalows. 
We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, specifi- 
cations, lumber 
and mill bills. 
Our plan service for lumbermen is the most com- 
plete, serviceable and inexpensive of any yet offered. 
Send $1.00 today for ‘BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and*if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
— — book and your money will be promptly 
refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 








Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 


i @ es. 5 eve, 


ce 








‘- 
Weidman & Son 


Company 


TROUT CREEK, 
MICHIGAN 


Bergland Lumber 
BERGLAND, Company 


MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and. Hemlock 
ema Shingles and Lath 
y, 


~ 








REMEMBER 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 











MAPLE Fer ouick sate: | 
77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-46” & wir. C.& B. 
200M 4-4 White tes 300M 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
80M 4-4 No. 1C&B. 15M 6-4 No. 3 Common 
250M 10-4 No. 2C. & B. 
150M 12-4 No. 2C. & B. 

50M 16-4 No. 2C. &B. 
3 Common. 


Von Piaten-Fox Co., wis at Iron Mountain, Mich. | 








e e B 
Michigan Hard Maple 52° 
= )| 4-4 to 16-4 No. t : ‘ 
om wes 44, 5-4 8 64 Nort GHB. Banewood 
Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 
| ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same car anythi 
Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 ati yg 


13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The lumbe 
worked too if desired. Send your taquivies te a 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 














THE CLYDE TRACK LAYING MACHINE 

A great labor saving device has been developed 
by the Clyde Iron Works, of Duluth, Minn., for 
track laying, bridge building etc. This machine 
consists of a structural steel frame for placing on 
a standard flat or logging car, carrying on an up- 
per deck a 2-drum engine, operating a load line 
and a “traffic” line. An open space is provided 
under this upper deck or platform in which the 
rails are carried, and bundles of ties are passed 
thru this space to and from the tie car in the 
rear. The machine car ahead and this tie car in 
the rear, hooked up with a locomotive comprise 
the equipment ready for operation. The power 


eee 


used for bridges. The timbers or stringers are 
picked up by the machine from the side of the right 
of way, carried on the rail or tie car, which is 
most convenient, and carried to the bridge with the 
equipment in the usual way for depositing rails 
\und ties, and lowered to the exact spot desired. 

In mountain work, the Clyde track machine is: 
so constructed and mounted that it is not neces- 
sary to turn the whole equipment around in order 
to head the other way. 

It is very difficult to state detinitely the possi 
bilities of such a machine, the operation of which: 
depends so much upon circumstances and condi- 
tions, With the normal crew above mentioned, the 














The Clyde Track Laying and Lifting Machine holding a rail In suspension at the proper angle to 
slip readily between the splice plates 


for operating is steam taken from the locomotive 
thru pipe and standard steam connections which 
are furnished with the machine. The trolley track 


.is constructed of two channels well braced and 


hot riveted, making a strong girder with flanges 
and forming a track for the trolley carriage to 
travel. The boom extends from the machine to the 
front high enough over the road bed to enable easy 
swinging of the suspended ties or rails to the 
proper location when operating on the sharpest 
curves. 

The machine is built to lift a maximum of 4,000 
pounds at either end of the boom, and to carry the 
load back and forth the full length of the boom. 
The normal hoisting speed of the load is approxi- 
mately one hundred feet per minute. There is 
ample space in the machine for carrying 150 60- 
pound rails, leaving sufficient space to pass a 
bundle of fifteen ties thru the machine. In prac- 
tical use, an average load with ordinary equip- 
ment would be sufficient rails and ties to lay a 
quarter of a mile of track. 

The weight of the machine complete with equip- 
ment of cable, blocks, sheaves, carriages etc. is 
16,000 pounds. The equipment furnished with the 
machine comprises everything necessary for its 
successful operation. The number of men required 
to operate this device varies under different con- 
ditions, the normal crew, under ordinary and aver- 
age circumstances, however, would consist of thir- 
teen men. 

It is not necessary at any time in working this. 
machine for any of the workmen to walk alongside 
of the equipment on the right of way, therefore 
they are not inconvenienced or hindered when lay- 
ing or taking up a track in a swamp, on a trestle, 
in a narrow cut, or on steep slopes or mountain 
sides. 

In building bridges, the machine is very efficient. 
The boom reaches far enough out to place sills, 
caps or a complete bent if a bridge is so eon- 
structed. The machine is especially adapted for 
placing stringers from bent to bent for support- 
ing the ties on whatever form of superstructure is 


Clyde track machine will lay 225 to 300 or more 
lineal feet of track in an hour. Taking up track 
usually proceeds with greater speed- than laying it. 
Under favorable conditions a quarter mile of track 
a day should be accomplished. An important fea 
ture is that in selecting the crew it is not neces 
sary to pick strong and husky men, as ts the case 
in laying or lifting a track by hand. 


SELLING FOR AND THRU RETAILER 


A campaign of national advertising that is 
bound to make a great deal of profitable business. 
for retailers is that being carried on in publica- 
tions of general circulation by the Togan-Stiles. 
Co., of Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturer of fac- 
tory built Togan garages, summer cottages, bunga- 
lows, school houses, churches etc., all of which 
are sold exclusively thru retail lumber dealers. 
A typical advertisement that appears in the cur- 
rent issue of the Literary Digest has the heading 
in large type: “Togan Garages Are Sold by 
Retail Lumber Dealers.” 

But that is not all; a large part of the space 
in the advertisement is used to advertise the 
retailer as a source of information on building— 
exactly the kind of publicity and commendation 
that the retailer might expect his best friend to 
give him. The advertisement reads: ‘In matters. 
of building you have always gone to the lumber 
dealer for help and advice. You have found him 
willing and able to assist you. He has furnished 
you with estimates and costs. He has given you 
plans and blueprints. He has gone out: of his: 
way to help you, at great expense to himself. He 
has always tried to make building easier for you ; 
to do away with as much of the bother of building 
as possible.” 

That is fully one-half the advertisement; the 
rest deals with Togan garages, and the advertise- 
ment closes with this: “Go See Your Lumber 
Dealer About Togan Garages,” in large black-faced 
type. 

Here is business calculated 


building publicity 
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to bring buyers directly to the local retail lumber 
dealer; and it enables the dealer to cater to a 
demand that is being created by mail order house 
advertising designed to take business away from 
him. The mail order advertising sells the idea 
of the completed structure; the Togan-Stiles Co. 
also advertises that idea, and at the same time 


equips the dealer to “deliver the goods.” Surely 
this is the ideal kind of coédperation between pro- 
ducer and distributer, and it fits into the present 
situation in such a manner as to enable the local 
dealer to get all the business that is rightfully 
his. An inquiry will bring full details to inter- 
ested retailers, which should include all of them. 





Local Timber Resources Analyzed 


TuscaLoosa, AuA., March 21.—Probably not 
many lumbermen outside of large owners of 
timber lands could, if called on, give a very 
accurate idea of just how much stumpage re- 
mains in their several counties, or how long it 
will last at present rate of consumption. In 
view of the vital relation between supply and 
ogee such information regarding any local- 

y or district is of interest to the producers, 
distributers and consumers of lumber within a 
wide radius of the producing center or centers 
of such district. An interesting example of 
what is meant is found in an address recently 
delivered by George Drolet, forest engineer, of 
Tuscaloosa, before a luncheon meeting of the 
local Rotary Club. After urging the support of 
the proposed new national policy for conserv- 
ing and perpetuating the timber supply of the 
country, Mr. Drolet said: 


In order that you may visualize the situation 
close at hand I have taken Tuscaloosa County and 
for 1920 have figured in simple arithmetic just 
when the county would be barren of timber. I 
want it distinctly understood in this connection 
that the early part of 1920 was an abnormal period 
in the lumber business and, as a calendar year, 
1920 no doubt shows a lumber production some- 
what in excess of the average yearly production 
over a period of years. 

You are naturally interested to know how I can 
arrive at the limit of our timber resources. 

In the first place, our county has an area oe 
approximately 861,440 acres, consisting of o 
farm areas, waste areas, cut-over areas and t ~~ 
bered areas. For purposes of arriving at the aver- 
age stand an acre I have subdivided the entire acre- 
age of the county into two classifications : 

The upland, which is chiefly pine land, amounts 
to about 700,000 acres. From the data on file in 
my office, representing estimates made under the 
above conditions and at different points within the 
county on something like 20,000 acres, I have an 
average of 2,000 feet to the acre which, applied to 
the upland, results in 1,400,000,000 feet. 

On the lower lands and swamps we have approxi- 
mately 160,000 acres, chiefly located along the 
Warrior River. My records on some 10,000 acres 
of this kind of land show an average of 4,000 feet 





Considerable building is beginning to develop 
here and there over the country, and while the 
volume is as yet insufficient to make much of a 
dent in millwerk stocks it gives promise of better 
days ahead. There is, as a matter of fact, a much 
better feeling in the trade than was apparent even 
a few weeks ago. Conditions at various centers 
are reflected in the following brief reports: 

Duluth (Minn.) sash and door factories and 
interior finish mills are working steadily on bills 
placed some time, and some of them are accumu- 
lating standard materials in preparation for the 
season’s building program. 

City building operations are developing slowly 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 
turers are pinning hopes strongly to the country 
trade. As yet it shows little activity, but reports 
indicate an early resumption of building and coun- 
try conditions are improving. With lower labor 
costs effective May 1 an improvement in city build- 
ing is looked for soon, subject to threatened dis- 
turbances by unions over the 20 percent cut. 

There is a better feeling among mill workers 
and manufacturers of doors and sash in Columbus 
and central Ohio. Some of the mills are operating 
on a fairly active basis, while others are still rather 
quiet and this gives the impression of a spotty 
market. The managers are still retaining their 
organizations in order to be in a position to take 
eare of the spring building demand. Millworkers 
are doing a great deal of figuring, which is always 
necessary to start the business in the spring. 
Indications point to a good demand for home 
building. 

The planing mill listing bureau in St. Louis, 
Mo., is busier now than it has been at any time 
within the last two years in the listing of quanti- 
ties on plans that have been submitted. On the 
other hand, the planing mills are still running on 
short time and have very little business ahead of 
them. The unstable condition of the labor market 


to the acre, and for the whole area over 600,000,- 
000 feet 


eet. 

Added, we have an aggregate of about 2,000,- 
000,000 feet. That seems like a_ stupendous 
amount of timber, but is it, in the light of the 
following facts? 

On the records in our probate office we have a 
list of the mills that paid a privilege tax to operate 
during 1920, together with the rated production 
on a per diem basis. 

Twenty-three mills were rated by their operators 
at 5,000 feet a day. 

Twenty-seven mills were rated by their operators 
at 10,000 feet a day. 

ve mills were rated by their operators at 15,- 
000 feet a day. 

One mill was rated by its operators at 20,000 
feet a day. 

Three mills were rated by their operators at 25,- 
000 feet a day. 

Two mills were rated by their operators at 50,- 
000 feet a day. 

One mill was rated by its operators at 100,000 
feet a day. 

a 20-day a month actual productive one 
ave an annual cut in this county, provided 
all these mills operated at the rated output for the 
entire twelve months, of about 160,000,000 feet. 

Our total asset is 2, 000, 000,000, which, when di- 
vided by the 1920 production, gives us a cut until 
1933. here are several factors that temper the 
harshness of these figures. One of these is repro- 
duction and growth. This factor in this territory 
is indeed favorable, and when applied to the situ- 
ation as it should be, prolongs the cut by the 
amount of growth per year during the life of the 
major timber asset. Without going to great ex 
ng I have made some field studies of this prob- 

and the results for the purpose of this report 
are near enough to accuracy to justify their use. 
I figure that we have in this county a natural 
annual growth or increment of about 35,000,000 
coats thus extending the cut until about 1936, in- 
clusive. 

I wish to say here that the probability is that 
our forests will be here in some form or other be- 
yond the date shown above, for as we approach 
the end the production and denudation for the 
county will respond to factors of profit and loss, 
being governed largely by the scarcity and accessi- 
bility. The lumberman will abandon this county 
for other parts, to repeat the process there, while 
our forests once again struggle to reach the ma- 
turity that the pioneers were privileged to view 
many years ago. 





is believed to be the big factor that is holding 
back building ——. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.). door factories and planing 
mills are finding ‘trade less active than usual at 
the opening of the spring season and the builders 
are not planning to carry on much large work in 
most cases. A good many plans have been dis- 
cussed, but it is the general policy to delay opera- 
tions until some time in the future. 

Orders for sash and doors, along with other 
millwork, are more numerous in Baltimore than a 
general survey of the situation would seem to sug- 
gest. Whatever deficiency might exist in the 
volume of business locally is evidently being made 
up by inquiries from out of town, with the result 
that most of the sash and door men are kept 
fairly busy. Of course, there is much bidding and 
counter bidding on the various jobs brought out, 
so that the amount of business actually done does 
not always bear a very definite relation to the 
measure of estimating in the sash and door estab- 
lishments. Margins of profit are being cut, but 
conditions generally are better than might be 
supposed, 

San Francisco (Calif.) sash and millwork plants 
have taken on considerable business during the 
last two weeks, and the building outlook is en- 
couraging. Door factories in the Bay counties dis- 
trict are doing a fair business. The fir door manu- 
facturers in the north are getting more business. 
Sash and door factories connected with the white 
and sugar pine mills, have taken on a good volume 
of eastern business. Sash and door cut stock, also, 
is in pretty good demand. 


BPP BPP PDP DD 
THE MANUFACTURERS’ Aircraft Association 
estimates that in 1920 aireraft in the United 


States and Canada carried approximately 225,- 
000 passengers. 
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There’s Permanence 
and Lasting Beauty in 


Birch 


that appeals to both the economical 


and artistically — 


inclined _ builder. 


Being susceptible to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue these 
days Birch naturally attracts some 
very profitable orders to dealers 
who have a stock of it on hand. 
Many unique effects can be secured 
through the use of Birch for doors, 
trim, paneling and flooring in differ- 
ent stains. But however used, Birch 
is a permanent advertisement and is 


Constantly pissin. 


Trade 


for 


Dealers 


If you're interested in handling a 
nationally advertised wood — one 
that many of your customers are now 
ready to try — ask any of the firms 


below for details. 


Write for a copy 


of their Birch Book “‘A’’— it’s free. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER 9., 
Rhinelander, ¥:s. 
SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 

Marinette, Wis. 


OCONTO a. 
817 Railway Exch., C 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. 





I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 

BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Mich. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Black: is. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 
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PACIFIC COAST , 





that’s what a lot 
of dealers say 
about our 


FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
BVSRETT, wast. 


Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


FIR FLOORING 
Gain” Fir Stepping unt 


Grain quantity 
Our trade mark is your guaranty of uniform 
quality, millwork and grading. 
We manufacture Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards 
and Shiplap. 


Straight or mixed car orders solicited. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


g General Office and Mills, 








Everett, sero 





; MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS Dy 
EUGENE OREGON 


ANE County, Oregon (of which Eugene is the county 
seat) is.credited with having sufficient standing tim- 
ber to equal the annual cut of all the saw mills in the 
United States; an eloquent reason for the establish- 

ment of our headquarters in Eugene, in close oo ge? to 

ourmany mill-connections, from whom we make ip- 
ments via all Transcontinental routes upon basis of Port- 
land (common Coast) freight rates. 
Lumbermen visiting the Portland district are invited 
to call at our Eugene — me oa — Eu- 
gene a five-hour f 
ant) ride from Po _ 


SHIPMENTS 


LONGFIR JOISTS 
ano BiG TIMBERS 


( WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


H.B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


MILLS. 
Granite 
Falls, 
Wash. 


YARDS: 
Minnesota 
Transfer 
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The Lumberman’s 


Searchlight 


ASKS INSURANCE COMPANIES TO ACT 


The following letter has been sent by the 
Wells Bros. Construction Co., Chicago, to the 
presidents of the larger insurance companies 
with the hope, as expressed by H. L. Wells, 
vice president and secretary, that it may help to 
bring relief from the housing shortage: 


Dear Sir: 

All of us have at heart the hope of an — 
resumption of business. It may require of eac 
of us some temporary sacrifice or some variation 
of procedure from that which has been the custom. 

Can interest rates and commissions be deflated? 
Can reasonable valuations be adopted for determin- 
ing the permissible amount of loans? These 
factors are Jargely the result of custom, altho 
influenced, of course, by discount rates and condi- 
tions in the investment market. In so far as they 
are the result of custom, will not leadership on the 
part of those handling the investment of large 
funds bring about a speedy return to such rates, 
commissions and bases of valuation as_ will 
immediately free construction, first in the resi- 
dential field, where the need is greatest, and later 
in the general field? 

May it not be possible for your company to take 
the leadership in the movement toward deflation? 
It is logical for an insurance company to act at 
this time. You have at all times funds accumu- 
lating for investment and while it is possible to 
invest in securities of high yield, yet some sacrifice 
is wise if its effect be to get the country back to a 
basis of production. Perhaps the sacrifice will be 
the most profitable in the long run. 

Today’s conditions are such that there is hardly 
a limit to the amount of money which might be 
loaned safely without an intermediary selling or- 
ganization, provided the rate is reasonable. If your 
company with other large insurance companies 
wishes to take the lead, permitting your fiscal 
agents to deal direct with owners seeking loans, 
construction can go forward. 

Without such leadership we shall continue to 
havea standstill attitude with respect to financing. 
This is not a time to seek investments in paper 
netting 7 or 8 percent, loans often forced by stag- 
nation of business and of doubtful safety unless 
business resumes. As all seek such investment 
channels resumption is put off that much longer. 
Courage is needed. Homes and apartments are 
needed, and if they are fostered by reasonable 
money we shall have the reward of courage in bet- 
tered business conditions. 

Will you not analyze today’s situation and con- 
sider the possibilities of action along these lines? 
Progress is largely the upsetting of established 
precedent and yet this plan is not without- prece- 
dent. Is it not a- necessary step to go along with 
the already active movement for deflation of mate- 
rial and labor costs? Yours truly, 

WELLS Bros. CONSTRUCTION Co. 
F. A. WELLS, Treasurer, 


INTER INSURANCE DIVIDENDS FORM RESERVE 


Charles F. Simonson, manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Inter Insur- 
ance Exchange, with headquarters at 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, has sent out to sub- 
scribers a letter explaining the policy and 
practice of the exchange regarding payment 
of dividends, as follows: 


The subject of dividends is an interesting one, 
and I trust that subscribers will carefully note the 
following reference thereto: 

We have received numerous inquiries regarding 
dividends or savings applied to reserve fund ac- 
count, and as there seems to have been some mis- 
understanding relative thereto, on the part of a 
few of our members, I trust the follow. ng state- 
ment will enlighten those who may have had a 
wrong conception of the policy and practice of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Inter Insurance 
Exchange regarding payment of dividends. 

Inter insurance is individual underwriting and 
as explained in section 2, paragraph (c) of our 
agreement and power of attorney, there are no 
ac aaa joint capital, joint stock or joint 

a y. 


Separateness and individuality of each subscriber 
is maintained thruout. 
separate account isopened No. 1Com- 
for each policy issued. To mon S&E 





"subscriber should give us our full 


shall be accumulated before any saving effected by 
this plan of indemnity shall be repaid to us.” 

This exchange issued its first policy Feb. 15, 
1915, with thirty-five subscribers, $10,000 in cash 
premium deposits and $650,000 at risk. Our Dec. 
31,; 1920, statement shows us to have 420 sub- 
seribers. 283,018.46 premium deposits in force 
aif $16,630,244.40 amount at risk. The accumu- 

d#€d saving credited to each individual account 
$field in the reserve fund of the exchange, in ac- 

dance with the above provision of our agree- 

and power of attorney. This is a wise pro- 

in, because in case of excess losses in any one 

‘year, the accumulated saving or reserve could be 

used and extra contribution not called, which is 

sometimes found necessary in those organizations 
which do not accumulate adequate reserves. 

It is conceded that all insurance organizations 
must accumulate reserve funds for the protection 
of their accounts, and starting with no subscribed 
stock or reserve, we have had to accumulate same 
from the savings on underwriting account on 
premium deposits received, and it is not within 
the province of a purely mutual form of insurance, 
such as this, to accumulate reserves in any other 


way. 

Ri subscribers are invited to write and ascertain 
what reserve funds have been accumulated to the 
credit of their accounts on policies that expired. 
This reserve should be permitted to stand until 
an accumulation of two annual premiums is had. 
in. accordance with the agreement and power of 
‘attorney. 

Considering the unusually hazardous condition of 
the business the last five years, this exchange is 
to be congratulated on the showing it makes, and 
the subscribers are es requested to give us 
our full commitments on all of their departments 
and units, in accordance with our authorizations, 
so that we can secure a just and proper average. 
It is estimated that our expense ratio to income 
would be reduced 50 percent if our subscribers 
would all unite and give us full line authorizations. 

In this purely mutual form of insurance, with 
salaried manager, reliable indemnity is had with 
this exchange at actual cost, and it is hoped that 
each subscriber will consider the exchange exists 
for his personal benefit. 

To’ secure the greatest benefit, however, each 
lines on each 
unit of his operation, and he will then very quickly 
demonstrate and fulfill the terms of our agreement 
and power of attorney relative to the accumula- 
tion of reserve funds, and cash dividends will be 
paid on each account. 





SEVERAL SPECIES of holly grow in the United 
States. Most people know this tree because it 
is an evergreen and because of its beautiful red 
berries widely used for. Christmas decorations. 
There is a holly, however, growing in the south- 
ern States that sheds its leaves in the fall the 
same as most other broadleaf trees, and for 
that reason it is not widely known. One species 
of holly has pale yellow berries instead of the 
bright red which we usually associate with 
holly. 


SHOWS PRICE DECREASES IN NOVEL WAY 


Reduction in f. o. b. mill prices of southern pine 
dimension and timbers is well shown by a price 
list issued under date of March 19, by a pro- 
ducer located in the Louisiana district. Altho 
this list has not been out long it has already oc- 
casioned considerable comment. One eastern 
company, for example, writes ‘‘this southern 
pine producer has shown the difference in value 
from March 19, 1920, until March 19 of this 
year in a very novel and very emphatic way. 
You will note that when you first glance at the 
prices shown you feel as if you are back in 
medieval times, as the price of $49 mill on 2x4 
—10’ No. 1 common is enough to make one sit 
up and take notice. At first we thought the 
company had made a mistake in the prices, but 
when we got to the bottom of the list, we saw 
the idea.’’ The price list follows: 


BY M. M4. eu the credit of the account 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the is the premium deposit 

“ received. To the debit of 
markettoday. It contains tables of ready-made the account are monthly 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to percentage charges for 
oo and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 


losses and expenses in 
ard measure, including moulding; unusual the Sotto: hat. chee: beams 
methods of rec 


. 5 to the total premium 
hecking extensions and other 


: , deposits in force. The 
valuable information on making correct estim- difference at the end of 
nae the policy year shows the 
7 underwriting saving made 
on each policy account. 
This saving is held to the 
credit of each account 
until it equals two annual 
premiums, in accordance 
with section 3, paragraph 
(f) of our agreement and 
ower of attorney as fol- 
OWS: 
“A reserve fund in a 


Weight 
18’ 24’ pounds 
16000 8 “4 2500 2700 


52.00 
1000 2700 
2700 


51.00 
None 

2800 
2800 


Std only 
2x 4Pos... 


10’ 
17000 
49.00 
None 
47.00 
None 
49.00 


None 
52.00 


12’ 
35000 
49.00 

6000 
47.00 
None 
49.00 


14’ 16’ 
32000 
51.00 
19000 
49.00 
2000 
51.00 
None 
52.00 


52.00 


/ 


None o/s 
54.00 


50.00 
2P None None None o/s 
Prices 53.00 51.00 53.00 55.00 
10,000 pes. 2 x 4—4 No. 2&btr. S&E std., $32.00, 2700 pounds. 
20,000 pes. 2 x 4—6 No. 2&btr. S&E std., 35.00, 2700 pounds. 
12,000 pes. 2 x 4—8 No. 2&btr. S&E std., 38.00, 2700 pounds. 
150,000 ft. 2 x 46/16’ No. 3 S&E, $26.00, 2700 pounds. 
10,000 ft. 2x ge No. 3 S&E, $25.00, 2700 pounds. 
rough 4500 pounds, S&E 3800 pounds. 
Notr.—The above prices are from our list of March 19, 1920, one year 
ago. To get 1921 prices deduct: , 
Only $29.00 from No. 1 dimension prices. 
Only 24.00 from No. 2&btr. dimension prices. 
Only 16.00 from No. 3 dimension prices. 
Only 23.00 from timber price. 


90 pages, size 4x9 (hip pocket edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


sum equal to double the 


431 So. Dearborn St, CHICAGO 
amount annually deposit- 
ay, ed by us for indemnity 
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Roller Bolsters Improve Truck Service 


The exhibition of Roller Bolsters—a new type of 
roller equipment for truck bodies—at the Kansas 
City automobile show, Feb. 12-19, was said by 
officials to be the first display of its kind at any 
of the large motor shows. The equipment was in- 
stalled on a Packard 3-ton truck as a part of the 
Packard Motor Co.’s exhibit. 

Commenting on the exhibit, officials called atten- 
tion to the growing use of this type of equipment 
by wholesale houses, manufacturing concerns and 
retail lumber yards. With a set of Roller Bolsters, 
it was explained, one man loads a motor truck with 
lumber from a loading wagon in a minute’s time. 
Unassisted he unloads the truck in the same time. 
By eliminating lost truck time delivery capacity 
is increased on the average over 50 percent. 

Roller Bolsters are manufactured in units and 
mounted on steel sills clamped to the truck bed. 
Each unit is fitted to the sill before leaving the 


yards of New York City. 


been done in the matter of increased equipment 
here even in the last twelve months. 
the lumber business of the metropolis is thoroly 


I should say 


motorized. There is nothing new under the sun 
in the matter of motor trucks or improvements 
that one can not find in actual operation in the 
It is hard now to 
imagine how the lumber business was carried on 


without these uptodate appliances, even tho it has 


been but a very few years since none of them 


existed.” 


Mr. Chase found trucks of every sort and de- 
scription and of numerous and sundry makes. He 
inspected trailers of such types as he never 
dreamed existed, and he admitted that he had 
been a close student of transportation methods. 
He boasts that the Chase company itself is by 
no means backward in the matter of motor truck 
equipment and of his own experiences he said: 

“Sevefal years ago I was won to the semi- 

trailer idea as regards increasing the capacity 


Roller Bolsters as Exhibited on a 3-Ton Packard Truck at the Kansas City Automobile Show 


factory. The whole equipment is shipped “knocked 
down.” So simple is the installation that a yard 
man can mount both sills and rollers in two hours. 

Roller Bolsters are the invention of Ralph Byrne, 
president John M. Byrne Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. The rapid increase in delivery costs during 
the war caused him to experiment with the end 
in view of developing a set of rollers that would 
be light in weight, easy to install, and simple in 
operation. Since their introduction in May, 1919, 
Roller Bolsters have been used extensively in re- 
tail lumber yards. Among those companies using 
them are the Badger Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
the Hammond Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
the Canton Lumber Co., Baltimore, and the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis. 


The S. V. Brundage’s Sons Co., Chicago, was 
recently appointed distributer for this equipment 
in northern Illinois, northern Indiana and southern 
Wisconsin. 


Sinden to Roem tho Tooske: Wedile 


New York, March 21.—L. H. Chase, of C. P. 
Chase and Company (Inc.), Springfield, Mass., re- 
cently spent several days investigating motor trans- 
portation systems in use by some of the larger lum- 
ber yards of New York. Mr. Chase is of the opinion 
that the New York lumbermen are better equipped 
in the matter of motor transportation than those 
of any other city in the world. 


“It is a revelation,” he said, “to see what has 


which a given truck could haul. I had %-ton 
trucks which I rigged up with 2-ton semitrailers 
I kept in an accurate manner detailed costs and 
time sheets and from these I found that my trucks 
were on the road an average of two and three- 
quarter hours out of every 9-hour day. 

“After running the trucks in this manner for 
some time, I conceived the idea of working them 
in pairs. As the fifth wheel on my semitrailers 
was not of an automatic type, I had to rig up an 
overhead system of block and fall. A horse dolly 
picked up the load wherever it was and carried it 
to the block and fall, where it was suspended and 
made ready for the return of the motor truck. 
The motor truck, when it returned with the empty 
trailer, pulled in under another block and fall, 
the empty trailer was raised and the freed truck 
backed in under the loaded semitrailer, which 
was lowered down to it and away they went. 

“With this arrangement I was enabled to in- 
crease the time of the truck on the road to nearly 
seven hours out of the 9-hour day. I believe that 
with a few changes I can even increase this a bit.” 

Mr. Chase had not only increased the truck’s 
eapacity, which was a tremendous advantage, but 
had gained the value of the load ahead, which 
keeps the truck on the road—where it belongs. 


In 1920, almost 75 percent of all the trucks 
made were of 1-ton capacity and under. The use 
of trucks of this capacity is spreading rapidly in 
the lumber industry. 
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Established 1891 


Carstens & Earles 


(INCORPORATED) 


Pioneer Shippers of ~* 


Douglas Fir (Oregon Pine) 
Western Spruce 


Western Hemlock 
Red Cedar 


Spars—Timbers— 
Lumber all Grades 
Box Shoo 

Red Cedar Shingles 


always in transit. 


Wire Our Expense. 


Seattle, Washington 


aA 








Fir, Hemlock, Coder 
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in straight ed 
a Fr a Foor. i: ao celine. 


“RITE-GRADE” RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Try our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS—there’s none better. 
John D. Collins white Building 











L SEATTLE, WASH. 


Lumber Co. | 











Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark—Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark 
Registered. 


Pacific Creosoting Co. 


Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A, - 





C.C. Bronson LumberCo. 


West Coast Forest Products 


Western Hemlock 


A SPECIALTY 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles 


723-24 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 














The Atlas Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


FIR, HEMLOCK and CEDAR LUMBER 
CEDAR SIDING and SHINGLES 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 
































Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 re 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, 41 Se. Dearborn St., Chicage 
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“BU IEIEIN EIR” 


( Pronounced “Beaner’” ) 


Spruce Finish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 


1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 


Made only by 


RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 








PORTLAND, OREGON — 





THE EVE 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 
4414 GREAT NORTHERN BLOG 


1237 N.W mn Bidg., 
: PORTLAN 
CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS OREGON 


c > 
ERE’S a variety of woods 
that suggests. mixed cars 

for retail yards. Investigate 
out facilities today and let us 
tell you about the exceptional 
quality of the woods shown 
below. 


FIR, SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR 


Yard Stock, 
Long Timbers, 


Factory Lumber, 
Box Shooks. ; 





A 


fx. L. Scott, Pres. 








It will pay you to get our prices on Douglas Fir 


Timbers, Plank 
and Dimension 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Wire at our expense—No obligation. 


601-2 Couch Bidg., 
PORTLAND, OREGON i 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 21.—Louisville hardwood interests report 
that inquiries have been much better the last 
month; that the last two weeks have been very 
fair ones, and that there is a steady improvement 
being shown in demand. The softwood people 
also report better demand for building lumber, and 
the hardwood trade declares that the building 
demand is beginning to affect hardwood flooring, 
interior trim etc. Today the trade is found more 
optimistic than it has been for some weeks. 

One of the largest local concerns reports that 
jobbers are buying a little more freely, and that 
there is a very fair demand for firsts and seconds, 
with plain oak, quartered and plain red gum, first 
and seconds poplar and sap poplar moving. It is 
claimed that firsts and seconds are bringing very 
fair prices and are in relatively good demand, 
while low grades are dull in demand and price. 
It is hard right now to sell anything below No, 1 
common, and that is not as active as it might be. 
Quartered oak in firsts and seconds is in fair 
demand at fair prices, but the common is dull. 


‘Firsts and seconds quartered oak as a whole are 


in short supply. 

W. H. Day, of the Wood Mosaic Co., just back 
from a trip to Chicago and the Northwest, stated 
that he had sold a nice block of No. 1 common 
quartered white oak, which he was a little long 
on, and felt good about that order, while he also 
got several fair orders. Cabinet plants are buy- 
ing a little better and the railway car builders are 
also more active, while the furniture trade is a 
bit spotted. There has also-been better demand 
for stocks from the desk an@ office fixture people. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


March 21.—During the last week the market - 


was less active, with further slight reductions on 
some items of hardwood. Buying is still confined 
almost .entirely to immediate needs altho there 
have been some sizable inquiries for futures. Man- 
ufacturers feel quite encouraged because of the 
activity in the automobile industry, as consider- 
able interest in stocks and prices is being mani- 
fested from that quarter. 

.Maple flooring..manufacturers report a_ great 
improvement in demand for the higher grades. 
This is attributed largely to the beginning of 
school building thruout the country. ~ Stocks of 
the clear grade on hand are very small and if the 
present demand continues, a severe shortage is 
predicted. Production continues approximately 
50 percent of normal, with no prospects of an 
immediate increase. - 

The improvement. in home building thruout the 
eountry is reflected in the increased amount of 
business reported by the ready-cut house manu- 
facturers in this city. 

N. R. Wentworth, of Ross -& Wentworth, re- 
cently returned from an extended trip to the 
Pacific coast, where he has extensive timber in- 


terests. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


March 23.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered 85, with 24 frame dwellings. The total 
costs were $120,400, which is below the. average 
for this season. While some bankers express the 
opinion that building will be more brisk here in 
the next thirty days, as the result of easier finan- 
cial conditions, lumbermen are not very optim- 
istic over the prospect of good building in the 
near future. It is doubted by many whether 
building business will run as high as a year ago, 
when it was comparatively large. ; 

Cc. D. Hoag, who was formerly with the Rice & 
Lockwood Lumber Co., is now representative at 
~-egaaioaa N. Y., for the Irwin Lumber Co., Erie, 


“M. C. Shepherd, a member of the lumber. trade 
at Birmingham, Ala., was a visitor to lumber offices 
here this week. 

Hugh McLean returned on Monday from a visit 
to the Pacific coast and to the mills of the McLean 
Lumber Co, at Memphis and Little Rock. 

G. Elias & Bro. have begun tne erection of a 
new Allis-Chalmers band sawmill, where it is 
proposed to manufacture from the log all the 
hardwood lumber needed in the plant. The saw- 
mill consists of a 6-foot band mill. Every piece 
of wood will be utilized, down to one-eighth inch 
thick and four or five inches long, so that the 
problem of waste has been thoroly taken care of. 
The sawdust will be screened and dried and sold 
in carload lots. The bark, edgings and broken 
pieces will all be used as fuel, thus saving a big 
coal bill. It is expected the mill will be in opera- 
tion within ninety days. 


_ hardwoods. 


People in this territory who have sawmills in 
the Adirondacks and Pennsylvania say that they 
are running them, but they are piling up the lum- 
ber, The weather is good for manufacturing, but 
the market is nowhere for selling. They say, too, 
that the southern mills are loaded up with good 
lumber, which they are not moving, and that the 
financial situation in those districts is not of the 
best. 

Dealers in Pacific coast lumber say that their 
trade is decidedly irregular and scattering. A few 
ears come in now and then, which they are able 
to dispose of, but they do not call. the trade good 
or promising in anything. There is talk of wait- 
ing until cross-continent freight rates are lower, 
and it is believed that the Panama Canal route 
will be revived before long, if these rates are not 


reduced 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 22.—Business revival is so-slow that 
some discontent is expressed. General revival, at 
first predicted for early spring, is now scheduled 
for late spring or summer. 

The woodworking industry is showing signs of 
better conditions. Furniture manufacturers have 
been going thru a period of depression and retail 
stocks of furniture are still large. However, the 
manufacturing situation is reported improving 
during the last two weeks after a quiet period of 
reduced sales:and considerable cancelations. Im- 
provement-in other lines using wood packages has 
had a favorable effect on the box manufacturing 
situation, resulting in some businéss in low grade 
Interior finishing plants report satis- 
factory conditions, 

Altho every indication points to improved ¢on- 
ditions in’ the construction line, building permits 
revealing’ marked increases over a year ago,> the 
local lumber trade is not enthusiastic as tocdevel- 
opments. That the attitude of labor in regard to 
wage reductions will govern building actiyities the 
coming season was the sentiment of one lumber- 
man. If Iabor will accept a 20 percent reduction, 
building prices will drop. 30- percent, and more 
building will be done the coming season*.than in 
five years, he declared. ..Materials for the most 
part are being sold under manufacturing cost. 
Another factor in the situation is said to be that 
banks are exacting exorbitant rates of interest on 
building loans. It is said that it is harder to get 
money for construction work than for any other 
kind of business. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

March 22.—The hardwood market is displaying 
a better tone and the outlook is considered better. 
There is a fair demand coming in from manufac- 
turers of automobiles, somewhat to the surprise 
of members of the trade. Approximately 3,000,000 
feet of hardwoods has been sold to automobile 
interests during the last few days and one firm 
declares that it had more than thirty. “live in- 
quiries” from automobile manufacturers yesterday 
morning in a single mail. There is a rather better 
feeling, too, over the building outlook. This is 
not anything like as good as aesired but reports 
regarding building operations are considered 
more encouraging than recently. Box manufac- 
turers are taking fair quantities of the lower 
grades of cottonwood and gum and the flooring 
business is looking up a bit. Prices are still along 
a rather low level, especially on Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
common, but there is more disposition to resist the 
declining tendency recently noted and buyers and 
sellers are closer together in their ideas than they 
have been heretofore. Considerable business is 
being turned down by firms which do not like 
prices and this is regarded as a very healthful 
sign. Prices are beginning to advance slightly 
on the higher grades as buyers appreciate the fact 
that, with such small production, a scarcity of 
these grades is on the cards for the near future. 
Export business continues light and members of 
the trade who cater largely to foreign demand are 
not looking very hopefully overseas. 

James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.) announce that 
they will resume operation at their band mill at 
Dyersburg, Tenu., next Monday after a shutdown 
lasting for a number of months. They have con- 
siderable timber which must be taken care of to 
prevent spoilage and they likewise have some 
timber that, under their contracts, must be moved 
during 1921.‘ Operations will be started at the 
Memphis plant of the company in the near future 
but the management declares that not more than 
5,000,000 to 6,000,000 feet of hardwood timber will 
be converted into lumber this year unless there is 
a radical change in underlying conditions, 
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Russe & Burgess, (Inc.), on the other hand, 
will close down their mill here during the next 
tew days, having taken care of the timber they 
had prepared for shipment. This firm is not con- 
~<lucting any new logging operations and it will 
dikely be out of commission for some time so fat 
as manufacturing operations are concerned. 

Further heavy rains have fallen thruout the 
valley territory and producing conditions are any- 
thing but favorable. The woods are thoroly 
water-soaked and in many low places they are 
covered with surface water. Unfavorable weather, 
however, is causing less interference than usual 
for the reason that there is so little effort being 
made to get out timber. 

George C. Brown & Co., with offices at Memphis 
and with mills at Proctor and Lake Village, Ark., 
have filed an application for an amendment to 
their charter thru which they seek to increase 
their capital stock from $600,000 to $1,200,000. 
‘The application is signed by L. E. Brown, presi- 
«lent, Hl. B. Weiss, secretary-treasurer, and the 
other directors. Mr. Weiss says that the increase 
has been contemplated for practically a year as a 
means of carrying out expansion plans which have 
‘been under consideration for some time. 

H. B. Anderson, son of S. B. Anderson, presi- 
‘dent of the Anderson-Tully Co., and himself treas- 
wurer of that firm, is considered to have an excellent 
‘chance of landing the Federal judgeship for the 
western district of Tennessee. The appointment 
is to be made shortly. Mr. Anderson is a lawyer 
and a Republican and his friends are doing every- 
thing they can to land the appointment for him. 
The race, it is stated, has narrowed down to about 
three, with Mr. Anderson the favorite at this 
writing. 

Henry Hayley, who has been business manager 
of the Memphis Chamber of Commerce, with which 
the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis is affiliated, for 
four years, has resigned to become vice president 
and general manager, of the Southern Art Cor 
poration, in which W. N. Coulson, W. C. Bonner 
‘and other prominent lumbermen are officers and 
‘directors. He has been succeeded by Mark Fenton. 
formerly industrial] commissioner of the chamber. 

Memphis is going after a favorable vote whea 
‘the referendum covering the $500,000 in bonds 
necessary to secure enough money from. the 
United States Government for the construction of 
adequate river terminals here is submitted to the 
people of this city. All of the civic and commercial 
organizations here have lined up behind this bond 
issue and they have appointed committees to 
‘create sentiment in its favor. S. Tk. Anderson, 
‘president of the Anderson-Tully Co., is. chairman 
of the Memphis River Terminal Corporation. Busi- 
ness interests here feel that encouragement of 
wiver transportation by means of adequate termi- 
uals will do more than anything else to solve the 
«question of rates on cotton, lumber, coal, iron, 
steel and other heavy commodities. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 21.—During the last week the demand 
eon the retailers for hardwoods has increased 
‘slightly, tho the rate of increase was not what 
‘was expected in view of the good weather. Vir- 
‘tually all the demand has been for residence work, 
tho there is some industrial building being started. 
Most of the dealers report their stocks in good 
‘shape, but the average stocks. are not nearly so 
‘heavy as last year. Dealers say that regardless 
of the price they do not intend to tie up their 
money in heavy stocks. Some buying is being 
‘done, but it is not heavy. Distributers in Indian- 
‘apolis say the demand thruout the territory is a 
little off, tho they can see some indications of 
‘more business. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 21.—The lumber market in central Ohio 
"has been rather quiet during the week. On the 
whole prospective buyers are still playing a wait- 
ing game. More optimism is shown in all sec- 
tions. In southern pine there is still considerable 
irregularity. Some extremely low prices are 
‘quoted and transit cars are numerous. Dealers 
are buying mostly for the immediate future. 

FE. M. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
‘Co., sees a little more activity in hardwoods. One 
-of the best features is the fact that railroads are 
coming into the market and an order for 200,000 
feet of cross ties has been booked. Inquiries are 
numerous, a fair percentage of which are develop- 
ing into orders. At the annual stockholders’ 
meeting of the American Column & Lumber Co., 
directors were elected as follows: W. W. Stark, 
FE. M. Stark, M. W. Stark, F. B. Squire, of Colum- 
“bus, and C. W. Brand, of Cleveland. W. W. Stark 
was elected president ; M. W. Stark, vice president 
and general manager; E. M. Stark, vice president 
and treasurer, and BE. EB. Krause, secretary. EF. 
M. Stark and BH. E. Krause have returned from 
an inspection trip to the company’s mills at 
“Stark, W. Va. 


F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., reports little improvement in the hardwood 
trade. There is still a wide range in prices which 
causes the dealer to hesitate before placing orders. 
With first and seconds, oak, for instance, showing 
a spread from $65 to $150, the dealer does not 
know where he is at and consequently is_hesi- 
tating. Firsts and seconds of all varieties of 
lumber are growing extremely scarce and higher 
prices are bound to come. The lower grades are 
not in very good demand. Mr. Pryor reports some 
orders from factories, especially furniture con- 
cerns, but buying from that source has not de- 
veloped to any extent as yet. 

E. G; Dillow, manager Franklin Lumber Co., of 
Columbus, has been appointed Vicegerent Snark 
of the Columbus district Hoo-Hoo. Mr. Dillow 
is a popular lumberman and has taken steps to 
organize a Hoo-Hoo club in Columbus, embracing 
a number of towns in the immediate vicinity. 


MELLEN, WIS. 


March 21.—Camp jobbers are closing up and 
teams hired for the winter’s logging are making 
their way back to town with their winter’s work 
completed. Very little snow in the woods has 
brought about an early breakup of camps all thru 
northern Wisconsin and woodsmen are beginning 
to straggle back to town. From present indica- 
tions there will be plenty of work for men in 
Mellen this summer. Some of the mills are already 
talking about opening up soon, and considerable 
building is being projected. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


March 22.—Detroit lumbermen, acting in their 
own interests on the proposed amendment to the 
State constitution, providing for taxation on in- 
comes or excess profits, sent a special delegation 
to Lansing and were instrumental in having other 
city organizations also attend the public hearing 
on the bill, 

J. F. Deacon, former secretary of the Detroit 
Lumber Dealers’ Association and now a resident of 
California, is in town on business. He was tendered 
a warm greeting by men of the trade here who 
were associated with him in his capacity as secre 


“MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 19.—The lumber industry in this vicinity 
remains quiet. The Sawyer-Goodman Co. closed 
its camps in the vicinity of Ontonagon, Mich., due 
to the increased freight rate effective this week 
The cost of transporting the logs from the camps 
in northern Michigan to the plant in this city was 
exorbitant, the company officials decided. 

The Scott & Howe Lumber Co., of Iron River, 
ceased log hauling last week in some districts. 
The company has more than 3,000,000 feet of logs 
on hand, sufficient to take care of the demands 
until Aug. 1, it is believed. 

That there will be a bigger stock of hardwood 
in northern Wisconsin yards by July 1 than there 
has been previously is indicated by the large 
amount of logs delivered to the various mills and 
the slow demand for lower grades. Merrill lumber- 
men assert that the higher grades are showing 
increased demand but due to laek of demand for 
the lower grades lumbermen in the vicinity of 
Merrill say that these grades are selling at 50 
percent less than cost of production. 


NEWS NOTES FROM LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


March 19.—The cargo market here is unstable 
and prices are weak, despite unusual building ac- 
tivity in southern California generally, but hope is 
felt that the improved demand at the northern 
mills will stiffen the wholesale market materially 
in the not distant future. Coupled with this are 
the reported improved eastbound movement from 
Inland Empire producing points and the vigorous 
building at practically all points tributary to Los 
Angeles. Building permits issued in this city for 
the first half of the current month reflected a value 
of $3,976,701. On the 570 permits granted for 
dwellings during that period, to cost $1,516,226, 


work has already started or will begin in the near - 


future. The half month’s showing is greater than 
for all of the corresponding month in 1920 by 
nearly 50 percent. 

Retail trade reflects the wholesale situation 
fairly. Demand is good—would be regarded as ab- 
normally so in most other cities—and prices are 
fairly firm. Retail stocks are reported fair to good 
and the retail outlook is regarded as excellent. 

A meeting of the directorate of the Southern 
California Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
been called to be held in the office of Secretary 
F. L. Morgan March 24. It will consider the asso- 
ciation’s participation in the annual meeting of the 
Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association at Fresno 
April 25-27. Several of the members of the Cali- 
fornia association plan to drive to Fresno in their 
automobiles. 





Western 


HEMLOCK 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of-its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 


SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES,BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


Other. Woods We Can Ship 

Sitka Spruce 

Western Hemlock 

Red Cedar 

Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 

California Sugar Pine 
ifornia White Pine 


Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 


NEW YORK CITY. 
CANTON, OHIO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
EVELETH, MINN. 














We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


Saari-Roblin 
Lumber Co. 


Northwestern LJORTLAND, 
Bank Bldg., ORE., U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres. & Treas. J.S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
F. W. ROBLIN, Secretary & Sales Manager. 
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INLAND EMPIRE 


r i 
THE 


Polleys Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Western White Pine 


Offices and Mills: 


Missoula, Mont. 











Shipments via N. P. and Milwaukee Railways 


lisa _ 








Here's Big 
Value Lumber 


Buyers, who know, say 
it is hard to beat the 
quality of our 


Western White Pine 
We specialize in the manufacture of 
SHOP AND 


Fir and Larch, BOX LUMBER 
Have complete stock of 


Yard Stock. 
a 4-4", 5-4”, 6-4” and 8-4” 
MILLS: Loon Lake,;Wash.,DeerLake, Wash.,Plains,Mont. 


Pine Zone Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Home Office, SPOKANE, WASH. 


Western Pine, 








Gray-Cannon Lumber Company 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Sells Guaranteed 


Northern Cedar Co’s. 


ruFE TIM: oem 
FENCE POSTS 
Symons Building, SPOKANE, WASH. 








We are quoting $6 off list dated 
Oct. 28th, 1919 on all sizes, both 
round and split. Buy NOW! 


E.T.ChapinCo., Spokane,Wash. 


a 5. 


John M. Richards Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
e 
westem White Pine 


SPOKANE, 








Pacific Coast 








Timber Products WASH. 





BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 19.—Conditions are shaping up for the 
resumption of work in local logging camps. The 
McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. has been loading logs 
for some days and will begin shipping in the near 
future. The Chinn Timber Co. may resume cutting 
soon after April 1 and activities will prevail in 
other camps shortly, it is believed. The Mogul 
Logging Co. has purchased a $20,000 Shay locomo- 
tive of the Great Northern Lumber Co., of Leaven- 
worth, and it will be used to haul logs from the 
Allen-McRae camps to Glacier, whence shipment 
will be made over the Milwaukee to Bellingham. 
The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills are running 
four camps and may soon start a mill or two. The 
E. K. Wood Lumber Co. may begin running again 
late in March. The Puget Sound Sawmills & 
Shingle Co. is cutting ties and mixed lumber for 
California. This week it received an additional 
order for mixed stock. The Pyramid Timber & 
Trading Co. has received an order for 400,000 feet 
of ties and 300,000 feet of lumber for California 
delivery. The Morrison Mill Co. is cutting box 
shooks. The Dakota Creek Lumber Co. is operat- 
ing again and Dodd Brothers’ shingle mill will 
begin operating next week. It would have done 
so this week if snow had not interfered. 

That conditions are still very bad in the lumber 
industry is admitted by everybody. A concrete 
illustration was furnished here this week when it 
became known that one local millman had pur- 
chased lumber at $13 a thousand feet in Portland, 
or for $2 less than the logs would have cost him. 
Never, says one producer, was the lumber industry 
so demoralized and certainly the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative has never known lumber- 
men to show so much uncertainty and caution 
when questioned about their business and the 
general outlook. 

Warren Wood, son of President Fred J. Wood, 
of. the E. K. Wood Lumber Co., and Mrs. Wood 
have returned from their honeymoon in California. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills, delivered an able address 
on Ireland this week as one of the numbers of a 
St. Patrick’s program. The next day he spoke 
at a St. Patrick’s Day program in Tacoma. He is 
one of the best informed men in the United States 
on the Irish question. 

President J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, was in Bellingham this week con- 
ferring with other officials of the company, but 
he was unable to say when his company will oper- 
ate its mills again. He was accompanied by Mrs. 
Bloedel. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 19.—Clarence G. Blagen, manager Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co., in a recent statement points 
out that the unreasonably high taxes that have 
been assessed on the timber in Grays Harbor 
County may result in the company’s dismantling 
its sawmill in Hoquiam and moving it to the Co- 
lumbia River. Serious protests have been made 
by all the owners of timber and during the last 
week public meetings have been held to discuss the 
situation. Mr. Blagen sums up the situation as 
follows: : 

“In recent years.it has been necessary for lum- 
ber operators to carry a certain amount of lumber 
in stock, which varied considerable on account of 
car conditions and the general market. In order 
to operate continuously it became necessary to put 
in lumber yards and pile up the surplus produc- 
tion that accumulated at times when it was im- 
possible to make shipment. The only other way 
to operate was merely to run a plant at a time 
when lumber could be disposed of and shut down 
whenever there was a car shortage or the market 
would not take the product. The larger the opera- 
tion the bigger the stock accumulation. Now these 
stocks did not represent any additional value with- 
in the county. They represented principally bor- 
rowed money which had been advanced for labor 
and supplies. In Grays Harbor County these stocks 
have been assessed at many times the valuation in 
other counties in the State, and the inference is 
that Grays Harbor County does not want any big 
mills; does not want any stocks of lumber, and 
if anyone wishes to run a big plant he is politely 
invited, thru his tax statements, to move out. 
The value of lumber at the present time is only 
about 40 percent of the average of 1920. Prices 
seem to be getting weaker and the average for the 
entire year will probably be below what it is at 
present. Where we received $1 in 1920 there will 
only be available 20 cents in 1921.” 

During the year 1920 the Grays Harbor Lumber 


Co. operated three shifts and employed over eight 
hundred men. 

The Donovan Lumber Co., which has been idle 
since December, 1920, will reopen March 21, em- 
ploying one hundred twenty men. The mill has 
taken on a large order thru the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. for shipment to China and 
at present will confine its efforts to cargo busi- 
ness, After the sawmill is started it is expected 
that the planing mill will be put in operation. 
During the shutdown the plant has been thoroly 
overhauled, a new boiler installed and increased 
dock facilities added on the Chehalis River. 

The Bay City Lumber Co. has completed the in- 
stallation of a 1,500-kilowatt steam turbine as the 
first step toward the electrification of its plant in 
South Aberdeen. 

Sam Connell, of the Sam Connell Lumber Co., 
Portland, spent one day visiting on the Harbor 
last week. Mr. Connell was a delegate to the 
Rotary convention in Seattle and stopped in Aber- 
deen on his return to Portland. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


March 19.—Local conditions are improving with 
more building projected and under way. Oak- 
land is doing a great deal of building and the 
valley yards are doing a fair business. Retailers 
here are selling at low prices as a rule. 

The consumption of lumber is gradually in- 
creasing in California and the San Francisco 
wholesalers are figuring on inquiries. Most of 
the business offering is for prompt delivery and it 
is hard to place orders for specials in Douglas fir. 
However, some of the northern mills are resuming 
operations and there will be better assortments 
during the next month or two. There is a real 
buying movement. 

Fir prices continue to be low and dealers and 
manufacturers realize that it is a buyer’s market. 
They are making the best of the situation, while 
awaiting a revival in the eastern demand, which 
will give stability to the market. 

The redwood situation has improved, with more 
California business and a slight increase in eastern 
sales. Prices are unchanged and are hardly ex- 
pected to go any lower, as the reduction in wages 
was taken into consideration at the time of the 
last drop. The mills will increase production and 
try to accumulate enough dry clear to take care 
of the future requirements of the eastern and 
export trade. 

The situation on California white and sugar pine 
is practically unchanged with numerous eastern 
inquiries. But the volume of buying is not more 
than one-third of normal for this season. Mixed 
car shipments are moving promptly. The principal 
mills are holding firm on uppers, with very light 
stocks remaining on hand. Commons are more 
plentiful and there is considerable range in prices. 

J. M. White, resident manager of the Weed 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Weed, is in the 
city attending meetings of the white and sugar 
pine manufacturing interests. The sash and door 
factory at Weed is in operation, with good eastern 
orders on file, Altho preparations are being made 
for logging on a large scale, no date has been set 
for starting up the sawmill for the new season. 

The Red River Lumber Co., this city, is main- 
taining its prices according to list on white and 
Sugar pine. LEastern inquiries are being received 
for all grades of lumber. Orders are being taken 
right along, but the volume of business is light. 
There is a good eastern demand for sash and 
doors, and orders are accumulating. The demand 
for box shook is increasing. The sawmill at West- 
wood is operating, but production is considerably 
curtailed, pending an increase in the demand for 
lumber. 

A. M. Mortensen, manager of the plant of the 
American Fruit Exchange at Graeagle, near 
Blaisden, is in the city. The lumber and box 
plant is in good shape for the coming season’s 
operations on white pine. There are prospects 
for a fair consumption of shook. 

H. B. Worden, vice president of the Redwood 
Manufacturers’ Co., this city, reports business 
looking up, with an increased volume of redwood 
pipe business. The factories at Pittsburg, Calif., 
are fairly busy and some good sized contracts are 
being figured. There is about thirty million feet 
of redwood lumber on hand in the yards. 

D. L. Bliss, manager of the Spanish Peak Lum- 
ber Co., who has returned from a trip to the white 
and sugar pine mill at Spanish Ranch, reports a 
fair assortment of stock on hand. A little lumber 
is being shipped, altho the demand is below normal. 
It is expected that the mill will start up for the 
season about May 1. The production is approxi- 
mately 35 percent sugar pine. 

Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 
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Lumber Co., this city, says there has been consid- 
erable improvement in redwood sales in California. 
The valley yards have resumed buying redwood 
siding, since the last reduction in price, after 
having run largely to fir and pine. Eastern busi- 
ness, which was very quiet in January and Feb- 
ruary, has improved somewhat during March. The 
Fort Bragg mill is operating with two shifts and 
cutting about 250,000 feet a day. 

B. F. Mackall has retired from the lumber busi- 
ness, after having maintained an office for several 
months at 207 American National Bank Building, 
this city. C. E. Corkran, who was in charge of 
the office, has joined the Bank Line Transport & 
Trading Co. and will look after its export lumber 
trade with headquarters at the Los Angeles branch 
office. 


William R. Thorsen, president of the West Side 
Lumber Co., this city, reports the box department 


at Tuolumne operating steadily with orders ahead ~ 


for pine box shook. The time of reopening the 
sawmill for the season will depend upon weather 
and market conditions. Shipments of lumber of 
all grades are being made altho the volume is com- 
paratively light. 


James Danaher, jr., assistant manager of the 
Michigan-California Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Camino, who is paying a visit to the San Fran- 
cisco office, says good shipments have been made 
during the last month. There are numerous in- 
quiries for white and sugar pine. The box factory 
is running part time. The sawmill at Pino Grande 
will not start up before April 15. 


Cc. J. Bergman, manager of the San Francisco 
office of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Washington, 
is visiting some of the mills. The company is 
engaged in selling Douglas fir in the California 
market, as well as shipping white pine to the 
eastern market. 


F. O. McGavic, representing the Pennsylvania 
Door & Sash Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., with offices 
in this city, has returned from Klamath Falls, 
where some of the pine box factories are in opera- 
tion. 


Harold D. Mortenson, president of the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, has left for 
Chicago and the East, expecting to be away for 
thirty days. Altho the company’s white and sugar 
pine sawmill is being put in readiness for opera- 
tion, the date has not been set for starting up for 
the new season. 


Among the visitors in the city are: H. W. 
Leitch, a prominent lumber dealer of Detroit ; John 
Ross, of the Central Lumber Co., of Hanford ; G. 
W. Bryan, of the Shasta Lumber Co., of Marys- 
ville. 


George N. Glass, treasurer of the Lassen Lum- 
ber & Box Co., this city, is making a ten-days’ tour 
of southern California in company with Vice Presi- 
dent J. W. Rodgers for the purpose of sizing up 
the prospects for box shook business. The com- 
pany’s box factory at Susanville is operating, but 
not up to capacity. 


Among the representatives of white and sugar 
pine mills now in the city on business are: J. P. 
Hemphill, Madera Sugar Pine Co. of Madera; F. 
H. Lambert, McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud ; 
W. H. Swayne, Swayne Lumber Co., Oroville ; G. 
D. Oliver, Hobart Estate, of Hobart Mills; Mr. 
Pike, Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Klamath Falls; 
George Law, Feather River Lumber Co., Portola. 

A. R. Tipton, representing Roach & Musser, of 
Muscatine, Iowa, is here and is buying a little 
lumber. He is expecting some improvement in 
demand. 

William Donovan, sr., of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., of Aberdeen, Wash., who had spent a week 
in Los Angeles accompanied by his daughter, 
stopped over here on his way home. He visited 
the San Francisco sales office in charge of F. J. 
O’Connor. The mill, which has been closed down 
since December, will resume operation March 21. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 19.—About thirty men, shingle manufac- 
turers operating plants in the Everett district, 
were guests of EH. L. Connor, of Connor & Bailey, at 
luncheon today at the Everett Golf and Country 
Club, the gathering being, apart from the luncheon, 
purely a business conference. Discussion centered 
largely about the efforts of the shingle makers to 
secure from the railroads a reduction in fregiht 
rates to the East, to a parity with those for lumber 
shipments. The contention of the railroad officials 
is that the lesser weight per car possible in loading 
shingles entails necessarily a higher rate for such 
shipment, but the shingle men complain that the 
rates are so high that selling of product in east- 
ern States is almost impossible. The opinion of 
the shingle men who were guests of Mr. Bailey was 
that every effort should be continued to secure rate 
concessions, 

Indicative of the slow return to something ap- 
proaching normal operating conditions in lumber 


mills of Everett, was the opening today of the 
Weyerhaeuser Mill “B,” on the Snohomish River, 
the big electric mill constructed to supply the rail 
trade. This leaves only the plant of the Walton 
and the Eclipse companies idle, with prospect of 
immediate resumption of production by the former. 

A touch of labor trouble, the first to develop 
here in more than a year, held up for a day of 
this week the work of loading lumber vessels here. 
The point of contlict was between the local steve- 
doring company and the longshuremen’s union. 
However, the big Isthmian freighter Steel Worker 
was loaded and departed and several small coast- 
wise steamers serving the California field took on 
cargo and got away. 

In the shingle producing field the mills are oper- 
ating with the exception of two of the smaller 
ones, and the isolated plants scattered about the 
county are finding sufficient encouragement to get 
back upon a productive basis. 

Preparations for resumption of extensive log- 
ging operations are being made and arrivals of 
booms at the Everett mills have eased in a measure 
the shortage of cedar for shingle making, which 
had become quite acute a week ago. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 19.—Lumber production remains about 
the same, very few mills, starting up on March 15, 
owing to the railroads canceling a lot of their 
business and going out of the market for some 
time. The wage problem remains the same, with 
the Loyal Legion demanding $3.60 for eight hours. 
It is reported that a number of the mills now 
running will be closed unless business picks up. 
Shingles took another slump as well as lath, there 
being no demand for these items. A general read- 
justment is inevitable before the majority of the 
mills will be able to operate. 

C. A. Doty, of the Chehalis mill, was elected 
president of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of 
Centralia. Mr. Doty is one of the oldest stock- 
holders in the concern. It was formed about 
eighteen years ago and has been one of the few 
to keep in existence. The outputs of the follow- 
ing mills are handled thru this agency: Eastern 
Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia; Lincoln Creek 
Lumber Co., Galvin; H. H. Martins Lumber Co., 
Centralia; Chehalis Mill Co., Chehalis; Walville 
Lumber Co., Walville; Emery & Nelson (Inc.), 
Napavine; and J. A. Veness Lumber Co., Winlock. 
J. J. Jennelle, of Seattle, is manager; J. D. Won- 
derly, of Centralia, assistant manager; George L. 
Lewis, cashier. The agency has representatives 
in all the eastern States. The capital stock of 
the concern was increased from $40,000 to 
$100,000 the first of the year. 

Cc. D. Cunningham, attorney for the lumbermen, 
received word from Olympia that the supreme court 
of the State had decided against the State railroad 
commission ruling that the Great Northern, North- 
ern Pacific, Oregon-Washington and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul railways interchange switch- 
ing at Centralia. This is thought by the lumbermen 
to be unfair, as it practically shuts the Milwaukee 
road out of the manufacturing center of Centralia. 
The case will be appealed. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 19.—The general shutdown of the Tacoma 
waterfront mills, which was expected a month 
ago but which was postponed, will probably take 
place before the end of the current month unless 
there is a marked change in lumber market con- 
ditions in the meantime. Manufacturers say that 
under present conditions it is impossible for them 
to continue operating. While no joint action has 
been decided on the individual mills are making 
their plans to close late in March or early in 
April. The few mills that have reopened re- 
cently did so after shutdowns of varying length 
to provide work for their employees and keep their 
operating crews intact. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. has an- 
nounced another curtailment and is now running 
a single shift four days a week. The Puget Sound 
Lumber Co. and the Tidewater Mill Co. are pre- 
paring to shut down unless business improves. 
Many of the other large plants, including the 
Danaher Lumber Co., the North End Lumber Co., 
the Defiance Lumber Co., and the Western Fir 
Lumber Co. are waiting to see how the market 
responds to the new freight rates before coming 
to a decision. 

The Olympia Veneer Co., a new organization 
capitalized at $100,000 and organized by Tacoma 
and Olympia business interests, will start work 
March 20 on the construction of a plant which 
will cost in excess of $80,000. The company’s 
plant will be located at Olympia and it is planned 
to operate continuously. More than forty men 
will be employed when the plant first begins opera- 
tions. 

W. A. Pickering, president of the Pickering 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, D. A. Steinmetz, 
general manager of the Standard Lumber Co., of 
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Sonora, Calif., and John J. Monoghan, sawmill 
designer of Milwaukee, visited Tacoma last week. 
The visitors came to Tacoma to inspect local mills 
with a view to securing ideas for incorporation 
in the giant sawmill to be erected this year at 
Sonora. Mr. Pickering stated that in his opinion 
business conditions will not return to normal until 
the price of all building material declines from its 
present figure. Readjustment of freight rates is 
also a necessity, he declared. 

T. E. Ripley, president of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co., who has been in Europe for the last four 
months, will not return until next summer, ac- 
cording to word received here this week. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ripley are now in Spain and planned to 
spend all of March touring that country. 

The Foster Newbegin Lumber Co. has moved its 
offices to a suite in the recently completed Rust 
Building. 

J. T. Gregory, president of the Tidewater Mill 
Co., has left for the East on a business trip. He 
will be away for about a month and will visit the 
principal eastern cities. 

The plant of Ernest Dolge, (Inc.), reopened 
March 15 after a shutdown that has lasted for 
more than six weeks. The company is operating 
one 8-hour shift. 

A reduction in the price of fuel wood by the 
Tacoma mills is forecasted by the action of the 
Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co. which has 
cut the price $1 a load. ~ While other local mills 
have not yet taken similar action it is expected 
that the reduction will be general before the end 
of the month, 

The regular Wednesday meeting of the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Tacoma was called off March 16. 

Two of the largest lumber cargoes to leave 
Tacoma this year were shipped this week. The 
Admiral Line steamer City of Spokane carried 
more than 1,000,000 feet for Oriental ports while 
the Osaka Shoshen Kaisha liner Manilla Maru took 
nearly as large a consignment for Japan. The 
lumber was furnished by a number of the local 
waterfront mills. 


BEND, ORE. 


March 19.—The sawmill plant of the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co., which has been shut down during 
the winter months, will begin sawing again 
Monday, March 28, running one shift only until 
business conditions warrant an increased output, 
when a second shift will be put on. This announce- 
ment is made by Thomas A. McCann, general man- 
ager of the company, who recently returned from 
a vacation of a few weeks in the Hawaiian Islands. 
During the winter shutdown the Shevlin-Hixon Co. 
has installed additional boiler capacity and last 
summer a burner was erected, both installations 
being preparations for the time when the company 
will install another unit in its sawmill, similar to 
the two that it now has. The present two units are 
each equipped with two band mills and another 
unit would increase the output 50 percent. 

During the time the sawmill has been closed the 
company has continued logging and operating the 
box factory, new boilers have been installed and 
the -entire office force had been kept at work. Dur- 
ing December, January and February, the Shevlin- 
Hixon Co. paid out in wages $160,702, an average 
of over $53,000 a month, which is more than it 
paid out monthly five years ago when it was cut- 
ting 60,000,000 feet annually. 

In fact figures recently presented by the Bend 
Press show that during the iast three months the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. has run its mill one 
shift, alternating two crews every two weeks, and 
has also operated its box factory on practically the 
same basis, and has continued its woods operations 
in keeping with the reduced cut. During the 
three months its payroll has totaled $124,172, an 
average of $41,390 a month. Its payroll during 
August, 1916, amounted to but $28,000, when it 
was running two shifts, showing that the Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co. had paid out more each month 
for operating one shift this winter than it cost to 
operate two shifts during 1916. 

During the winter, work has been progressing on 
the installing of the track system in the lumber 
yards of the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., which is 
now disposing of nearly all of its horses, formerly 
used in hauling lumber from mill to yard. 

H. H. Lamping, assistant sales manager Brooks- 
Scanlon Lumber Co., is visiting his old home in 
St. Louis, and plans to visit while in the East the 
principal lumber buying centers, to get into closer 
touch with trade conditions. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 


March 19.—Following a winter session, during 
which lumbering operations were at a comparative 
standstill and during which the outlook for. the 
coming season’s market was somewhat dubious, an 
early spring is opening with a more healthy out- 
look and a more optimistic spirit prevailing among 
the lumber operators of this district. No actual 
operations of any magnitude have been started for 


the year, but the announcement of President H. D. 
Mortensen, of the Pelican Bay Lumber Co., Kla- 
math County’s biggest mill, that his plant would 
start with a double shift for the season within the 
next feew weeks came as good news to residents of 
this district. Mr. Mortenson is now away attend- 
ing to matters of business in the East. His mill 
has a capacity of about 75,000,000 feet. The 
Sprague River Lumber Co., of which J. M. Bedford 
is the active head, has this week begun the season’s 
operations on Sprague River, above Chiloquin, with 
a force of about twenty-five men. The box facto- 
ries here are now running about half a force and 
make no statement as to the time when a full force 
will be put on. 

Jackson F. Kimball, the well known representa- 
tive of the Weyerhaeuser’ interests in Klamath 
County, with K. G. Cummings and Bert E, With- 
row has incorporated a firm for the purpose of 
buying and selling timber lands, timber cruising 
etc. The new organization is capitalized at $10,000. 

A substantial reduction in freight rates on lum- 
ber between Klamath Falls and points in the East 
and the equalization with points in California, has 
been received here with great satisfaction, The 
former rate from Klamath Falls to Chicago was 
8614 cents and this has been reduced to 43 cents. 
Klamath Falls was formerly obliged to pay a 1% 
cent differential over Weed, Calif. Bend, one hun- 
dred and fifty miles north in Deschuttes County, 
which formerly had an eastern rate 10 cents lower 
than Klamath Falls, has had this difference cut 
to 3 cents by the new adjustment. Lumber rates 
from California points and all points on the Kla- 
math Falls branch have been reduced 6% cents on 
shipments to Kansas City and all points in Kansas 
and Nebraska. The new rail and water rate from 
California points to New York via Galveston, which 
has been reduced from $1.06 to 73 cents, will also 
include Klamath Falls. It is expected that reduc- 
tions on box shook rates will also be announced 
later by the Southern Pacific. 

The Big Lakes Co, has just announced the elec- 
tion of the following officers for the ensuing year: 
Ward A. Dwight, president; A. J. Voye, vice presi- 
dent; Manager B. W. Mason, secretary, and M. 8. 
West, treasurer, 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 19.—By long odds the most important 
news to west Coast lumbermen is the definite an- 
nouncement that the new freight rates will be 
effective March 31. It is especially notable from 
the well recognized fact that any reduction will 
be applied on invoices and will benefit the con- 
sumer, The affairs of the industry lately have 
been so desperate that a prominent lumberman has 
said it reminded him of nothing so strongly as a 
patient slowly bleeding to death, with a major 
surgical operation as the only chance of escape. 
Another comparison is that west Coast lumber has 
lately resembled Pandora's fabled box, from out of 
which flew unnumbered ills freighted with disaster 
and destruction ; but in the bottom there remained 
Hope. 

Ever since the percentage increase last year, 
covering the interval of the “consumers’ strike,” 
the fir industry has pinned its faith to optimism ; 
and hope, on the eve of freight reductions going 
into effect, is about all it has left. There is a 
feeling that the buying public is keen for a rock- 
bottom proposition, and possibly the readjustment 
of freights may be the signal to “Go.” 

There is a settled conviction that lumber has 
passed the low point. In the absence of any mar- 
ket whatever there is a slight increase in buying, 
with some indication that the change for the bet- 
ter has already occurred. The current West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association review shows that at 
association mills new orders declined slightly. Pro- 
duction, at 36,761,765 feet, was 44 percent below 
normal. New business, at 53,027,637 feet, and 
shipments, at 53,929,765 feet, both continued un- 
der normal. Business taken for rail delivery was 
1,000 carloads short of normal. The unshipped bal- 
ance of rail delivery business totaled 3,467 car- 
loads ; unshipped domestic cargoes, 64,853,499 feet ; 
export, 14,384,604 feet. 

Walter R. Macfarlane, a former Grays Harbor 
lumberman, who for the last eleven years has been 
general manager of the Insular Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Manila, P. I., expects soon to re- 
turn to this country to engage in the lumber busi- 
ness in Seattle. The Insular Lumber Co. is one 
of the leading lumber manufacturing concerns of 
the Philippines. Mr. Macfarlane resigned as man- 
ager some time ago but only recently has his resig- 
nation been accepted. Before going to the Philip- 
pines he was one of the organizers and manager 
of the Western Lumber Co., at Aberdeen, and prior 
to that he was for years with the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co., at Cosmopolis, Wash. 

The box shook industry in the Pacific North- 
west is well started toward normal conditions, 
according to W. C. Strong, manager of the 
box department of the West Coast Lumber- 
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men’s Association. About 60 percent of the mills 
are operating, with the prospect that when eastern 
factories resume the Northwest shook manufac- 
turers will secure the overflow from that quarter. 
The outlook for the fruit crop in the Pacific North- 
west is unusually encouraging, indicating a large 
<dlemand for boxes. 

Harry B, Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber 
€o., and John R. Lenox, sales manager of the 
company with headquarters in Minneapolis, 
reached Seattle this week on a tour of investiga- 
‘tion of lumber conditions, 

George C. Joy, chief fire warden of the Washing- 
ton Forest Fire Association, has gone into the 
‘Olympic peninsula, to secure first hand information 
as to the damage by the big storm of last January. 
Accompanied by State Representative Oliver S. 
Morris, of Hoquiam, he started from Moclips last 
Monday to walk thru the timber to Forks. The 
«distance to be covered comprised about eight 
townships, or about sixty miles in a straight line, 
and will probably require a week. 

Mrs. Charles B. Floyd, wife of the secretary and 
manager of the Pacifiic Coast Shippers’ Associa- 
tion, was taken to her home Thursday, after 
having spent more than a fortnight in a local 
hospital. Mrs. Floyd has been slowly recovering 
from an operation but is now gaining strength 
and is on the way to recovery. 

C. W. Willette, veteran sawmill machinery de- 
signer and salesman, who has been in the Wilcox 
Building, Portland, Ore., handling the line of 
machinery of the Puget Sound Machinery Depot, 
has recently moved to the general offices of the 
company, 318 First Avenue South, Seattle, as chief 
engineer of the milling department. The Puget 
Sound Machinery people make Mr. Willette’s line 
of band mill machinery. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 19.—The regular monthly meeting of the 
trustees of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. was held 
in this city on Thursday. Only routine matters 
were discussed and no important action taken, ac- 
cording to statements by the officers of the com- 
pany. In attendance were W. H. Boner, manager 
of the Everett plant of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co.; George S. Long, of Tacoma, general manager 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; W. W. Warren, general 
manager Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co.; C. A. 
Barton, vice president and general manager Boise 
Payette Lumber Co., of Boise, Idaho; A. W. Laird, 
general manager Potlatch Lumber Co.,. Potlatch, 
Idaho ; B. H. Hornby, president Dover Lumber Co., 
of Dover, Idaho, and Huntington Taylor, general 
manager Edward Rutledge Timber Co., of Coeur 
d'Alene, Idaho, together with general manager 
L. S. Case, of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., and I. 
N. Tate, assistant general manager. 

Vie Pierson, well known logging contractor, was 
in Spokane early in the week. He will start a 
camp of fifty men near Edgemere, on the Spokane 
International railway in northern Idaho, as soon 
as the spring rains are over and the roads suffi- 
ciently firm to stand trucking. He has about 
4,000,000 feet to cut for the Humbird Lumber Co., 
situated two and one-half to three miles from the 
railroad. He will use three three and one-half- 
ton Republic trucks to carry the logs to the rail- 
way tracks, whence they will be taken sixty-one 
miles to the Humbird mill at Sandpoint, Idaho. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 19.—According to advices received here 
today by H. E. Loundsbury, general freight agent 
of the Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation 
Co., lower rates on eastbound shipments of lumber 
will become effective March 31, these rates having 
been decided on at a meeting of transcontinental 
rail traffic officials held in Chicago Feb. 23. Mr. 
Loundsbury explains that the new rate means a 
reduction of 7 cents in the present rate on lumber 
from the Pacific coast and interior points to desti- 
nations in the territories of Omaha, Kansas City, 
St. Louis, Chicago and points west of Pittsburgh 
and north of the Ohio River. While lumbermen 
are not fully satisfied with the reduction an- 
nounced the executive board of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in session here Friday, 
March 18, decided to hold the rate question in 
abeyance for the time being. It is expected that 
the new rates will stimulate business to some 
extent. 

F. A. Sullivan, head of the Sullivan Lumber Co., 
returned this week from a month’s tour that took 
him to Chicago, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver and 
Salt Lake. He reports having found things funda- 
mentally quite sound, but everybody seemed to be 
waiting to see how the future is going to frame 
itself. Only one thing, however, is withholding a 
tremendous btilding boom, that being the. post- 
Ponement of wage reductions in the building 
trades. The housing shortage in the larger cen- 
ters, Mr. Sullivan found tragic but he does not 
look for any great amount of building in the 
country because as a general rule the stockmen 


and grain growers are gloomy. Lumber stocks 
in the retail yards he found as a rule considerably 
below normal, 

W. F. Cox, of Tully & Cox, is on a tour visiting 
the mills of the Grays Harbor and Puget Sound 
districts. 

John E. Dubois, of Dubois, Pa., is in Portland 
on a business trip. The big Dubois mill at Wheeler 
has been closed and will remain idle all thru the 
year unless conditions show a marked improve- 
ment. 

W. R. Chamberlain, head of W. R. Chamberlain 
& Co., of San Francisco, is visiting the Pacific 
Northwest. It is understood that the Portland 
office in the Northwestern Bank Building will be 
closed shortly. R. G. Harrison, who has managed 
the local office, has become associated with the 
Allen-Murphy Lumber Co, as sales manager, 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


March 21.—Small orders and close trading con- 
tinued to characterize the local southern pine 
market last week, and there was some pessimism 
among large operators who depend upon railroads 
and large industrial consumers to take the big 
part of their output. The absence of orders from 
these sources is becoming very embarrassing to the 
sales agents who are supposed to keep a number 
of mills in cutting orders, and further curtail- 
ments are imminent. One large mill that has been 
operating one shift for some months is reported 
closed down, and several others have made further 
curtailments in operating time. Competition for 
the small orders that are offered is keen and is 
resulting in a strong tendency toward breaking 
down prices, but no concessions of serious concern 
have been noted. 

Houston retailers continue to enjoy a good busi- 
ness and are quite jubilant over the fact that a 
very good share of the business that local whole- 
salers and brokers are getting is what the retailers 
give them for shipment to Houston, which situa- 
tion gives the retailers much latitude for close 
bargaining. New construction, as shown by build- 
ing permits issued in Houston last week, con- 
tinues to increase. Buildings authorized this week 
numbered 58 for a total cost of $166,000, the 
largest for one week reported this year. The 
amount shown in permits does not reveal building 
costs in Houston, however, as one permit last 
week, for example, was for an 8-room house that 
the permit said would cost $1,000. 

The hardwood market continues unchanged ex- 
cept for an improved demand for upper grades, of 
which the mills are short at this time. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


March 21.—Mills thruout this section are cen- 
tinuing to operate in a hand to mouth way. In 
most instances sufficient orders are coming in to 
justify full time operation, but prices must increase 
materially before sufficient profits will be realized 
to establish anything like confidence in the market. 
One of the Lake Charles mills reports a brisk de 
mand for heavy timbers and has been operating full 
time for several months supplying its trade. There 
is also some demand for better grades of millwork 
but the lower grades of lumber continue to be in 
favor. 

The general improvement in business conditions 
in this section is responsible for the spirit of 
optimism on the part of mill operators. Each 
week has seen a slight improvement in sales and 
the number of inquiries would indicate that the 
buying public is desirous of availing itself of the 
present low prices of lumber. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 21.—-Inquiries have been more numerous 
during the last week, and there is a better feeling 
among the operators. However, no additional mills 
have started up and it is likely that others will 
closed down soon if the demand for fresh cutting 
does not pick up sufficiently to enable them to get 
orders for a variety of items to manufacture their 
logs into. There has been but little change in shed 
and yard stock. Some items of dimension are 
stronger and are becoming somewhat scarce. The 
mills have reduced their operating costs by reduc- 
ing wages. Their labor is more efficient, for men 
are so plentiful they can pick the best. Wages are 
now about as low as they can go as long as the 
living cost remains where it is, and if a mill can 
not make a profit on present prices it will remain 
down until such time as cost of operation and sales 
price are’ more balanced. 

The Virgin Pine Co., Piave, Miss., has made 
additions to its mill which enables it to turn out 
60,000 feet of lumber a day. 

The Pierson M¢Williams Lumber Co., Walley, 
Miss., expects to close its mill indefinitely within 
a few days if it is not able to get the kind of bill 
cutting orders it desires. 
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MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 21.—The last two weeks have shown no 
material improvement in the lumber market thru- 
out this section. There appears to be a good many 
orders offered but mainly at prices the mills claim 
are too low. Most mills say they do not object to 
taking a loss on the present stock on hand, pro- 
vided that without loss they can replace it at the 
present cost of manufacture, but in most instances 
prices being offered will not allow them to do even 
this. A good many of the smaller mills appear 
to be anxious to start up if the prices would justify. 

Most of the orders being offered are of a very 
mixed character, and buyers are finding it rather 
hard in some instances to place them, as stocks 
are becoming badly broken, and especially of the 
longer lengths. Practically all orders coming into 
this territory for dimension call for a good many 
2 by 4’s. This class of stock is becoming very 
scarce, and a good many mills that accept such 
orders are ripping from wider stock to make 2 
by 4’s. The opinion in general seems to be that 
prices on lower grades have reached bottom and 
are likely to advance almost any time; but that 
the tendency of B&better prices is still downward, 
altho it is expected they will settle about where 
they are. Practically all orders being placed at 
the present time are calling for immediate ship- 


ment. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


March 21.—Conditions in the lumber industry in 
Georgia and the Southeast are showing steady im- 
provement, due mainly to the great increase in 
building activity that the section is experiencing. 
Atlanta permits are at least 100 percent greater 
than they were a month or sq ago. While some of 
the permits issued are for apartment houses and 
large buildings, it is noted that the great majority 
are for dwellings and bungalows, and more con- 
struction work in this regard is in progress right 
now in this section than for many months, In vir- 
tually every city in the Southeast considerable 
activity is noted in home building, with a relative 
improvement in the lumber industry that portends 
a return to normal before the summer has passed. 

An encouraging feature is the gradual resump- 
tion of operations at various mills in the section. 
While many still remain closed, within the past 
month some of the larger plants have again started 
up, and there is every promise that there will be 
still further activity within the next two or three 
weeks. The big plant of the Dunlevie Lumber Co., 
at Allenhurst, Ga., is now operating day and night 


shifts. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


March 21.—Perhaps more business has been 
transacted in the North Carolina pine market dur- 
ing the last week than during the week previous, 
both in rough and dressed lumber, but the individ- 
ual orders have been small, The volume is not 
sufficient to justify all the operating mills continu- 
ing to run. For many reasons, mills hate to shut 
down and even tho continuing to make lumber are 
not pushing things. Reports from forty-six mills 
for the week ending March 12 show actual produc- 
tion to be 32 percent as against 36 percent the 
week previous, with orders showing a slight in- 
crease and shipments being maintained at about 
the same rate. Prices generally are weak, due 
largely to outside competition. The North Caro- 
lina pine millmen, many of them, are undecided 
right now whether to go out and meet this com- 
petition and move this stock, or wait a while longer 
and continue to pile up stock. There seems to be 
no bottom to prices of other woods. There is really 
not sufficient business offered or in prospect at pres- 
ent to justify further reductions, but yet they are 
being made readily and vigorously. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better and 
No. 3 has been a little quiet during the last week, 
but on the other hand inquiries have been just as 
numerous for 4/4 and thicker No. 2 and better 
stock widths, which are hard to buy and the prices 
on which appear to be holding very steady. Other 
planing mill stock is in light demand. No change 
has been noticed as yet in the 4/4 edge box market, 
so far as demand is concerned, and the box men 
complain bitterly of lack of business and price 
competition among themselves. Due to low prices 
being quoted by air drying and by some kiln drying 
milis, even tho stock has not been bought, the 
price of 4/4 edge box and stock box have again 
been lowered. There is some demand for stock 
widths of No. 2 box but little or no call for 4/4 
edge. Box bark strips are moving slowly in carlots 
with prices weaker. 

There has been a very fair demand for flooring, 
ceiling, partition, dressed boards etc., during the 
week. Prices have been lowered by some mills, 
but the effect of this will be general. Sales of 
roofers are increasing, due principally to the fact 
that kiln drying mills are meeting such competi- 
tion as exists in order to move out promptly such 
surplus rough stock box as they have have had. 
The prices of roofers and dressed stock can not go 


much lower, and should there be any marked change 
in demand soon, buyers will have to pay more. The 
North Carolina pine operators are far from opti- 
mistic but they appear to realize their limitations 
and are frank to state they will close down en- 
tirely when these are reached. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 21.—Wholesale dealers say that the mar- 
ket as a whole is little changed from that of the 
preceding week. Retailers, however, have experi- 
enced a slightly increased demand, occasioned by 
the increased local building movement. Inquiries 
for the last week have improved, lumbermen here 
say, altho they have had no great effect on sales. 
The local building situation is helping the busi- 
ness of the wholesalers to some extent, however, 
and considerable lumber is being disposed of to 
retailers, 

Shipments for the Kaul Lumber Co. during 
February are as follows: 


Grade Average 


$ 78.05 


Timbers—large 
Timbers—small 
Hardw 

Molding 

Paving block stock 
Rejects 


March 21.—Buying last week was about normal 
compared with the last few weeks. However, 
orders placed in this section were not so numerous 
as in the week previous. Price concessions last 
week were not so pronounced, but buyers exhibit 
a tendency to hold off buying uppers with idea 
of forcing prices downward, their argument being 
that there is too great a spread, yet admitting 
that the price on common is too low—inconsistent, 
to say the least. The report of increased building 
permits has given the millmen some hope of in- 
creased activity with its resultant step toward 
stability. The number of inquiries is not large 
with the exception of those from wholesalers 
who seemingly are inclined to speculate on stock. 
Most orders continue to come from the small 
dealer altho there is considerable straight car 
buying. 

The Arkansas Lumber Co. shut its sawmill down 
last week for about four weeks to make some 
necessary repairs. The remaining part of the 
plant will continue to operate. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 21.—There has been little or no change 
in the lumber market during the last week. The 
demand shows a slight increase and there are 
numerous inquiries for dimension stuff, especially 
of extra lengths. Local sales managers report no 
further decline in prices, but on the contrary, a 
slight stiffening is manifest, especially in dimen- 
sion stuff. There is some demand for railroad 
stuff and oil field material is called for. 

Local manufacturers, however, are pinning their 
faith to, and making their payrolls on, export stuff. 
Tampico is taking an average of four cargoes a 
week from here, while Trinidad, Cuba and the 
Virgin Islands have recently been recipients of 
Orange sawn lumber, and two cargoes of over 
1,000,000 feet each have gone to Buenos Aires 
recently. 

Orange is rapidly developing a general cargo 
business, also, Tippen & Boyd, local agents for 
the Ward Line, placing at the disposal of the 
Orange Forwarding company two steamships a 
month for the handling of this business, the bulk 
of which goes to Tampico and Vera Cruz. While 
many of the Ward Liners take out complete car- 
goes of tractors, building material, hardware, grain 
ete., some of them haven’t a full cargo concen- 
trated here on their arrival; but this discrepancy 
is made up with lumber, the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co. always having sufficient lumber for 
Tampico delivery to make out any part of a 
cargo up to 1,000,000 feet. This arrangement 
insures the Ward Liners full cargoes and speedy 
loading, the average time taken to load a 6,000- to 
8,000-ton boat here being five days. The Ward 
Liner, Lake Otsquago, is expected here March 23 
and a full general cargo is already stored in the 
warehouses at the municipal slip, for her. 

Formal announcement was made Friday that 
the Yellow Pine Paper mill, employing between 
three hundred fifty and four hundred men, would 
resume operations today. The plant has been shut 
down since before Christmas, owing to the demoral- 
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ized condition of the paper market. While the 
plant has been idle, however, Sales Manager Pal- 
more has disposed of all surplus on hand and the 
mill resumes operations with empty warehouses 
and some nice orders booked. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 22.—With the exception of boards and 
2-inch dimension stuff, on which most of the mills 
have advanced their prices, no price changes have 
occurred in the local market in the last week. 
Business continues very dull, altho inquiries are 
moderately brisk. 

Building is almost at a standstill and there is 
very little prospect of a renewal of activity here 
this summer. The union painters, paperhangers 
and decorators have asked for an increase from 
$9 to $10 a day, beginning April 1, instead of even 
considering the proposition that they accept a 
voluntary wage reduction. All the rest of the 
seventeen unions intend to demand an increase. 
Their wage scales expire June 1, A strike is a 
strong possibility, the union leaders admit. 

The contractors themselves are not working very 
wholeheartedly in support of the special housing 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, because 
the contractors believe it to be a movement which 
will cut their own profits. Some building is in 
progress here but the outlook, on the whole, is 
gloomy. 

William F. Long, manager of the Employers’ 
Association of Pittsburgh, said today: “As long 
as the union mechanics insist on getting war time 
wages in peace times and refuse to recognize the 
obvious necessity of a wage reduction there will 
not be any building operations here. The open 
shop would settle the whole question in Pittsburgh 
and start building here as it has in other cities, 
but none of the seventeen lines of trade is seriously 
considering such a step at present, even tho the 
boiler manufacturers did so. Thousands of car- 
penters and other mechanics are out of work here 
and the situation is the most ridiculous I ever 
saw.” 

O. H. Babcock, vice president Babcock Lumber 
Co., has been confined to his home with a severe 
cold for a few days. 

Raymond L. Babcock, son of F. R. Babcock, 
treasurer Babcock Lumber Co., has been made city 
representative in Pittsburgh of the company of 
which his father is treasurer. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 21.—The lumber business here during the 
last week has made a slight gain, but when com- 
pared with what it usually does when the spring 
weather is as it has been, it is nothing to brag 
about. Many of the wholesalers report that they 
are getting a little more business from the yards, 
and a rare order from railroads or some of the big 

_ industrial plants, but others report that with 
them business has been very qufet. All agree that 
what business is being done is at prices that are 
very low, and some of them are gambling by 
quoting on orders covering months in the delivery. 
Reports from the out of town yards show that 
many of them are booking a little business for 
early spring work, but the Philadelphia retailers 
are finding business very slow. Some lines of 
materials used in building work have recently 
come down to nearer lumber levels, and others 
have promised them in the near future, so it 
would seem that a reasonable concession on the 
part of labor might turn the tide. Planing mills 
are fairly busy on repair and addition work; fur- 
niture manufacturers are drifting along at an 
easy gait; and there is a lot of shoulder trade 
among the jobbing carpenters, who can get a few 
men at less than union scale, and thus keep busy. 
The railroads here are buying only what they need 
for immediate use, and many of the big industrials, 
while busier as a class, have not reached the point 
of buying any stock of lumber ahead. The finan- 
cial situation is easier, and it is believed that 
there would be little trouble to finance any reason- 
able building work if there was: any assurance 
that labor would come down a little so that the 
builder would not be sure of a loss. 

The hardwood men report slight but steady 
demand for white oak and hardwood floorings, 
with prices well down. There is still a market 
here for chestnut, maple, birch, beech, ash, bass- 
wood, poplar, gum and mahogany, but it is a buy- 
er’s market on all of them. The white pine mar- 
ket is reported as slowed down, altho the stock 
offerings are not great, and prices are holding 
better than in some other woods. Spruce is inac- 
tive, at low prices, with small offerings. Hemlock 
is fairly active in the suburban yards, and altho 
prices are comparatively low as against previous 
figures, they are not as much reduced as most 
other woods. Cypress is selling in fair volume but 
at low figures, and toe offerings are big. Southern 
pine seems to have strengthened because of small 
offerings, but what is coming into this market is 


still sold at greatly varying prices. North Caro- 
lina pine is offered freely, almost at buyer’s offer, 
without the volume of sales running very heavy. 
Lath are not plentiful, but demand is so low that 
prices are off. The shingle market is dull, with 
small demand and low prices for standard items, 
but with a number of inquiries for specials that 
indicate some prospective building of “classy” 
suburban residences. 

Another encouraging event took place last week 
when the ground for an operation of sixty-one 
houses at Stenton and 65th avenues was pur- 
chased by a builder who will make improvements 
during the summer, and start construction in the 
fall. 

Stewart Smythe, head of the S. B. Vrooman 
Co., largest dealer in mahogany and imported 
woods here, has just left for a month or more 
to make a business trip to Europe. 

B. Franklin Betts, Philadelphia representative 
of the Betts Lumber Co., of Buffalo and this city, 
has been away from business for the last three 
months, having sciatica. He is now recuperating in 
the South, and is able to get about without 
crutches for the first time since his attack. He 
expects to be able to proceed with his business 
in a few weeks. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 21.—The establishment of the Marvil 
Package Co. at Sharptown, Md., has closed down 
owing to a scarcity of gum timber, caused by the 
high tides overflowing the swamps of the Carolinas 
where the timber is cut. The trouble on this ac- 
count, however, is expected to be of short duration, 
as according to the latest information the tide has 
— and two barges are already on the way for 
lumbe 

The. Southhill Manufacturing Co., whose plant at 
Eastern Avenue and Thirty-seventh Street, Balti- 
more, has been used for assembling wood boxes from 


‘shooks etc., is prepared to erect a building 150 by 


300 feet this spring and equip it for the manufac- 
ture of boxes and crates. The company will in- 
crease its working force. 

Thomas A. Myers, who withdrew recently from 
the North Carolina pine firm of Dill & Co., after 
a connection extending over a long number of years, 
has formed the firm of Thomas A. Myers & Co., and 
established himself in the wholesale trade at 507 
American Building. The new firm is prepared to 
handle kiln dried North Carolina pine, longleaf 
pine, shortleaf southern pine and Dill sizes cut to 
order. Announcements were sent out to the trade 
last week. 

A new lumber yard has been established at Glen- 
burnie, on the road to Annapolis, about fourteen 
miles from Baltimore, by W. E. Johnson, who is 
well known in the trade and is reported to com- 
mand ample means. That section has been develop- 
ing at a rapid rate in recent years and now has 
quite a population, the needs of which the yard is 
designed to meet. 

Charles P. Rook, after three years’ connection 
with the R. E. Wood Lumber Co., of this city, as 
manager of its sales department, has embarked in 
the wholesale hardwood business for himself, 
handling high grade hardwoods and making a 
spécialty of white ash, oak, poplar, walnut, cherry 
and gum. Mr. Rook will open offices on April 1 in 
the Continental Trust Building here. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


March 21.—The lumber situation in New York 
and vicinity has not improved to the extent that 
had been expected in view of the increase in build- 
ing activities, but it is felt that any week may see 
a decided advance. Meanwhile dealers in construc- 
tion lumber are picking up considerably more orders 
than they were a month ago and the rush is ex- 
pected to develop rapidly from now on. While 
lumbermen generally are not disposed to praise 
the market as it stands today, there is an indica- 
tion that they are talking less hopefully than con- 
ditions warrant. Here and there a lumber dealer 
may be found who frankly admits greatly increased 
business, and it is also true that his next door 
neighbor may knock his statements into a cocked 
hat with pessimistic talk. 

Prices are variable, and with the differences in 
opinion with reference to the market keep one at 
a loss to select the exact word to describe just how 
things stand at the present writing. In a day’s 
travels one may receive several different estimates 
on the same order, so the season of price cutting 
is not yet over, even tho talking in general terms 
it may be said that prices are strong and there is 
scarcely a dealer in the Metropolitan district who 
doesn’t believe they will advance slightly if a great 
demand should arise. Speaking from an average 
viewpoint, lumber prices are 60 percent under the 
peak and are only 25 percent above the prewar 
delivery scale, and this doubtless may be said of 
no other item in the range of building materials. 
The brick situation in New York is especially 
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follow the delivery of clean floor- 
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chaotic and labor difficulties are expected to de- 
velop as producers attempt to bring down manu- 
facturing costs by cutting their wage allowances. 
The present reserve stock of brick is far below 
normal and this is true of other items, even lum- 
ber, tho not to a serious degree. Lumbermen feel 
that they have gone the limit in the matter of 
price cutting and they feel no hesitation in saying 
that if the associated trades had done near so 
much as they to promote reconstruction the busi- 
ness situation now would reflect results. 


There is a general feeling that labor must yield 
and that it will yield is indicated by many signs. 
One indication is the stand now taken by the 
union painters, who struck last September for 
$1.12%4 an hour. Thruout the winter the con- 
troversy waged, with contractors standing firm 
and demanding a $1 scale. Recently the employers 
retreated to 90 cents an hour, and this went beg- 
ging. Now the union men are offering to renew the 
agreement at 87% cents an hour and the con- 
tractors are refusing any terms whatever. Car- 
penters and painters are especially plentiful in the 
building trades in this section of the country, 
Uncle Sam having trained thousands of men in 
these trades who are sticking to them as a means 
of livelihood. A feature of the situation is that 
the ex-soldiers are satisfied with conditions and 
are spurning the beckoning calls from the unions, 

There perhaps never was a spring season in 
which more building operations—especially those 
of frame construction—were noticeable to the 
casual observer. Every suburban section is wit- 
nessing the erection of many new houses. A walk 
thru the Newtown Creek section of Brooklyn, where 
many of the largest lumber yards are located, 
would indicate that business is going on at top 
speed. Huge piles of new lumber dot every yard 
and lighters laden with lumber are in view from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Wood box manufacturers of the New York dis- 
trict report a big gain in orders for the last two 
weeks, even tho many plants in Brooklyn, Harlem 
and the Bronx are still operating on part time. 
The condition two weeks ago might have been 
described as panicky, but one of the big dealers 
who is thoroly acquainted with the situation said 
today the tendency to cut prices was disappearing 
and things seemed to be headed toward normalcy. 

Octavius Leon, wholesaler, with offices at 1 Madi- 
son Avenue, is building a large warehouse at 
Yonkers, N. Y., where he is going to carry a full 
line of sash, doors and interior trim. His offices 
will be maintained where they are now until May 
1, when he is going into larger quarters on the 
twenty-ninth floor of the tower in the same build- 
i 


ng. : 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 21.—A shade of improvement is noted 
in the last few days in the general situation here 
and many dealers point to it as the forerunner 
of better times ahead for the lumber industry. 
Inasmuch as the building trades’ strike is still 
on here the full significance of any noted change 
for the better is hard to gage. 


To cap the climax and furnish the proper fillip 


to the strike in the building trades, a strike of 
chauffeurs, teamsters, handlers and tallymen was 
called in the retail trade here this week. ~Their 
employers requested them to accept a voluntary 
cut of $2 a week in wages, making the scale $30 
for tallymen, $27.50 for double teamsters, $30 for 
chauffeurs and $25 for single teamsters. When 
the strike was announced Edward D. Sawyer, 
head of one of the oldest lumber concerns in this 
section, caused the following statement to be ad- 
vertised on the front page of the morning papers: 
“Despite the fact that altho the lumber business 
of Boston in common with all other lines has been 
quiet for months, the lumber dealers have not 
reduced the wages of their tallymen, teamsters 
and chauffeurs. This week the dealers decided a 
reduction of wages of $2 a week should go into 
effect, said reduction amounting to about 6 per- 
cent of present wages, whereas lumber prices have 
been reduced 25 to 50 percent. The employees 
have refused to accept this cut and have declared 
a general strike. Therefore, the lumber dealers 
of Boston and vicinity have decided that begin- 
ning March 17, 1921, they will operate their yards 
to the best of their ability. All persons desiring 
employment for the above named positions are to 
apply to the various yards at once.” 

The first court action following the strike of 
the teamsters and others was started on Friday 
when the Pope & Cottle Co., J. Edward Downes, 
of the Downes Lumber Co. and the Blacker & 
Shepard Co. brought a bill in equity in the supreme 
court against Frank Richards, president, and other 
officers and members of the Lumber Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Talleymen & Handlers’ Union, Local 
369 to enjoin them from interfering during the 
strike now on with the plaintiffs’ business or with 
their employees. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 23.—Mill operations for the summer 
season are expected to open within the next two 
or three weeks. Mills in northern Minnesota are 
well provided with logs and expect a good season. 
The Crookston Lumber Co. has been receiving two 
trainloads of logs a day all thru the winter from 
its camps, which employed about seven hundred 
men, The weather was fine for logging, tho its 
mildness curtailed the season a bit. 

H. B. Waite, of the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., 
has gone west with John R. Lenox, the new sales. 
manager of the concern, to look over the stocks 
handled by the company. 

Guy Wyman, of the Wyman-Smith Sash & Door 
Co., is back from an extended Pacific coast trip. 

L. C. Bricker, representing the Green River 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at Des Moines, 
Iowa, was here the other day, still convalescing 
from an accident caused by a fall from a ladder. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 21.—An earlier start of building is being 
strongly urged by contractors and representatives 
of labor in Winnipeg, and a movement is on foot 
to have plans and specifications for all work under 
consideration concluded and contracts let by the 
end of February each year. The Dominion and 
Provincial governments, the Winnipeg city council, 
the public school boards, members of the architec- 
tural profession and other persons contemplating 
building have been requested to codperate. The 
Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange is coéperating. A 
meeting of the general contractors held this week 
in the Winnipeg Builders’ Exchange offices dis- 
cussed the matter and considered wages and work- 
ing conditions of those employed in the building 
industry. Great stress was laid by the labor repre 
sentatives on the fact that considerable relief from 
distress and unemployment could be given the 
workers if what was termed the ‘unreasonable and 
unaccountable” delay always experienced each year 
in beginning operations could be overcome. ‘The 
contractors present concurred with this view and 
a resolution was drafted to urge an earlier begin 
ning for the building season. 

With lumber prices down to rock bottom, dealers 
say that all signs indicate that the construction of 
many small houses will be undertaken in the city 
and district this summer. Lumber is down 30 to 
40 percent from the level it reached in February 
last year. All that is required to make conditions 
ideal for an era of building is an announcement 
of reductions in other building materials. Other 
dealers suggested that the loan companies should 
make money cheaper. ‘This would be a further in- 
centive to great construction of homes. 

There is not such a great demand for lumber 
in the United States as there was last year, and 
this will have the effect of releasing larger sup- 
plies from the Pacific coast for the Prairie Prov- 
inces at prices lower than if the United States 
were buying up abnormally large supplies. The 
present prices of lumber in the United States are 
10 to 15 percent lower than those in effect in 
Canada, but this is due to the- fact that the price 
reductions have been more extensive than in Can- 
ada. Prices would be the same if exchange rates 
were considered, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


March 21.—Tho conditions in the lumber trade 
on this market are below par at present, millmen 
and jobbers are hopeful of a material brightening 
up all along the line within the next few weeks. 
The fly in the ointment at present is the refusal 
of the bricklayers and other trade unions to accept 
a reduction of 20 percent from their last season’s 
wage scale adopted as a Statewide. move by con- 
tractors and put into effect on Feb. 21 last. Some 
of the contractors have brought in nonunion men 
from the outside te complete jobs in hand in this 
city and over the territory, but work on some 
projects is being held up on account of the inclina- 
tion of contractors to give the local men a last 
chance to resume work before attempting to break 
the strike by taking extreme measures. From 
reports being received, expectations of contractors 
now are that labor will finally accept the lower 
scale, and that work will be resumed shortly with 
the open shop policy in force. Architects estimate 
that plans for projects that will aggregate over 
$4,500,000 in value are ready to go out to con- 
tractors for figures in Duluth and in towns over 
the district as soon as the labor scales are definitely 
settled. That estimate does not take into account 
house building programs that are being planned. 

Prices of white pine lumber on this market have 
again become irregular, shadings of $1 to $3 being 
reported on some items during last week. That 
is attributed to competition of western and south- 
ern lumber, and to the anxiety of jobbers to do- 
business whenever the opportunity offers. Stocks- 
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ot lumber are accumulating in yards and officials 
of two companies with mills at outside points 
asserted that it might be found necessary to close 
down their sawmills shortly unless they are able 
to make some shipments. 

The Scott-Graff Lumber Co. is operating its 
sawmill at Duluth on day and night shifts and it 
is estimated that it will cut 10,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber this season. 

Logging operations in this district are rapidly 
being wound up and with the favorable weather 
of the last few weeks it is regarded as assured 
that everything cut in the way of saw logs, pulp- 
wood, ties and mining timber will be got out of 
the woods. Officials of railroads tapping the 
lumbering sections of northern Minnesota assert 
that shipments of pulpwood and ties this season 
will aggregate the heaviest in their experience. 
The cut of saw logs is put at 60 percent of normal 
in conservative quarters. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 22.—The lumber trade here has taken 
on a little more encouraging aspect in the last 
week and sales managers now believe that busi- 
ness definitely has taken a steady upward trend 
in most lines. This is shown not only in southern 
pine and cypress, but in fir and hardwoods, which 
have been the weak spots in the market the last six 
months. Much more encouraging reports are com- 
ing from the country, also. Mill representatives 
who have been out in the agricultural districts 
bring back reports from the country yards that 
the volume of figuring has grown greatly in the 
last two weeks and that this figuring is beginning 
to turn into orders at a very satisfactory rate. 
Other reports say that the country yards are put- 
ting out a very good volume of business in small 
repair orders, while some yard managers say that 
on a quantity basis, they are doing as much busi- 
ness as they were doing last spring. 

Announcement was issued Saturday by the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co. of a reduction of wages at the 
company’s mills of 15 percent in the salaries of 
office employees. It is understood also that there 
was a reduction of salaries in the case of the offi- 
cials of the company. R. A. Long, chairman of the 
board, addressed the office employees yesterday 
morning, explaining the necessity for economy in 
view of the fact that in most cases lumber was sell- 
ing at or below the cost of production and that re 
trenchment was necessary if the mills were to be 
kept running. . 

Frank Watkins, sales manager of the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Co., spent the last week 
visiting the eastern sales territory. ' 


VICTORIA, B. C. 


March 19.—The lumber business in British 
Columbia continues dull, but there are many signs 
of netable improvement within a few weeks and 
when this comes the industry will be in much 
better shape to meet the situation than it was a 
few months ago. For one thing, there has been 
a general revisien downward in production costs, 
the readjustment applying to labor and also many 
of the essential materials required. 

New legislation introduced by Hon. T. D. Pat- 
tullo, minister of lands, in the British Columbia 
legislature is at present attracting considerable 
attention. It marks the first definite move on the 
part of the Government to perpetuate the forest 
wealth of the Province by restricting cutting opera- 
tions on Government owned timber. Under last 
year’s legislation, pulp and paper mills were given 
a thirty years’ supply from Government timber, 
for which special licenses had been taken out. 
Under the new law, companies operating on Crown 
property must guarantee to abide by regulations 
set with a view to limiting the cut to such an ex- 
tent as to insure perpetual reproduction. In 
bringing down the proposed legislation Mr. Pat- 
tullo replied to recent statements to the effect 
that the British Columbia ferests stood in danger 
of exhaustion within twenty years. He pointed 
out that, while the biggest trees that were cut 
would probably never be replaced, these trees were 
past maturity and their loss, from a commercial 
standpoint, was not important. The next genera- 
tion of lumbermen, he predicted, would be making 
use of timber seventy-five years old and upward. 

Giving proof that is is determined to assist the 
Vancouver Island lumber industry, the Canadian 
National Railways will spend $25,000 in improv- 
ing the lumber handling facilities at the Victoria 
outer docks. Victoria will then be made a con- 
centration base for lumber shipments from all 
points on the island served by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, and offshore export business is 
likely to be substantially developed as a result. 

British Columbia sawmills have received an 
order to supply 8,000,000 feet of creosoted ties to 
the Egyptian state railways, the contract being 
placed thru the Overseas Trading Co. This is 
believed to be merely the forerunner of many 
more tie orders from Egypt. The mills here have 


already sent heavy tie shipments to India and con- 
siderable trade with West Africa is expected. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 21.—As a result of the recent “jurtsdic- 
tional’ clash between carpenters and metal‘ work- 
ers employed on the new Hibernia Building, it is 
reported that Local No. 2051 of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
has been expelled from the national organization. 
The latter has filed suit in the civil district court 
to enjoin the defendant local from making use of 
the union name, and to compel it to surrender its 
union books and funds. The local in question is 
said to be composed of negro carpenters. It was 
expelled, according to report, because its members 
refused to discontinue work on the Hibernia Build- 
ing on orders from the national officers. The 
wrangle was caused by the award of the setting of 
the metal window frames to the metal workers, 
The white carpenters are said to have rejected a 
compromise proposal that the carpenters set one 
frame to every one set by tne metal workers, and 
walked off the job. The negroes, it is alleged, 
stuck to their work. Hence the litigation. 

Advices from Wesson, Miss., state that Furr & 
Knaff, who have been operating a sawmill near 
Wesson, will remove their plant to the site for- 
merly occupied by the Wesson Cotton & Woolen 
Mills, equip it with modern machinery for manu- 
facturing vegetable boxes and crates, and install 
a planing mill and supply power for the light and 
water plant of the town. 

The “Big Jim” sawmill of A. Wilbert Sons Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., at Plaquemine, La., resumed 


operation last Thursday after a shutdown of sev-_ 


eral months for repairs and new machinery. 

Eighty New Orleans business men left last 
Tuesday, via special train, on a trade building 
expedition to Mexico. The party’s itinerary in- 
cludes visits to Matamoros, Tampico, San Luis 
Potosi and Mexico City, where it will spend six 
days. Return will be made by way of Vera Cruz, 
aboard the steamship Friza of the Royal Holland 
Line. Among those making the journey are C. 
Billet, of the American Lumber & Box Factory; 
Jules A. Debus and P. A. Debus, of the Crescent 
City Machine & Manufacturing Co.; A. B. Hunt, 
of the Johnson Iron Works, Drydock & Shipbuild- 
ing Co.; A. E. Hegewisch; W. P. Simpson, of the 
C. T. Patterson Co., and J. L. Weaver, of the Pine 
Reduction Company. 

It is announced from Bogalusa, La., that the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., which closed down last 
December, will resume operation on a _ limited 
seale on April 1, with sufficient orders in hand to 
justify a month’s operation. By May 1, it is 
expected business will have improved sufficiently 
to warrant continued operation of the plant at 
full capacity. 

Thru Secretary C. F. Speh, the Turpentine & 
Rosin Producers’ Association has requested Sen- 
ator Harrison of Mississippi to reintroduce, at the 
coming session of Congress, the Harrison bill pro- 
viding governmental standards for naval stores 
grades. The measure was offered in the Sixty- 
sixth Congress but was lost in the general legis- 
lative shuffle in spite of vigorous efforts to secure 
action upon it. The association has endorsed it 
and hopes for its passage by the new Congress. 

The meeting of directors of the Southern Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association, which was fixed for 
March 16, was postponed to March 22 at the re- 
quest of members of the directorate who found 
it impossible to be here on the date first fixed. 
Managing Director Dobson plans a forenoon meet- 
ing and hopes to finish the work in hand in time 
to permit the visiting directors to attend the noon 
luncheon of the Lumbermen’s Club. 

J. A. Reheiss, a prominent St. Louis retail lum- 
berman, was a visitor to New Orleans last week. 

The A, J. Higgins Lumber & Export Co. is build- 
ing, in its yards at Westwego, a new type of un- 
sinkable wooden barge designed by A. J. Higgins 
and possessing several novel features insuring long 
service and a high insurance rating. The company 
is building a number of these barges for its own 
use, but will build others, on contracts already 
secured, for other concerns, so that its barge build- 
ing enterprise may prove a permanent and impor- 
tant asset to industrial New Orleans. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 21.—Trade is dull and there is no buoy- 
ancy to the demand. The price situation has not 
improved during the last week. In fact, some of 
the best authorities are looking for further slight 
declines. On the other hand, a majority of the 
wholesalers declare that the market touched bot- 
tom some weeks ago and that any changes will be 
in the nature of betterment. 

A very heavy tornado passed over many sec- 
tions of Ontario during the last two days, and a 
great deal of property damage has resulted. At 
Tiverton, Ont., the storm covered a path of about 
five miles in width and destroyed many ‘barns, 
stables ete. 
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Real Merit For 
Home Builders 


Your customers will be quick to see 
the economy offered in our 


Longleaf Yellow Pine . 
® € 
Rift Floorin g 
It is widely used by many builders in 


place of hardwood flooring. 


Aso yard and shed stocks, 
timbers and R. R. Materia. 
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Holt, Florida 
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For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ** 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 
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East Coast Lumber Co. 
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CYPRESS 
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WATERTOWN - : FLORIDA 


G ULE 


TIDEWATER 


RED CYPRESS 
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Shortleaf Finish, Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Etc. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 
Aycock - Holley Lumber Company 
Cable Address—‘AHLCO”’ Jacksonville, Fla. 














We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 


ao ity, millwork and grades. 
The Best Burton- Swartz 
Cypress District Gpress (9 of Florida 


Annual Cap., 70,000,000 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Collections by Retail Lumber 4 one 


by subscribers to the Ameri L giving their views 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it will 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 

Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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R. P. Wiggs, of the Green River Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., transacted business in Chicago 
during the week. 


Charles S. Keith, president of the Central Coal 
& Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo., made a business 
trip to Chicago this week. 


W. E. Terhune, of the Terhune Lumber Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., was one of the eastern lumbermen 
who made a business visit to Chicago this week. 


R. F. Hart, of the Hart Bros. Lumber Co., 
Moose Lake, Minn., northern pine manufacturer, 
transacted business in Chicago this week. 


H. W. Huttig, of the Huttig Manufacturing Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa, manufacturer of sash, doors, and 
millwork, spent a few days in Chicago last week 
on a business visit. 


H. F. Below, of the H. F. Below Lumber Co., 
Marinette, Wis., was in Chicago this week in con- 
ference with H. L. Sill, who is the company’s repre- 
sentative in the Chicago territory. 


F. E. Ashly, of the Ashly Veneer & Lumber 
Co., Jackson, Tenn., and H. E. Stone, of the Stone 
Lumber Co., Bristol, Tenn., were among the south- 
ern lumbermen who called on the local trade 
recently. 


Harry T. Lucas, who arrived in this city last 
week to represent the South Texas Lumber Co., of 
Houston, Tex., in the Chicago territory, has 
opened an office at 1511 Lumber Exchange Build- 
ing. His telephone numbers are State 6770 and 
6771. 


George R. Barker, of the Barker-Beach Lumber 
Co., Seattle (Wash.) wholesaler, announces that 
George M. Coale, 610 Lytton Building, Chicago, 
is now handling all of that company’s business in 
territory east of the Mississippi River, specializing 
in railroad and car material, and implement stock. 


James R. Andrews, of Escanaba, Mich., trans- 
acted business in Chicago this week. He reports 
a continued light movement of northern hard- 
woods and a weak market, but is decidedly. optim- 
istic for the near future. He says that business 
in lines other than lumber is very active in the 
North, and thinks that this activity will soon be 
reflected in the lumber market. 


Earl Kenyon, manager sash and door department 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
the city this week to attend a committee meeting 
of the Wholesale Sash & Door Association held 
last Wednesday. Mr. Kenyon reports that build- 
ing prospects are much better than a few weeks 
ago, and that there is a steady growth in the 
volume of inquiry for millwork and also of orders. 


Benjamin Turck, for twenty-fivé years secretary 
of the Hartford Lumber Co., Hartford, Wis., has 
resigned this connection and will take a vacation 
and a long rest. He has been succeeded by E. A. 
McCollow; who has been treasurer of the Hartford 
Lumber Co. for a number of years, and who in turn 
is being succeeded as treasurer by O. C. McCollow. 
Peter Westerberg has been reélected president, 
John Etzel director and L. E. Nigh manager. 


David C. Eccles, of the Oregon Lumber Co., 
Portland, Ore., was one of the very few west Coast 
lumbermen who have been in Chicago recently. 
Lumbermen are not such great travelers nowadays 
as in the past, feeling that a trip taken under 
present conditions results in so little business that 
it does not justify the heavy traveling expenses. 
It will be noted that Mr. Eccles has moved back 
to Portland from Ogden, Utah, where he has made 
his residence during the last few years. 


Among the lumber association representatives 
who arrived in Chicago during the week to be in 
attendance upon the “Own Your Own Home” ex- 
position which will be held at the Coliseum all of 
next week are Maurice I. Flagg, representing the 
Southern Pine Association at Minneapolis, Minn., 
and Chester J. Hogue, of New York City, who has 
been assigned to the exposition by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Hogue arrived here 
from the west Coast, where he has spent a couple 
of weeks conferring With association officials. —~ 





JOINS WHOLESALER’S STAFF 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 22.—W. F. Gammage, 
of this city, announces the addition of L. S. Tuttle, 
formerly of Minneapolis, Minn.,.to his staff. 

W. F. Gammage is a wholesaler and exporter of 
lumber, staves and veneers, with headquarters in 
the Neave Building, and Mr. Tuttle will assist him 
in the. general conduct of his business both in the 
domestic and export fields. 


Mr. Tuttle has had considerable experience in 
the producing and selling of lumber, and while in 
Minneapolis was in the wholesale lumber and com- 
mission business, and also specialized in the re- 
quirements of industrial wood users. He has spent 
considerable time on the west Coast studying the 
production of the mills in that part of the coun- 
try, and is a graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota college of forestry, where he took special work 
in lumber and practice pertaining to the different 
uses of woods. 

W. F. Gammage is a believer in the good accom- 
plished by trade associations, and is a member 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association and 
the Associated Cooperage Industries of America. 


‘‘OWN YOUR OWN HOME’’ EXPOSITION 

Final arrangements for the first annual “Own 
Your Own Home” exposition, which will be held 
all next week at the Chicago Coliseum, were pro- 
gressing rapidly at the time of going to press, and 
the doors will be thrown open to the public as per 
schedule, at 3 p. m., Saturday, March 26. Every 
day thereafter up to and including April 2, the 
exposition will be open from 11 a. m. to 11 p, m. 
Hundreds of exhibits including everything that 
goes to the construction and outfitting of a home 
have been installed, with lumber well represented, 
and Robert H. Sexton, directing manager of the 
exposition, expects that a good many thousands 
of prospective home builders will visit the Coli- 
seum during the week. Everything has been 
worked out in detail whereby the interest in home 
owning of these visitors will be stimulated, and to 
facilitate their securing any information and assist- 
ance that they may desire. A great deal of inter- 
est in the “Own Your Own Home” exposition is 
being evinced by local organizations of every class 
as well as by the general public, and it is expected 
that it will prove a great success. 





ADDS SOUTHERN PINE DEPARTMENT 


W. A. Kelley, formerly secretary Lincoln Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, has resigned this connection and 
joined the sales organization of the Landeck Lum- 
ber Co. Mr. Kelley is a southern piner of long 
experience, and will handle this wood for the 
Landeck concern, specializing in the industrial and 
car material trade. The Landeck Lumber Co., of 
which L. R. Pomeroy is Chicago manager, here- 
tofore has handled northern and southern hard- 
woods exclusively, but is now installing a southern 
pine department. Mr. Kelley has been secretary 
of the Lincoln Lumber Co. since the beginning of 
1920, prior to which he was assistant manager 
railroad department Hayden & Westcott Lumber 
Co. for two years. For several years before that 
he worked in various capacities at mills in the 
South. 


WHAT THE RETAILERS SAY 


“Business is good now and will be much better 
this spring and summer,” is the message brought 
by lumber retailers from various parts of Wis- 
consin and Illinois who have been in Chicago 
during the last few days. One of these recent 
optimistic visitors was C. S. Dodge, of C. S. Dodge 
& Son, Munroe, Wis. He reports a good volume 
of business coming thru in his section—in fact, he 
claims he has never before seen trade as brisk 
this early in the spring. Just before coming down 
to Chicago he sold four barn bills and had several 
others in immediate prospect. He said there is 
much figuring going on in his county, and this 
spring is bound to bring ‘a large volume of build- 
ing construction of all kinds. 

W. H. Collins, of the Collins Bros. Lumber Co., 
Madison, Wis., while here last week said he found 
business in his section “first rate.”’ He believed 
the coming building season will be exceptionally 
active, not only around Madison, but thruout Wis- 
consin, from almost all points of which State come 
satisfactory reports. Mr. Collins attributes the 
excellent prospects in his State to the fact that 
it is a great dairy country. Those sections which 
are dependent especially on grain have been hard 
hit by- the recent declines in prices of that com- 
modity, but the dairying industry is still pros- 
perous. 

Harry Kipp, of BE. B. Kipp & Son, Pontiac, IIL, 
also paid Chicago a business visit recently. He 
said that Livingston County is prosperous and that 
quite a volume of business in lumber and other 
building materials is being transacted there. This 
winter has been more open than usual, and both 
in town and country some work has constantly been 
going on that ordinarily would be impossible. Con- 





sequently the last few months have been compara- 
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tively active. Building prospects in Pontiac and 
Livingston County are excellent, said Mr. Kipp. 
Much figuring is done, and some of it has already 
materialized into contracts. 

L. H. Levisee, of the Scott & Howe Lumber Co., 
Ironwood, Mich., came to Chicago on a business 
trip with the report that the lumber business in 
the north is showing some improvement right along. 
Country yards just now are buying better than 
those in the cities, but a large amount of build- 
ing appears due in the urban localities, which 
would mean that city trade will soon assume larger 
proportions. 

C. H. Hill, of the Beloit Lumber Co., Beloit, Wis., 
was another northern retailer who spread good 
cheer among the local trade last week. He bore 
out the optimistic statements of his fellows from 
the Badger State, saying that business now is not 
“so bad, and it will be a whole lot better later on.”’ 

H. H. Shepeck, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich., was in Chicago last week on a_ business 
trip, from here going to Buffalo, N. Y., and other 
eastern points. 


BUILDING EXHIBIT TO MOVE 


The permanent Building Material Exhibit now 
occupying the entire second floor of the Insurance 
Exchange Building will move on May 1 to the 
former Siegel Cooper Building at State and Van 
Buren streets, where it has leased the entire eighth 
floor. This change will more than double the 





TAKES REFERENDUM ON PLAN 


8S. F. D. Meffley, secretary-manager of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, late this week cir- 
culated among the membership a plan for the 
departmentization of the association, with the re- 
quest that each member register with the least 
possible delay his approval or disapproval of the 
plan, in part or in whole. It is Mr. Meffley’s in- 
tention immediately upon the receipt of answers to 
act according to the wishes expressed therein— 
that is, if the membership approves the plan as 
suggested it will be put into operation within the 
shortest time possible. Among the various depart- 
ments that the plan provides for are the following: 

A traffic bureau which will handle all transporta- 
tion matters, reconsignment, checking of current 
freight bills before and after payment, quotation 
of rates, routing etc., and also attend to new rates, 
demurrage, car service, railroad legislation, audit- 
ing of past paid freight bills, the creation and 
maintenance of tariff file, and all other details 
relative to transportation. 

A statistical department that will collect and 
disseminate statistics and data of all matter ap- 
pertaining to building construction and materials, 
including fire losses and causes etc. Mr. Meffley 
wants to make this department the “pulse of the 
building field in the Chicago territory,” with vital 
information that will always be on tap. 

A publicity department that will originate favor- 
able publicity for the lumber trade and will publish 














© International. 
The above illustration shows natives of West Africa dragging a bulky mahogany log to the river to be 


hoisted 


aboard a waiting steamer for transportation to the Liverpool market. 


is steadily growing, and great activity prevails in the mahogany forests of the Ivory Coast of West 


Africa, where this picture was taken. The h 


uge trees are felled by natives and floated down the 


rivers to the coast, where they are roughly squared, and then dragged thru the surf by means of 


winches on board the waiting steamers. 
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present floor space occupied by the exhibit, the 
present space being 21,000 square feet and that 
newly leased 52,000 square feet. All of the 150 
firms now tenants at the exhibit will participate 
in the moving, and altho many of these are taking 
on larger space, it is expected that the new quar- 
ters will accommodate fully 300 exhibitors. 

The exhibit ever since its opening eight years 
ago has attracted a large number of visitors, but 
that this number will be more than doubled at the 
new location is expected. A special entrance to 
the exhibit, with a new lobby, is to be installed 
just east of the Van Buren Street doorways to the 
Leiter Stores, which occupy the first four floors. 


ON TRAFFIC LEAGUE’S COMMITTEE 


Secretary J. H. Beck, executive secretary Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League, this week made 
announcement of the personnel of that organiza- 
tion’s committee on car demurrage and storage 
appointed by President W. H. Chandler, of Boston, 
Mass. Lumbermen are particularly gratified be- 
cause on this committee of fourteen appear the 
names of four lumbermen or lumber association 
representatives, as follows: Fred Larkins, assist- 
ant secretary American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation: T. Noel Buttler, of Wister, Underhill 
& Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. N. Proebstel, of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, 
Wash.; A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, La. W. H. Day, jr., 
.of the Lynn Chamber of Commerce, Lynn, Mass., 
is chairman of the committee. 





an official organ for the association which besides 
carrying the reports of the different departments 
of the association will thoroly cover every phase of 
the lumber market in the Chicago territory. 

A legal department which will handle all legal 
and legislative matters and will represent the lum- 
—e both at the city hall and at Spring- 

eld. 


A credit and collection department, and a mem- 
bership bureau which will be devoted entirely to 
the building up of the membership roll. It is Mr. 
Meffley’s idea that the Chicago association should 
include not only the lumber trade in the city but 
thruout the territory served by the Chicago market, 
which he believes would vastly increase the 
strength and prestige of the association. 





FEDERATION COMMITTEE TO MEET 


The central direction committee of the National 
Federation of Construction Industries, which has 
recently been appointed by President Ernest T. 
Trigg, acting in accordance with resolutions 
adopted at the recent annual meeting held in 
Chicago, will hold a meeting next Monday fore- 
noon at the Chicago Athletic Club, at which ways 
and means will be discussed whereby building con- 
struction in the United States may be resumed on 
an economic basis. This committee is composed 
of about a dozen men prominent in the basic in- 
dustries. Thomas E. Coale, of the Thomas E. 
Coale Lumber Co., and a director of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, was invited to act 


on this committee and to attend Monday’s con- 
ference, but being unable to come to Chicago, has 
thru the American Wholesale Lumber Association 
delegated Frenk H. Burnaby, of the Burnaby Bros 
Lumber Co., Chicago, to represent the lumbermen 
in his stead. 


~~ - 


HARDWOOD INSPECTION REPORT 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association re- 
ports that the original lumber inspections made by 
its staff during February totalled 9,907,877 feet, of 
which 9,455,594 feet were handled by the salaried 
inspectors and 452,283 feet by the fee service. Re- 
inspections were made on 43,243 feet. “This,” 
says the association in its report, “is the lowest 
total of monthly inspections since the period closely 
following the outbreak of the war, and may be 
taken as fairly reflecting current conditions within 
the hardwood industry. There are, however, some 
indications that March will witness a moderate 
upturn in the hardwood movement—in reference 
to certain localities at least.” 

The following inspection staff changes have been 
made: Q. J. Hamilton, heretofore stationed at 
Natchez, Miss., has been transferred to Vicksburg, 
Miss., where his address is 1415 Locust Street. 
Cc. F. Gaertner, assistant deputy inspector at St. 
Louis, Mo., has resigned. W. H. Nelson, in charge 
of the Nashville (Tenn.) district, has changed his 
address to 317 Sixth Avenue, that city. 





OPENS ADDITIONAL BRANCH OFFICES 


Macon, Ga., March 21.—The Paxton Lumber 
Corporation, manufacturer and wholesaler of Bris- 
tol, Va.-Tenn., has opened a branch office in this 
city, in the charge of Lee Bennett. Mr. Bennett 
has had long experience in the handling of southern 
hardwoods, long- and shortleaf southern pine and 
cypress, which woods he will continue to handle 
for the Paxton concern. 

Announcement is also made from the office of 
Mark Hendricks, manager of the Savannah (Ga.) 
headquarters of the Paxton Lumber Corporation, 
that the company expects early next month to open 
another branch office in Atlanta, Ga., to be in the 
charge of F. A. Brewer, who also is a lumberman of 
long experience with the woods which this concern 
specializes in. 

The Paxton Lumber Corporation operates saw- 
mills in Virginia, North Carolina and West Vir- 
ginia, and a planing mill and sorting yard at 
Bristol. 





COMPANY MOVES YARD 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 21.—The Vandeventer 
Lumber Co. has moved its yard to 3412 Market 
Street from 1715 South Vandeventer Avenue, 
where it had been located for several years. This 
is one of the oldest retail concerns in St. Louis, 
having been originally located at Vandeventer 
Avenue and Forest Park Boulevard. The new yard 
is several miles closer to the business section of 
St. Louis. Edward E. Gutgesell is manager of the 
company. 





INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS SERVICE 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 19.—Maj. P. L. Abbey 
has resigned his position as secretary-manager of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen to 
establish an industrial relations service with head- 
quarters in this city. 

The “4 Ls,” as the Legion is commonly known, is 
undoubtedly the best example in the development 
of industrial harmony, thru collective bargaining 
by mutual agreement, that the country has ever 
had. The organization is now passing successfully 
thru the period of downward revision in wage 
scales, which perhaps is the most convincing evi- 
dence of its stability. 

Maj. Abbey’s industrial service purposes to pre- 
sent to the busy executive in brief form everything 
in the field of labor, and will make a feature of 
information regarding the progress of and essen- 
tials in the development of plant codperation. Rob- 
ert Gill has assumed the secretary-managership of 
the “4 Ls” as Maj. Abbey’s successor. 





ST. LOUISANS TO VISIT MEXICO 


Sr. Louis, Mo., March 21.—Thomas C. Whit- 
marsh, general manager W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Co., will be one of a party of seventy leading St. 
Louis business executives who will go to Mexico 
for conference with government officials at the 
request of President Obregon and Mexican busi- 
ness men. The purpose of the trip, which is under 
the auspices of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
is to extend already close commercial relations to 
education, investments and the instruction of Mex- 
ican youths in St. Louis industry. The party will 
be headed by W. Frank Carter, president of the 
local chamber of commerce, and it is expected to . 
leave here April 5. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. McWilliams—Usrey Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Schuster Springs Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Brinkley — Lockwood Lumber 
Co. succeeds Brinkley Lumber Co. 

Searcy—Black Bros. Lumber Co. moving gen- 
eral office to Chicago, Ill. 

CALIFORNIA. Anaheim — Griffith Lumber 
Co. succeeded by H. M. Adams. 

Downey—Griffith Lumber Co. succeeded by S. 
S. Skidmore. 

Galt—Galt Lumber Co. succeeded by Sunset 
Lumber Co. 

Norwalk—-Griffith Lumber Co. succeeded by 
F. R. Bryant. 

COLORADO. Denver—B. T. Ames succeeded 
by Ames Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Ligonier—Compton & Holderman 
succeed Holderman & Son in building material 
business. 

Paxton—Dix Lumber Co. sells Paxton yard to 
Joe Black, of Sullivan, Ind. 


IOWA. Hawarden—Schoeneman-Jensen Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Schoeneman Lumber Co. 


MARYLAND. Princess Anne—C. H. Hayman 
succeeded by C, H. Hayman & Sons Co. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit — Simpson & Roth suc- 
ceeded by H. L. Simpson. 

St. Clair—Garden Lumber Co. re-organized; 
Mr. Lang, of Detroit, takes interest; equipment 
increased and improvements to be added. 


MINNESOTA.  Browerville and Clarissa—J. 
Borgerding & Co. sold to Koonze Lumber Co. 

Detroit—Bilstad Hardware & Lumber Co. sold 
to Irelands Lumber Yard (Inc.); headquarters, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Brucker Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Brucker & Hargrove. 


MONTANA. Libby — Monarch Lumber Co. 
purchases Odette Lumber Co. 

Miles City—Monarch Lumber Co. purchased 
Wilkinson Lumber Yards. 


NEBRASKA. Broken Bow—H. T. Bruce 
Lumber Co., sold to Omaha Bridge Lumber 
Supply Co. W. G. Hacksworth will become lo- 
cal manager. 

Wayne—Carhart Lumber Co. succeeds Philleo 
& Harrington. 

NEVADA. Tonopah—Verdi Lumber Co. Pur- 
chused Oregon Pine Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Madison—Bruen & Morris 
Co.; Clifford B. Morris takes over interests of 

. H. Bruen and name is changed to Morris Coal 
& Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Norwood—Rollin D. Reed suc- 
ceeded by White Bros. 

Woodbourne—Robinowitz & Horowitz succeeds 
James Osterhout. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Brantford—Bovey, Shute 
& Jackson succeeded by Thompson Yards (Inc.). 
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OHIO. Cary “ee Co. will move to 
Sumter, S. C., on May 

Chevelané—interotate Lumber Co. removed to 
Macon, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Malvern—Thomas Haines 
Co. succeeded by Fisher & Nolan. 


WASHINGTON. Wenatchee—Walter S. Mc- 
Lean has purchased the Wenatchee Central 
Yard and will operate. 

WISCONSIN. Crandon—Crandon Wooden- 
ware Co. succeeded by Northern Woodenware 


0. 
Stangleville— Sawmill_and_ farm of Albert, 


Heldman purchased by Fred Petska. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Tuscaloosa—Virgin Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $16,000. 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Brinkley Lumber 
Co. amendment to charter changing corporation 
name to Lockwood Lumber Co. 

Hartford—Hartford Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $50,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Montebellow — Montebellow 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; retail. 


CONNECTICUT. New Haven—Harrison 
Brockett Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


FLORIDA. gg ny ~ gn iCrate Co., 
ieee: capital, $100 
mpa—Fox Remilling Con "hancement: cap- 
ital. agib, 000 


GEORGIA. Atlanta—Southern Wrecking & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

White Plains—French Lumber Co. ., incorpo- 
rated; to manufacture and wholesale pine and 
hardwood lumber. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Western Wood Products 
Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


INDIANA. Marion—Prior Coal Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $14,000; coal and retail lumber. 
Poneto—Poneto Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $8,000. 
Terre Haute—South Side Coal & Oil Co., in- 
pon fon ha capital, $10,000; building supplies 
coal. . 
1OWA. Perry—National Wood Works incor- 
porated as Perry National Wood Works Co. 
KENTUCKY. Hazard— Hazard Lumber & 
S100 080. Co., tnoveaning capital from $50, 000 to 
Louisville — Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing 
Cone increasing capital from $500,000 to $1,500,- 


LOUISIANA. Alexandria—Hill-Hayes Lum-— 


ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000; retail. 


MICHIGAN. Flint—Flint Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital to $240,000. 

Saesness saute Building Materials Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


MINNESOTA. St. Paul—W. B. Martin Lum- 
ber sae Sg ee 

Slee Eye—Farmers’ Elevator Co., incorpo- 
rated: lapttal, nt, $100, 000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Moss Point—Gulf Woodenware 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Connelly Manufactur- 
ing Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to $75,- 


OHIO, ieee Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,00 

Cl eveland Prospect Cabinet Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000 

Toledo—South Side Lumber & Supply Co., in- 

corporated; count. $30,000. 

Toledo—Robert Hixon Lumber Co., capital in- 
creased from $200,000 to $500,000. 


OREGON. Eugene—Ball jamie Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $150,000 
ee. ig and—Pacific Slope Lumber Co., incorpo- 


ted. 
ye R. McCormick Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Ambler—Edward Thomas 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Prt gh CAROLINA. Greenville — Greenville 

ool wer eed Co., increasing capital from 
si 000 to $50,000. 

ra we ge mae Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $8,00 

TENN send E. Conasauga—Conasauga River 
Lumber Co., incorporated; sawmill operation. 

WASHINGTON. we oe Lumber Co., 
incorporated; ene $100,0 

Ellensburg—K ittitas ter Co., increasing 
capital from $65,000 to $100,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Petersburg—Central Tie 
i. qumoper Co., increasing capital from $25,000 
° 

WISCONSIN. Menasha— Menasha Fuel & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 

WYOMING. Springer—Goshen Hole Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Pine Hill—Edgar Sheffield recent- 
ly began wholesale lumber business. 

ARKANSAS. Patterson—Luker Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

GEORGIA. Hoboken—Larkins & Lyle, new 
lumber a 

ILLINOIS. Macon—Kater, Neusham & Ruby, 
new building supply dealers. 

INDIANA.. Fort Wayne—F. L. Moore Supply 
Co., will open lumber business. 

Princeton—Black & Riggs (W. A. Black and 
T. H. Riggs) have entered | the retail lumber busi- 
ness and are opening a yard at Princeton. 

KANSAS. Wichita—W. E. Doughty recently 
began retail lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Owingsville— William Phelps 
will open a lumber business. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Stephens Lumber 
Go. recently began; headquarters, Jacksonville, 


sg Houghton—Charles S. Mason re- 
cently began retail lumber business. 

MISSISSIPPI. Narketta — Sucanoochee Lum- 
ber Co. organized, incorporated with capital of 
$100,000. 

MISSOURI. Albany—New company Yogowa 
to put in lumber yard here; capital, $20,000. 
Vaughn, manager and head of company. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cherryville—Castner & 
Bart will open lumber business. 

— Carey—R. D. Perkins will open lumber 
yard. 

OKLAHOMA, Greeno—Paul W. Light Co., of 
Liberal, Kans.,.will open a lumber yard. 

PENNSYLVANIA. | Mercer — Ross. Hardwood 
Flooring & Lumber Co., recently began. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — Griffith - Zellner 
Lumber Co., recently began; wholesale. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—J. H. Armstrong Lum- 
ber Co., recently began. 

Georgetown—Georgetown Lumber & Fuel Co., 
new concern. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. .McNab—The Hope Heading Co., 
succeeding H. D. Alfrey, which has been operat- 
ing a mill in Little River bottoms ten miles north 
of McNab, is erecting a new heading mill at 
Hartman, near a: La. 

Pine Bluff—C. - and W. M. McAllister will 
erect a saw and’ plading mill here. 


IDAHO. Caldwell—Gem State Lumber Co. 
will build new yards. 


INDIANA. .Spencerville—Spencerville Lumber 
Co. will build lumber yard. 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—Combs Lumber Co. 


‘erecting $50, 000 building. 


Louisville — 
ballding dry kiln. 


MINNESOTA. Blue Earth—Warehouse being 
erected by Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. * Jefferson City — Scruggs-Guhle- 
man Lumber Co. building additional store rooms. 


OHIO. .. Dayton — Rinderknecht Lumber Co. 
erecting $30,000 warehouse. 


OKLAHOMA. Duncan — Spencer & Kendrick 
will remodel and make alterations at an esti- 
mated cost of $12,000 


WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Ernest A. 
Simmons, general manager Boone Timber Co., 
will erect nine-foot bandmill, eqeepes with re- 
saws in his timber holdings in t lade section 
of Raleigh county after the completion of the 
New River & Pocahontas Railroad being built 
into that section. 

Morgantown—Monongahela Supply Co. remod- 
eling large building for retail stor 

Sutton—Elk Lumber Co. installing planing 
poly 86 by 80 feet, and dry kiln of same dimen- 
sion 


WISCONSIN. Suring — A. C. Kubiak and J. 
Wilcox will erect a box factory, veneer plant and 


heading mill. 
CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Clarendon—Chicago Mill & Lum- 
ber Co.; box building, dry kilns and part of cut- 
ting room destroyed by fire 


FLORIDA. Deland— The sawmill and dry 
kiln of the E. W. Bond Co., of Lake Helen, near 
here, was destroyed by fire on March 17; loss, 
$150,000; plant will be rebuilt. 

Tallahassee—Planing mill and lumber in yards 
7 ry ed Lumber Co. destroyed by fire: 
Oss, , 


LOUISIANA. Slidell—Salmen Brick & Lum- 
ber Co. sawmill destroyed by fire; loss, $80,000; 
covered by insurance. Planing mill and stock 
on yards not injured. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Compton Planing Mill, 
loss’ by fire. 

OREGON. Hood River—Box factory and saw- 
mill of J. R. Phillips destroyed by fire; loss, be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000. Motor truck also de- 
stroyed. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City — Johnson City 
Lumber Co., loss by fire. 


nhan Hardwood Flooring Co. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The manufacturers, realizing that they can not replace stock at much if any, less than the figures at which they now offer it, have refused 
-orders at less than the present market. Prices are more uniform than at any time during the last few months and are firm at the level repre- 
~ssented by the following list of quotations f.o.b. cars at manufacturing points, which is unchanged from last week: 







































FAS Selects No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 a FAS Selects No.1 No, 2 No. 8 
ARD APLE— 
zi "$105.00@115.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $37.00@40.00 $25.00@27.00 | 10/4  130.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 p> Be cn.cogen.ce vecne Qs > 
5/4 110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@43.00 27.00@29.00 | 12/4  140.00@150.00 120.00@125.00 35.00 190-00 70.00@75.00 .....@... 
6/4  115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00  70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 21. 00 29. 00 | goer Marta— 
‘Bass woop— 5/4 105.00@115.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@41.00 25.00@27.00 
4/4  100.00@110.00  80.00@ 85.00  60.00@ 6 35.00@38.00 28.00@30.00 | 6/4 110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 25.00@27.00 
5/4 105.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00 40. 00 38.00@41.00 30.00@32.00 | 8/4 115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 75.00 45.00@50.00 25.00@27.00 
6/4 110.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 30.00@32.00 | o,.__ 
= 115.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@50.00 30.00@32.00 : /4 110.00@ 120.00 90.00@ 96.00 60.00 65.00 35.00 38.00 23.00 25.00 
4/4 110.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 23.00@25.00 6/4  120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 25.00@27.00 
5/4 =115.00@125.00 95.00@100.00  65.00@ 70.00 38.00@41.00 25.00@27.06 8/4 130:009 140 00 110.00@115.00 _ 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@55.00 25.00@27.00 
6/4 120.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 —70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 25.00@27.00 | restock, No. 1, S1S1E 
10k ete eee ine o0m 180.09 9E:onep100.00 eeoo@To.00 26.00@27.00 nn 10-14" 22-25" 
12/4 155.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 108. 00 110.00 75.00@80.00 eres pep 2x 4 $30.50 =. 50 $31. pe need $33.00 @35.00 $36. 506 ps7 50 $37.50@39.50 
‘Sorr ELm— ax 8 —-Baed@aL eo —B080M8260 82.00 3400 34 B0 36 BO 3e.b0@ 88.80 
4/4 100.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@38.00 26.00@28.00 | 5319 30:00 32.00 31.00@33.00 3250@34.50 35. 7:00  37.00@39.00 
AMET Y (> ST Seewe Ses oe riyeh Sty 38: 000530-00 2x12  —- 30.50@32.50 31.50@33.60 33.00@35.00 35.50@37.50 37.60@39.50 
8/4 115.00@125.00 : ’ 78.000 80.00 45.00@50.00 28.00@30.00 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
10/4 135.00@145.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@70.00 vote eGo nvee No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
12/4 145.00@155.00 105.00@110.00 75.00@80.00 .....@..... No. 1 Hemtocx Boanps, sis— 
“a 50.00 @ 100.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 25.00@27.00 31.00@33.00 32.00@34.00 $34.00@36.00 $36.50@38.50 $33 0035.00 
. . . . . . . . 4 q q 4 4 § i x 
5/4 _95.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@45.00 27.00@29.00 | 1X £  $81-00@33.00 $32.00 gt O0 oat Oe te ee OO seco *S4.00036.00 
‘6/4 + 100.00@110.00 75.00@ 78.00 45.00@50.00 27.00@29.00 | 1x §  32.0G3460 33.60@35.50 85.00@87.00 37.50@39.50 $4.00@36.00 
a8 eye ye 116,05115-00 Saas ae ate -00 | 1x10 —-33.00@35.00 #4 00g 88.0 35.50@37.50  37.50@39.50 34.50 36. 50 
i] le . . . . e 
12/4 — 150.00@160.00 120.00@125.00 80.00@85.00 1x12 -33.50@ 35.50 34.50@ 36.50 36.00@38.00 38.00 
a gy $1 less than No. 1 
‘Harp MAPLE— No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
4/4  100.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00  55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 21.00@23.00 Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
6/4 105.00@115.00 S008 90.00  60.00@ 65.00 38.00@41.00 23.00@25.90 2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $18.00@21.00. 
6/4 110-00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 1x4 and wider. 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $19.50@22.50. 
8/4 115.00@125.00  95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 
The last week has been disappointing as regards the number of actual orders placed, but values have been affected very little. The follow- 
ing represents present prices f.o.b. shipping points: 
tis Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No.3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No.2com. No. $ com. 
‘Bassw Sorr ELmM— 
4/4 $105.¢ 00 110. 09 $ 80.00@ 85. 00 $60. 00@ 65. 00 $38. 00@40.00 $26.00@28.00 | 8/4  135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 .....@... 
5/4 —-:110.00 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 7 00@45.00 28 00@30.00 | 10/4  150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@65.00 .....@... 
6/4 115.00 120.00 90.00@ 95. 00 70. 00 ts 00 re 00@50.00 28.00@30.00 | 12/4  160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 70.00@75.00 - .....@... 
8/4  125.00@130.00 100.00@105.0 53.00@55.00 .....@..... | 16/4  180.00@185.00 155.00@160.00 130.00@135.00 80.00@85.00 .....@... 
10/4 -14000@145.00 115.00@120. 00 oS, 00 100-00 60.00@65.00 .....@..... | Harp MaPLE— 
Brecu— 4/4  110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 20.00@22. 
5/8 No. 2 common and better 45.00@50.00 16.00@18.00 | 5/4 115. 00@ 120. 00 85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 21.00@23.00 
4/4 —. 85.00@ 90.00  65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 22.00@24.00 | 6/4  120.00@125.00 90.00@ 95.60 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 21.00@23.00 
5/4 90.00@ 95.00  70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 | 8/4  130.00@135.00 100.00@105. 00 75.00 80.00 45.00@47.00 21.00@23.00 
6/4 95.00@100.00  75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00 42. 00 23.00@25.00 | 10/4  145.00@150.00 115.00 120. 90.00@ 95.00 55.00@60.00 25.00@27.00 
8/4  110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 | 1274  155.00@160.00 125.00 0-00 100.00 105.00 65.00@70.00 25.00@27. 
‘BIRcH— 14/4  165.00@170.00 185.00@140.00 110.00 118.00 78.00 80.00 ae Se 
4/4  115.00@120.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 22.00@24.00 | 16/4 _ _ 175.00@180.00 | 145.00@15 Ouse. soe: 
5/4 —- 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 | END Drizp WHITE MaPLE— 
6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 23.00@25.00 | 4/4  145.00@155.00 ...... Qs 562: 125.00@135.00 .....@..... 0 wees @..... 
8/4  135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 85.00@ 90.00 48.00@50.00 23.00@25.00 5/4  150.00@160.00 ...... > Seen 130.00@140.00 .....@..... sss @ aves. 
10/4  150.00@155.00 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@70.00 ..... 6/4  155.00@165.00 ...... Pie 135.00@145.00 .....@..... eee 
12/4 160.00@165.00 135.00@140.00 110.00@115.00 75.00@80.00 .....@..... 8/4  165.00@175.00 ...... @svccc. 145.00@155.00 > Se @... 
16/4 180.00@185.00 155.00@160.00 130.00@135.00 85.00@90.00 .....@..... | sor MaPLE— 
Sorr ELu— 4/4 — 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@37.00 22.00@24.00 
4/4  115.00@120.00  90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 38.00@40.00 26.00@28.00 | 5/4  115.00@120.00  85.00@ 90.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@75.08 
5/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 43.00@45.00 28.00@30.00 6/4  120.00@125.00  90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 23.00@25.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 43.00@45.00 28.00@30.00 | 8/4 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 75.00@ 80.00 45.00@47.00 23.00@25.00 
The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine f. 0. b. Duluth: 
‘Common BoarDs, RoucH— “ae ae Roven— 6’ 8’ 10,12414° 16’ 18420’ 
6° 8’ 10° 12° 14416’ 18° 20’ 6”, $59.00 $61.00 $64.00 $65.00 
Nai. 2. Bhcovncs $60.00 $62.00 $64.00 $64.00 $64.00 $67.00 $67.00 . ; . 
1072222222"63:00 “65.00 70.00 72.00 += 67.00 += 72.00 += 72.00 ae bp bap aa a 
ns ei 69.00 72.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 82.00 82.00 ’ 14:00 49:00 55-00 51.00 
No. 2, 8”....... 51.00 63.00 56.00 658.00 56.00 61.00 63.00 $2.00 34.50 33 68 a+ 
10” 54.00 66.00 59.00 59.00 66.00 61.00 63.00 F pe peces en eetl, ee ie 1 . . 
12”....... 59.00 61.00 66.00 66.00 61.00 68.00 71.00 OF: white pine, Nos. an d $ 
No. 3 8” 38.00 40.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 S81 or 2s, add $1; for Sisik are O55: for s4s, add $2. 
“ 4 “ee e 38.50 40.50 42:50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 Flooring, oe. x be te vice Hi or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
exdeon Oa . ; ; k q Sot 6", Nos, pr a 
12”... 39.00 41.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.00 44.00 Dee tee a é partition: ad copt 6", No. 3, 6’, ada only 2 
For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. Well tubing, D &M and tok ald $4. *(Except 6”, No. 3, 
No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, $35; 10”, $35.50; 12”, $36; 13” and wider, $38. iitatiae Ponce, So 
For Sl or 28, add $1; for SIS&B, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. ‘ 3° 10’ 12° 14’ 16’ 18° 20° 
‘No. 1 Pince Snore, s1s1— No. 1, 8%....... $64.00 $66. 00 $66.00 $66.00 $66.00 $69.00 $69.00 
2 ok ke a: 12°1.2221 T0070 7800740000 BOD BLOG 
2x @:..ciee .00 ae. 00 $38.00 $338.00 +3. 00 $39.00. $41.00 $41.00 No. 2, 8”....... 55.00 58.00 60.00 58.00 58.00 63.00 65.00 
2x 6..... 38.00 36.00 37.00 37.00 7.00 38.00 39.50 39.50 10”....... 58.00 61.00 61.00 58.00 58.00 63.00 65.00 
2x 8..... 33.00 37.00 38.00 39.00 as 00 39.00 40.50 40.50 12”....... 63.00 68.00 68.00 63.00 63.00 70.00 73.00 
2x10..... 34.00 38.00 42.00 42.00 0.00 41.00 42.50 42.50 Na? €.. Bcc 42.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 y 
2x12..... 35.00 40.00 44.00 44.00 42:00 43.00 44.00 44.00 225 42.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 44.50 
2x14..... 38.00 42.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 45.00 46.00 46.00 plan cae 43.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 46.00 46.00 
No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct.$1; D&M or S4S, For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 8, add $1. 
add $2. Drop siding, grooved roofing and 0. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections namea: 
Alewandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alexandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
La. la. Miss. Mo. La. Ala. Miss. % 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar, Mar... Mar. 
19 12 79 6 ae 19. 3 a 2 #8 19 12 as )6| «i8 19 12 
Flooring Boards, S1S or S2S 
Ax8" OG Bo. ..0ise are ra 72:50) 0. cos pase 1 AO Ghat te 29°: ES Se, byes 23.75 80.03 28.75 30.00 Fe ee 
B&better.. 62.66 65.13 62.67 60.00 Beret witks 63.83 67.28 1x 8”, 14 and 16’ ee RS w+. 28.00 23.63.26.04 
DB astncaee Gees ee. eae 63.75 64.50 tS NE Ae Gther lengths 24.75 26.92 32.50 32.75 $2.75 31.25 24.90... 25.15 
tee ss 4500 6000 5450 .... St ee 1x10”, 14 and 16’ pee aes eae .... 28.00 25.82 26.03 
ese Ss oe see Boe et soos OBERD Other lengths 27.50 28.31 84.50 81.00 31.50 31.75 25.43 25.87 
No. Mee G ees. wee Siecratces 89.00 41.00 Ses mee 1x12”, 14 and 16’ 34.00 ree ec aE a 82.88 35. 
ee sail” sie -s00 ees Sine Secs Other lengths 30.03 25.99 41.50 /..: 84.75 82.50 32.27 $4.81 
FG Babetter.. 30.02 33.94 40.00 39.09 38.75 38.50 35.03 35.39 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20°): 
Re ee eee Zee wake HAG gies SELES crates TR SS ee ne 6.50 15.18 15.50 16.25 ere 
oars ear 27.738 27.21 Sea ae 16.02 15.77 14.90 15.71 6.75 16.25 15.21 17.27 
32.00 38087 30.00 29.75 Bees. Sei Va 16.62 16.97 17.00 15.88 17.25 17.75 15.85 16.08 
No. ...- 16.61 16.75 16.25 18.25 19.87 BEE se cc nncpacts 17.41 1TAT “15:56... 6.75 17.50 17.09 17.59 
1x4” EG 52.50 50.50 Sed Seite 50.08 54.28 | No. 3 (all lengths) : 
Sn Bee 60.75 55.00 Boe ie 1x6 oe 10.75 10.78 11.00 11.25 ede veins 
if see pec? PISA 46.63 .... ixs” pee Ci 2 eee 10.75 10.50 10.40 9.84 
eS as pas sé. SB50 1x10” 9.66 11.75 11.00 11.75 11.25 9.88 10.69 
t Ser y Shen tees 1x12” 8.78 MOO cs: vais 12.00 12.25 10.45 10.56 
Sie Sie ‘ a Pr No. 4, all widths and 
FG R : E 82.31 33.76 BBHMCRN) san nore. eas; asked salen. | Lees TOO eves 6.00 . 
ei ei ob 81.84 31.88 . 
‘ eA woe a ones Shiplap 
icibec cots 3 ee . No.1, 1% BY 4A 98 ns Aisa Be se aia .... 26.00 24.85 25.76 
25.62 8225 28.25 27.50 ... * ae ther gts, 23.58 25.17 .... 28.50 29.75 82.00 25.42 25.58 
SS 6 60 EE ek 45s kes. cee cee sees ©2400 26.81 
-. oo mee 60 Ce tee ke Eero oer aren » 80.50 25.38 27.00 
1x6” No. «ong RODD woes 28:00 ; 
ue. 3 fe ye 4 . NO FES” e.. 16.40 16.05 16.00 15.94 17.50 17.00 16.04 16.38 
_ 888 9.00 = 10.25 11.00 ; — 17.08 15.98 17.23 1611 15.75 1675 15.11 16.29 
No. 3 — lengths) : 
2) a ears OD) is Ts ake 10.42 9.45 ws. 10.00 11.25 10.25 10.42 9.79 
4x4" B&better 0.18 83.62 83.25 83.00 83.00 33.75 82.65 32.06 1x10 Neceeko 10.11 11.05 11.00 10.50 11.75 10.75 9.70 10.96 
Gonsiae : pes R as ; y ssa SSB 
% x4 Bab att Br seas exe: 80.91 82.00 - 32.07 38.50 3175 $2133 iso | No.1, 1x10”, 14 & 16° 5 gaat mega 26.00 28.17 
x4” e BP cscs —* J ° « a ae 32 81.59 le > ’ eee ener weer . . . he 
L..scecee eeoe 21.51 25.00 25.50 27.50 25.25 24.51 25.78 Other lgts. 24.50 .... ie ; 26.00 28.12 
No. BAe oaks . 14.06 18.58 15.22 15.75 15.50 14.93 14.91 
Stas ck Sewe re kis. desihe Dimension, S1S1E 
” 4 4 
_ Bevetier’ : gave Ae ee served psy 38.60 85.85 | no. 1, 2x4”, 10° 18.48 mater hae 21.50 22.50 24.46 20.60 
ae apenree ‘ nine . Se! Rea 12° 19.26 Ree alee 19.25 20.75 19.80 20.84 
Partition 16’ 20.66 A ee 20.25 21.25 21.76 21.98 
Ix4 & 6" B&better ....  .... ae 36.75 34.75 28.57 87.83 Pie Mg ie ' 2a. 
= : saeenee . vee eae 31.25 74 ot 29.18 30.63 2x6", 10° 16.67 pasty 19.50 20.50 17.70 18.95 
_ see oo teee tone ‘as teas tree owe 12’ 17.33 ws cscs 2000 3008 “27.85: "39108 
xe” Babett +. _ Seine sees cece 1,75 18.5 aie aes 16’ 17.05 sue 72-1825 19.50 =—-:17.91 18.44 
eas gg ead c oteee “+9: eee ote tees 1.04 40.00 18 & 2 18.66 ces [19:50 20.50 18.61 18.60 
oO. eee occee eoee oe eres . esee eee ‘ 10’ to 20’ 38.37 A SP < ie 2 aie ass 
2x8”, 10’ 5 Bed he odende a , y i 
. pinnate 12° a ol 18.50 19.75 18.84 20.16 
%x6 gg ape re ‘ame Th a ne 22.00 28.41 16’ . 30.38 27.00 24.50 20.50 20.00 20.3 
seeeee -- 25.00 .... sees 17.50 25.40 18 & 20’ 21.16 28.00 22.00 19.75 20.00 20.96 
No. oO. .. seee 12.50 17.25 - - 14.00 10’ to 20’ 22.66 ica ; 18.50 19.25 nt Salas 
%x6"” No. 1........ tees + : 25.00 : 2x10"; 10" 5. 17.75 a a 20.25 19.25 OT er 
De: -Biswnceex cove coos cove ° 15.50 . . 12 19.43 “a 2 Fp es or 2S 
16’ 22.61 aie eaeerahe 5 i t g 
Drop Siding 18 & 22.90 io : 20.50 20.50 28.25 28.00 
1x4 or 6” B&better. 30.59 82.39 $82.25 89.42 31.50 31.25 31.80 32.64 10’ to 20’ 23.27 tees “75 . one genes 
No. 1. - 25. x 33.00 29.00 26.75 26.75 6.00 26,02 2x12”, 10" ... cas em seus B54 gH 23.75 a.00 
— a a , 24.93 TIL TID 2200 19:25 80:28 26.37 
Finish 2 25.00 ane ey 23.75 15.75 23.25 24.00 
* to 20’ 23.84 art serene 20.00 16.00 a 
B&better rough: No. 2, 2x4”, 10’ ... 14.56 [3] 18.00 16.50 16.30 15.98 15.70 
— | ee sees 37.50 42.50 40.25 vere games 12° 15.19 “ae sees 16.75 16.50 4 at 
v teen eeeees t oneee tees esse see sees ‘ 16’ 16.00 15.75 16. 16.50 15. 3 i 
ROSSA a ect 35.00 .... 40.00 36.00 38.00 18 & 20° 18.69 700 19.00 17.75 14.50 16.95 17.14 
SES” Sasi geteees eve 35.00 «++. 40.00 36.00 38.00 10’ to 20’ 18.88 rat ct 16.00 16.00 «ties sein 
1x5 and 10”...... .... . 35.00 was see 86.00 39.42. 2x6”,10’ ... 0.04 wee eee 16.00 15.50 14.71 138.60 
2” stses aie eos \ 41.74 Cer, ees 36.00 38.00 12 11.80 me ee 18.00 15.25 18.22 12.66 
1% x4 to 12”..,... 39.00 5h ose .... 48.75 45.00 44.00 16’ 11.79 oa 16.00 17.00 14.01 13.80 
/4x4”" teeceee eee ste --.- 50.75 tee eee 18 & 20 15.45 Se errece 16.00 15.25 14.50 15.20 
4x8” reese sae teen ae 48.50 50.00 see tees 10’ to 20’ 14.37 Wee ccee | 8 <a aOrED sis cates 
5/4x5" & 10”..... oFes + 48.50 .... eee tees 2x8”,10’ .. 13.75 eee 19.00 17.00 15.85 14.81 
5/4x12” ........ ; . 48.50 oo tees tees 12° 14.11 15.00 16.75 15.25 15.03 14.28 
1% and 2x4 fo te i 51.00 48.50 ea ee 16° 16.44 ‘ vee 18.25 15.75 6.71 15.41 
G/4 & 8/4x4"..... 022. . vee er see ++» 44.00 18 & 20’. 18.16 -. 17.00 19.00 17.00 15.25 °16.50 
B&better Surfaced: 10’ to 20’ 18.00 Say ieeen el eee EG SR 
— to 12” 40.25 50.50 39.25 41.50 wets ees 2x30"; 10"... Xe Bers sees =: 18,00 17.25 16.50 “7.00 
1x4Y eee eee eee tere eeee 88.75 42.50 88.32 39.05 12’ ..... 15.65 13.50 16. 60 .eee =: 16.25 18.50 14.52 14.76 
1x6”... eee sere eee 40.25 42.25 40.45 38.47 16’ ..... 17.30 16.00 woos. 1400 1850 16.82 ‘39,97 
1x8” ........ sere use. 42.75 43.75 40.91 40.66 18 & 20’. 15.00 .... wcee sees | GOS 2000 36,60: SROs 
1x5 and 10” «++. 52.00 45.50 46.25 48.97 44.69 10’ to 20’ 14.75 18.62 Sates janes ee ei: cond: 
; seee 57.00 47.50 47.75 44.78 44.69 2x12”,10’ ..... 1850 14.25 ett b aycioate 17.00 17.50 18.50 15.00 
1ux4 to 12 wsive ose .--, 49.50 54.27 53.47 12° ..... 14.85 14.25 Sek eae 19.25 17.00 17.19 17.04 
5/4x6” tees 48.25 45.00 seek eee 16’ 0.12 17.55 Sez aes ... 16.50 19.06 19.00 
5/4x8" . veo. 55.25 . . 18 & 20°. 1848 19.90 -::. :2:: 17.60 17:50 20.24 18.00 
5/4x5 53.00 53.25 . 10’ to 20’ 18.61 20.80 aedita. cele 16.75 20.00 ee ees 
S/4x : 53.25 54.25 No. 3, 2x4” ....... . 6.50 7.00 aaa tee 7.50 dese “4 
1% and 2x4 to 12 +++» 55.50 Oe 6.50 7.25 eee ae mets soton eae 
1%x4 to 12” ae tees 2x8” : re pene 18 Stiga, aceite Sense Cates 
6/4 & 8/4x6” 49.50 .... OS x 10.50 sae tener de. “wae oud | atau 
th > th had 53.50... PIR” coccccis ose. 2060 shes. sbaaay i eon sc easeer vaca 
6/4 & 8/4x12”. 51.25 53.00 ee Se | ramen Seaman coos | §='OO 9.00 9.00 7.42 9.10 
C Surfaced: 
on 30.50 oe eevee ees Longleaf Timbers 
eer wees 6.00 * 86.69 No. 1 Sq. E&S s4s, 
82.50 37.00 36.75 41.75 32.25 ag? ean tanae? 
31.55 $8.00 37.75 41.75 36.81 8” Spas Wan ae f 23.25 22.50 22.91 22.87 
84.66 87.75 38.75 48.75 37.11 Pe eaakecnctees. 4 : ; 26.00 28.00 27.00 30.30 
ores 42.50 41.00 40.75 37.26 ee i hpnyencccane rss has $1.25 28.75 30.40 81.00 
14%x4 le | ye eeee 84.00 eve 49.00 14” 35 00 87. 02 ou 
1% and 2x4 to 12” mobs peee eon me eee eee , ie est eB er ; ; ; 
Casing and Base eh dik Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1848S under 
B&better: Sie 
4 and 6”........ 45.89 48.05 51.00 58.75 49.50 48.58 iy. Settsesns telex om Se Ee , 
B ep 10".). scans 49.64 47.56 Sarva °°" 55.75 52.50 49.14 48.27 + SETS a any Soiree Bes ae 33°50 24.75 5 
ambDs ” 
Babetter: 1” ECE et i ait Ss ‘ 26.50 33.00 
mag 7% x AD 49.00 worry 47.50 46.14 Plaster - 
ut 5 
' ee ; — ee Se, ee Ga ee 3.20 3.33 3.17 3.00 S21 63.98 8.06 3.09 
Fencing, $1S No, 2, %", 4°. ..006 00 1.61 1.97 1.10 1.75 1.55 1.63 1.72 
No. 1, 1x4". 18" 5. shes seas ere 20: Preeere 24.28 25.07 Byrkit Lath 
er s. * ‘ J eKes F .25 3.45 i 
1x6”, ne aaa gh nae "eae ofa el sees 26.49 25.76 a eee 18.11 dees oe ‘ 10.66 11.11 
Other Igts. 25.26 26.08 81.21 $2.45 80.75 30.25 25.20 25.71 | 8 and 10’.......... 11.00 tee tees . 11.11 12.21 
No. 2 (all (eae te 12” and longer..... os deus dees ade e 11.90 18.44 
Ix 4” ........ 12.88 10.78 17.50 11.50 18.00 18.00 10.52 10.57 
= a 12.44 14.42 14.00 16.84 16.00 15.75 15.00 14.15 Car Material 
No. 8 fan apron (All 1x4 and 6”): 
BRe? sc cy NO BAB atthe ideo te Sissi 9.00 10.25 7.93 8.74 | B&better, 9 and 18’ ’ 82.59 $2.50 
POs cet nae 9.66 9.50 10.25 10.50 9.00 11.00 8.81 9.46 10 and 20’ rae ; S580 eK. 
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Alewandria Birmingham = Hattiesburg Kansas City Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar; Mar. Mar. Mar. 
19 12 19 12 19 12 19 12 19 13 19 12 19 12 19 12 
Car Material Car Framing 
{ae 1x4 _ 6”); 8” i * secon 20’ & 
No.1, 9a a 18°. 25.00 .... eee eee ski ees Pp seus TES 
10 oa 20’ ee 10” = eran 20’ & 
SD éavsierre 22.73 ais WOE Cadeccecuee “eos pee 29.00 
dda cans <3 26.50 Stringers 
No. 2, Random..... eeke ‘eee 12. 12.00 90% hrt., 7x16 & 
Car Sills 8x16”, 26 to 28’.. caae 46.00 .... 
<— 0", 3 36’ 38.00 Caps 
abide 8 to 40° 35.00 aod Rough heart, 14”, 
Up to 14”, 38 to 40’ 45.00 29’, and under... 35.00 








Jacksonville, Fla., March 14.—Following is a recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills in this territory during the t wo weeks ended March 12: 















































Week ended— Mar. 12 Mar.i Week ended— Mar.12 Mar.i Week ended— Mar.12 Mar.i Week ended— Mar. 12 Mar. 5 
Flooring Partition Boards No. 2 common— 
=a 1 hi! ee , eo 
1x4 B&better .....$40.00 $35.00 1x4 B&better ..... 40.00 38.00 | Bébdetter oa | peepee 17.00 17.68 
bo ~ com... eo oa as 1x4 No. 1 com.... 32.00 30.17 Ix 3 D48 “46.6 1x 8 D48 oes 17.00 19.25 
3 eee ; Jo. er. | Re x ; x 8 shiplap ...... 09 17.00 
1x4 No. 3com.... 8.00 8.50 eS a 90, 1x 6 D48 |. 4238| 1x10 D4 -221.. so 18.00 
1x3 B&better ..... 44.11 46.25 Siding 1x 8 D4S. 42.50 ESE GRIPUAD «0.6. 0'c cove 8.00 
1x3 No. 1 com.... 30.00 32.00 1x10 D48. Po. 22.00 23.00 
te8 No. Seam.... S00 .<s. 126 Novelty— 1x12 D48s. ix 6 to 12 D4S ... 18.67 ..... 
1x6 No. 1 com.... 25.00 25.00 B&better ..... 36.64 42.18 oa : er “ttt | No. 3 common— 7 
1x6 No. 2 com.... 16.00 16.00 No. 1 com.... 33.50 32.09 | 5/4x 5 -D48 _.......: wee: oo a i eee 
Ceiling No. 2 com.. 17.46 17.22 5708 GO ca cae s cc (enews EE ONO sec edscac 12.50 12.00 
Bevel— O/46-6 THO. «2. cccccs Se en aus EE ee WE annedé ccvas 11.00 
S26 Ne 3 GR. k wcess 33.00 B/E@ Ts. 6s ccc cc BR knee 1x10 shiplap ...... BE saben 
$36 No. 2 com. ... ..%.; 20.00 B&better ....:.... yee O/SSIE EO oe 55 58ccs TRE. cwass 1x6 to 12 D2S .... 11.74 ..... 
a Peer reer 88.50 00. be ee pt err Other grades— 
1x4 No. 1 com 32.00 38.00 | 4 26 square edg No. 1 common— Mill run, air dried 
1x4 eee 20.00 vjaleedediaaan ceil Dee ere or kiln dried, one 
ex3% May Bi eee , Nigeeaty B&hetter .... 0.00% eee 1x 32.00 WORE GES cc cic cs cease 25.00 
%x3% No. 1 com.... 29.50 27.36 No. DS COs. cccces 21.00 20.23 1x 5 D4 38.50 Pine Shingles 
¥sx3% No. 2 com.... 15.17 20.00 Wes DS Ciccneisie ee ix 6 D4S......... 32.50 ..... 4x16 No. 1. 
GeO UN cccscccccd SMD scexe a Swed cmb 66.5 6 46 Ga 3.90 
%x3%, No. 3 com.... 6.50 ..... Roofers tx 8 shinlan ...... Same... 4x16 No. 2.........0.. 1.63 1.65 
wex3% Bé&better ..... 29.25 ..... [en .: ae yn Se See Sere SO ciza 
wx3% No. 1 com.... 25.25 23.00 1x6 No. 2 com.... 18.75 17.11 1x12 D4S 38.44 Pine Lath 
7ex3% No. 2 com.... 12.80 12.00 1x8 No. 2 com......... 90.75 | C/4a O28... 55. < SE aaene Bo NBs, scvéncnens 2.90 2.92 
i ee hc coe fee hy ee are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for The follo wing are f. 0. b. mill prices for Arkan- 
}8x1%” 9x2” 4x2%" x1%" %x2” | Sas soft pine from actual sales made between 
CIE: GUREICUOR WONG cecccccscccvcs sacane  — gasedna $180.00 131.48 $135.00 | March 12 and March 18, inclusive: 
Clear plain White. ....ccccccccccucces $ 96.75 $115.00 115.43 93.20 94.05 
CMMI REO os ccccccssectcceseess 112.15 105.00 109.03 93.83 89.23 Flooring 
HAGUE MINI ENG. sccsscccccceccccus. seduce. — <samaca 92.09 74.40 74.79 an apne 123 | d2h, 
Select plain red.......cccccccccccceee” seeees = se eveee y [” © eee ol See cere re err ee . 
yf” sone lenge I hI 8 59.58 39.29 35.71 Bapetier Re seatee dha sxansaen =—S fo 
., eae enennnegee 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE Flat graia— oe oe 
, WOE Li cacskdadebedaakes 40.25 32.75 
Norfolk, Va., March 19.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. NE ia oun Seadacuen soe 31.50 26.75 
Norfolk: out. and Wes ccvege ies 6eewage 21.00 0.00 
— No. 2 & better 
Ever Rover . . ” Je. $. —" obo _ ai od hears 50 Ceiling and Partition 
KECANEC eRe Cee Cae eeeaneS 44.50 @48.00 - 
5/4 CER AN tl RNG I ESE $19.00 53.00 38.50@41.00 24.50 @25.50 4” 54” %” %” 
MEE cocdekcuccdeceuevenaenacenda 52.00 @56.00 41.50@44.00 24.50@25.50 Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
I may ca cekeeueces esennuer 55.00@59.00 46.50@49.00 ws eee eeeeee eee - 8 ey $39.00 $42.00 
— a MeL Bs 50.00@54.00 -35.00@37.00 —-24.00@25.00 —«-20.50@ 21.50 | No.2 iii. ee | 2B ‘se Bt 00 
De -Séecetnscend octave vee Gieves 52.00 @56.00 38.00@40.00 - 25.50 @26.50 21.50@22.50 
| —rererr Tyree Tree 56.00@60.00 43.00 @45.00 25.00 @26.00 22.50@23.50 ae " - 
etter 2 
Dan Z....ceces. 35.00 @37.00 Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2.. —— 42.50 MECC CO CLERC CCU TT eee 45.00 41.75 
einai eer er $700@18.00 «CULL Rup HEART....-...-+---. 00 6.00@17.00 | 6 and 8°...22222222222IIII1! 49.00 39.50 
DW EMOEG Sevcndcawesutecaacds 52.00 44.50 
, BDO MOO 8 EE coc, caddcnedwddeerieedéuc. 53.00 44.75 
LatH, No. 1...... $ 5.00@ 5.50 Roorers, 6”...... $24.00@25.00 DAS, 6”.......... $53.00@57.00 | 1%, 1% and 2x 4 to 8°.../ 227! 59:00 : 
Oe aaa 2.00 2.50 er 4.00 @ 25.0 8” ceaue see ee 55.00@59.00 1%, 1% and 2x10 to 12”........ 60.00 ae 
VAacTory, 27 2.000 24.50 @27.50 IO. w cous 25.50@26.50 to er ie 57.00 @61.00 
7 ee 21.00 @24.00 12” . 25.00@26.00 EP sasscceecs 61.00 @65.00 Casing and Base 
Fintshed Widt No. 2 & better No. 8 No. 5 23% — LS CNG wicidis eke centcaccdaes os 
FLOORING, 1x2 % 7 z Piney iiaterctenctavuanes bg ys my pod $35.50 P ee ae $82 6 —I eee ewer eee enecerees k 
Carina, oe Aten, §600@ss.00 — *2t.00@29.00 18.00 Fencing and Boards 
OE LO tet POLE Te CLT 37.50 @40.50 30.00 @32.00 it'50 20.00 No.1 No. 2 No.3 
PARBUPION , FEO oo. ob ccc cc vccenticcevececeastscee 48.00 @52.00 36.50 @40.00 23.00 @26.60 MP 8 5 ino a $25.00 $13. 25 $ 9.50 
Grae canvseusdenade 26.7 6.25 9.50 
We adutacddwne weeens 26.25 it. 75 12.50 
WESTERN PINES .WALNUT Sidi Nannies ee cain 27. 18.00 13.50 
BS ctddaccieicadacwn 31.75 20.50 15.00 
{Special telegram to AmMpRICcAN LUMBHRMAN] Chicago, I!1., March 24.—The following average Dimension S&E 
Portland, Ore., March 23.—The following are prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut No.1 No.2 
the f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: | lumber for the week ended March 19: —_— — as — —- 
i x 4” 6. -00 
os ae) ae ee 
lx 4”, 10, 12, 14,18 & 20’ eevee .- -$30. 00 $20.00 4/4 6-7’ $235.00 4/4 8-16’ 6/9 "a . . x 8” i 0. 
, Ke mane 21.00 24 8-16" 1o"&up” 290.00 44 6-7’ % 45.00 19.50 22.75 2x10” 19.50 20.50 
1x 6”, 10, 12, 14, 18 & 20°. ceveccee a . an 5/4 8-16" 6/9% 272. 08 5/4 8-16’ 10”&u up 300 22.25 24.25 2x12” 20.50 20.75 
cccccess GROG Sa00 6/4 6-7 6/4 8-16’ 6/9%” 275. 00 $28&CM—Shipla 
ee. re 4 8-16’ 10”&up 25 00 8/4 6-7’ 260.00 oe 
1x10”, 10 tO 20’. .ccccccccccccee 80.00 23.50 8/4 7-16’ 6/9% 34 40 8/4 8-16’ 10”&up 315.00 No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
1x12”, 10 and 20’..........s000++ 34.00 25.00 | 1974 6-7’ 00 12/4 8-9'6/9%” 305.00] g ................ $27. 00 $17.50 $12.00 
12 and 18’.........eeeee+. 34.00 25.00 | 574 4-7 310. 00 3/4 8-16’ 6/9%” 237.00 | ge 11111111 2i ttt! 18.50 13.75 
16° .cccccccccccccce 84.00 24.00 10” eee te je saae 18.25 15.00 
No.2. commom—— i EM cecnccccccveneees ‘ “ 
— Bie catdds wi SHIGWO ~ 4/4225 cots ei $183.00 Lath 
Baébetter “O" © “DY | 8/4 ....cccceee 199.80 %x114—4" $’ S05 et ds 
1x 4,6 & 8", 10" & longer.$87.00 $82.00 $71.00 | Seumcrs— fp Moldings : ; 
ehanen nnd 1.00 86.00 75.00 Moldings 
1x10% “ 7 ‘ ‘ 00 92.00 80.00 8/4 seeeee weer eweeee seeecceces eee ewes - $245.00 1 ae ee 81 percent off 
1x13” and w 00 97.00 85.00 DIMENSION STOCK— 1° and and larger . 25 percent off 
eevee Rndet nude de sadete 
& longer ...........-. 95.00 90.00 78.00 | 1/2, 5/8, oe, walnut shorts 15-36” long. .$ 50.00 a 
8/4 and wider.........1.1 97:00 92.00 80. ‘ » walnut shorts 15-36” long. . 110.00 42 No sales reported ; ; Price brought forward. 
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SOME job to skid a 40-ft. 
butt log like this through 
the tangled jungle and up 
perpendicular mountains of 
the Pacific Coast country. 


Willamette Engineers and 
Willamette Logging Machin- 
ery made it commercially possible 
to put these and larger logs in the 
water at a profit. 


Our book on Western logging 
methods sent free on request. 


W ILLAMETTE 


Manutacturers of 
Logging Machinery 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 




















Results Bring Repeat Orders 


Hercules (Red Strand) Wire Rope is 
the most extensively used wire rope for 
logging because it is the most depend- 
able and durable. 


Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Chicago Denver 


New York San Francisco 











tectural and artistic 











Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


HE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
lences—as I as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 











the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 


If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 











FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., March 19.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
cedar products for the week ending March 19: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


aes a hd No.2 No.3’ 

CéBtr. CéBtr. 

ee $58 66 $45, 06 144x3....$56.50 ey 50 
ee 144x4.... 58.50 45.50 
LS ee 52. 50 rey 09 14 x6.... 55.50 45.50 

Slash Grain eee 
re $24.00 $22.00 7: - . -$39.50 $29.50 
SS ea 23.00 21.00 1%4x4.... 35.00 29.00 
See 25.00 238.00 144x6.... 38.50 31.00 
Vertical Grain Since 

236 236 end 2c O20. 42"... iaccet sed $: ped $40.00 
BGs: SA UR RUE ovin sree ba.bas woe-¥ 2.00 42.00 


Finish No. 2 Clear and Better aa or S4S 
$39.00 $33.00 
40.00 34 





.0 .00 
41.00 35.00 
43.00 37.00 
42.00 36.00 
43.00 37.00 
50.00 44.00 

Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV and Partition 
$23.50 $18.50 
5.50 21.50 
24.00 19.00 
26.00 23.50 

Drop Siding, Rustic 
a $19.00 $16.50 1x6...... $23.00 $20.50 
ae 22.00. 16.60.. In8...... 30.00 27.00 
Fir Battens 
bee res $0.75 Oy sacscse 95 
Sr RONG. oo eeueiees Oe ce ne 1.00 
Tog 
Aly POP TOUHAAG 6 oss sods cea bvewen nce $2.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
com com, com com. 
LS Se $15.00 $12.00 1% x8. eg 00 $14.00 
1x3 15.00 12:00 14x10... 17.00 14.00 
1x4 . J 10.00 14x12... 15.00 12.00 
ee 13.50 10.50 114x6. --. 15.50 12.50 
a 14.5 11.50 T4686... 16. 50 13.50 
ae 14.50 11.50 114x110... 16.50 13.50 
i} oe 15.00 12.00 1%x12 17.00 14.0 
Common Dimension Sisie, 12” 
2x3 & 2x4.$11.50 $ 8.50 | re $15.00 $12.00 
2x6 & 2x8. 11.00 8.00 2x16..... 16.00 13.00 
-- 4 | | a 12.00 9.00 i Pen 18.00 15.00 
<a 12.50 9.50 2x20..... 20.00 17.00 
yey ogee 2x4, S1iS1E 

Wan Wcisisier 50 $ 7.5 Bras sae $13.50 see 

BE wis 5.026 sit: 50 8:50 | eee 14.50 11 
| 12.50 9.50 82’....... 16.50 18. 30 


Common Planks and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 


SL OO Sr Sara $18.00 $15.00 
3x6, = BEG kang ees se eusece 17.50 14.50 
BN RS 56 659-550 56s Makers oea® 19.00 16.00 
3x10, 4319, Pee cise ceca ye aiie 20.00 17.00 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 

‘om. CO com. com. 
NG ns wate 22.00 $25. 18x18....$26.00 $29.00 
10x10 23.00 26.00 20x20.... 27.50 30.50 
14x14 - 23.50 26.50 22x22.... 29.50 32.50 
16x16 - 25.00 27.00 24x24.... 32.00 35.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12 
34 to 40’ .$25.00 $28.00 72 to 80’ .$51.00 $54.00 


42 to 50’. 31.00 34.00 82 to 90’ . 64.00 67.00 
52 to 60’ . 37.00 40.00 92 to 100’ 73.00 76.00 
62 to 70’ . 43.00 46.00 

Railroad Material 
6x8 ties, 
7x8 ties, 
7x9 ties, 


WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
$1S, or Shiplap 


0.1 No.2 

co com 

= BOGS. isch oS eee $16.00 $13.00 

Sere ee eee rere ee eee 14.00 11.00 

GR siete | ba ORGS ORM SE eS 14.50 11.50 

138 ie: UR rswemees mrmarpeereory. ns 15.50 12.50 

PO I Pere Te ee ee 16.00 13.00 

use BE china hep hes se aee ba 4 18.00 15.00 

Re Ge Ere ee ee 17.00 14.00 

pT a Oe Ss ere rere Pier ea 16.00 13.00 

DAR GG. DHS. v0 000050 30 cnesaeeee 16.50 13.50 

DAG ROG ABGUAS: bs.06%05 steer acne 17.50 14.50 
RED CEDAR— 

Common Boards and Shiplap 
ee $12.50 $ 9.50 1x10.....$14.00 $11.00 
ra 13.00 10.00 ix12..... 14.50 11.50 
ee 14.00 11.00 

Flume Stock 
poi 1 =. No.1 Sel. 
23.00 1x10 $20.00 $25.00 
196; 2% 18.06 BRO. c:0.03 f g 
See Poe 9.00 06 $33.0 00 1x12..... 20.00 25.00 








SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 21.—The following 
are average prices, — base, quoted on. 
hardwoods on ae 1: 


5/446/4 8/4 
QUARTERED WHITE OA 
8 el Q 185 35 "125 


38 #108 190: 
MOIOCED cv ccccce 135. 
No. 1 com..... 108 tio 115. 
No. 2 com..... 80@ 85. 
Sound ae ‘ 65@ 70 


QUARTERED RED 0 
rae ~ 330 Be” swelccc’  <veQicw.s 
No. 1 com..... ES Se oe 
No. 2 com..... 50 GO vec Geee cocQoe. 
ee WHITE AND RED 0AK— 


seeceeees 115@120 130@185 
ts ....... 85@ 95 95@105 


1380@135. 
Selec 95@105. 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 70 75@ 85 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 50@ 55 50@ 60 
No. 3 com..... 25@ 80 380@ 85 40@ 45 
Sound wormy.. 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 665. 


PorpLaR— 
FAS 
Saps & selects. 90 
No. 1 com..... 7% 
No. 2 com..... 45 
Panel and wide 
No. 1 18 to 
BS” wcccscce 180Q190 
Boxboards 13 to 
17” .......- 185@145 
— eee 


eo nagiedacs 1s a= 1” 
No. 1 com..... 


seseeee 135@145 150 155@160- 
100 ito 105@110 

90 85@ 95 

55 55@ 60 


195 @205. 
o0e@.n. 
130@135 
0@ 
50@ 55 


140@150 
95@100 


No. 2 com..... 
BircH— 
eee 
aw 
No. 2 com..... 
BEECH— 

Cf er 

No..1 com..... Ha 138 
No. 2 com..... 40 
CHESTNUT— 

WAS. cocccecns Ge 
No. 1 com..cce F 
No. 8.com..... 2 
Sound wormy.. 4 
WHITE ASH— 


2% 
Bee 
#8 
ce Hg 
Noo 1 ‘coli... ‘ne a ing 8 
g 
g 


‘BO 18 
Bae 
"og 89 
1. 
108 
1% 135 
108 


No. 2 com..... 385@ 40 
Hickory— 
F eietetteee sesEees 1s 145 
No. 1 COM..cce vec Qees 1° 
NO. BD COMeccrcse cooQPoce 
MAPLE— 
BAS .coccogee 110@115 3 
No. 1 com..... 65@ 75 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 
WALNUT— 
WAS + 00creve~ 30 255 260@265 275@280 
No. 1 com..... 170 175@180 1s "— 
No. 2 com..... 70 T0@ 75 
GumM— 
Qtrd. red FAS..... 110 115 
Qtrd. No. 1 com.... 69 72 
Plain red ‘FAS..... 85 95 98 
Plain red No. 1 com. 52 62 65 
Sa boxboards 13 to 78 
Sap FAS 6 & wider. 45 50 538 
Sap No. 1 com..... 33 37 89 
Sap No. 2 com..... 25 28 28 
CoTTONWwooD— 
FAS 6 & wider.... 58 63 ee 
NO. 2 OOMinecésccce 45 50 o 
ie See 87 39 ee 
Boxboards— 
13 to 17”....+46- 100 ae 
© to 187. wccsece 80 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 19.—Eastern prices, new 
pack, f.o.b. mill, are: 


5 Bundles 


RITE-GRADE INSPECTED-— 4 Bundles 

PORtPA BUALS G68, o05 cscctes $1.80@1.85 $2.25@2.30 
SOXUTA WtATS Fer: oc cs've dos 1.90@1.95 2.40@2.45 
PURI “CIDATS  ceccccesccbax 2.25@2.30 2.75@2.85 
POPTRCES. Gad: o.oo oc occne ness 3.00@3.10 3.75@3.80 
ONCOL 5 sais wns hea tees Ses 2.95@3.05 ....@.... 
POMOCUONA’ o.0\6.50.05%b00008% SiT6QS8O cn Gi... 


STANDARD STOCK 
FIRST GRADES— 







WOStPA. StATe 6<2 2... ces nic $1.75@1.80 $2.20@2.25 
Extra stars 5-2 eeeeee 1.85@1.90 2.35@2.40 
Extra clears .... . 2.15@2.20 2.70@2.75 
Perfects 5-2 . . 2.90@3.00 3.60@3.75 
Eurekas ..... er os DORR OD  xecd ccs 
PGPTCCUORS | cc cccicctrivcoae 3.60@3.65 ....@.... 


STANDARD STOCK 
SECOND GRADES— 
«.-$ .60@ .65 


Common stars 6-2 . $ .70@ .75 
80@ .85 


Common stars 5-2 .. -65@ .70 ‘ . 

Common clears ..... - 1.10@1.20 1.30@1.40 

Common eurekas ... ae OF a ae 

Common perfections ...... Bo 3 ee Soe 
BriTIsH COLUMBIA STock 

, \wWboc ones isscaesd $2.75@2.85 $3.35@3.45 

Eurekas - 3.50@3.60 ....@.... 


Perfections +. SURED | ccantn as 
XX 5-2, 16 - 1.75@1.85  2.20@2.30 
XX eurekas ........ pe MeDOEPECIO co cbeeiee 
XX perfections ..... rye Sy) Soo OR 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., March 22.—The following 
prices paid for yard item, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 
High Low  vailing 
Price Price’ Price 
Flooring 
1 x 4 No. 2 clear V.G. - po $45.50 $49.00 
Oe S. ViGh. 0s caccee 21.00 waes's 
No. 2 & Better 8.G 34:00 20.00 
as Ws oe éneses 6.00 wauas 
1 x 6 No. 2&Better 8.G. 27.00 Geldte 
We SD TGR. vviances 7.00 25.00 
pping 
No. 2 & Better Clear...... $67.00 $60.00 
Finish 
eel S smmerrer rc $53.00 $41.00 evaue 
Celling 
54x 4” No. 2 & Better ...$23.00 $18.50 
ey epee 18.50 12.50 
1 x 4” No. ; & Better ... 24.00 19.00 ae 
We BS cccdevccccues 15.75 Ae ‘ 
Drop Siding 
1x6 ~ 2 & Better .. hig 5 25 et 00 $25.00 
wr eeor lesen 8.50 17.50 tenis 
; - aia and OT og No, 1 
2 = Sand IC" oa cidvcvcvccs ery 50 7. 50 $12.50 
RSG levewiewscmanacs 16.00 13.00 13.00 
pee, No. 1 S& 
(et oe: FS ree $11.50 : 8.50 $11.50 
pl and Small Timbers 
4x 4”, 12 to 16’ S4S_ ...$20.50 6 00 $16.50 
3 x12”, 12 to 16’ S4S_ ... 19.00 8.00 aaa 
Timbers, 32’ and eae 
OD 6; GES - recscecssicee $24.00 $18.00 etese 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 23.—The following are 
the Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


1x4” No. 1 clear 
No. 2 pened 


No. 3 ¢ 
1x8 and 1 
No. 








clear 
Slash Grain Flooring 

1x4” No. 2 clear and better.............. 22.00 
a 7 eee 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better.............. 25.00 
eS GR. incueaeese edteccceccce MEO 

Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better...... --- 65.00 

Finish 
No. 2 clear and better............ eéecegen Gee 
Celling 

56x4” No. 2 ng and rennin Evedvenee 21.00 
i x ee eae éetCewnees 15.00 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better. Seheedhoewee 22.00 
NOLS CHE: cass oko o caedo acess 17.00 

Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6” No. 2 —_ WEG BOCOO ic a oa hin essa 21.00 
We: GHEE ChE Cadwe caceeceVentc wuts 15.00 

Miscellaneous Items 

Dimension, off Rati B list... cc ciicccccceccs 7.00 
Boards, off Rail B list.......... see 6.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list. « an 
6x6” and larger timbers, off Rail B list..... 4.00 


Logs 
Fir, $20; $16; $12. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., March 23.—The following are 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 





I, Ste oe oa et Ccdicecedcoucecahces $68.00 
PE OE Ria 6s one nee mmeceme nes 55.00 
ECON GINO | SO 6.c oe h.bvce eiWew ads cus 30.00 
er rrrr rr es fe 32.00 
pear Pe eer rier Pe ree ren ee eee 5.00 

Factory stock, . Arete Lee 

1% to1%” 
33f'ts agrees 

Common rough dimension............0000. 20.00 
BIOE SOMO, MO nn ccas deve ccboseasceves 16.00 
en ort rer 18.00 





The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, March 19.—Things are looking 
a little brighter in the export trade just now. 
China, Japan and Australia have been increasing 
their purchases somewhat. The Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co. sold 3,000,000 feet during 
the week. There are some inquiries for fir cross 
ties floating around, with a possibility that some 
more will be purchased for Egypt. British Colum- 
bia manufacturers have been bidding at higher 
prices than those made by producers on this side 
of the line, 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 50 





NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, March 23.—Demand for northern pine 
in Chicago territory seems to have slowed down 
somewhat of late, doubtless on account of the 
prospective lower freight rates from the Inland 
Empire, which retailers expect will force addi- 
tional readjustments in the prices of northern 
pine. However, the northern pine market re- 


* mains firm, especially on account of the small 


stocks on hand, which iganufacturers say will 
not begin to meet the demand after spring trade 
has fully opened up. This low stock, declare the 
millmen, will prevent any further material price 
declines this spring. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 21.—Mills in this 
territory report a little improvement in the retail 
yard demand, tho nothing to indicate any general 
revival of building. Industries as yet are buy- 
ing very little, tho prospects are for early re- 
sumption of activity by the sash and door trade. 
Yards are ordering as yet only to take care of 
early orders and keep their stocks balanced up. 
Mills are preparing to resume sawing and April 
will see them all running on full summer sched- 
ule, it is expected. Old lumber stocks are not 
heavy, in spite of slow trade since last summer. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 23.—The northern pine 
trade is not showing much activity. Very little 
is being done in crating stock and prices have 
lately shown a decline. The whole market feels 
the effects of the general depression and scarcely 
any buying is done for future needs. While the 
mills have no large stocks on hand, some of the 
yards have more lumber than they expected to 
have at the opening of spring and some conces- 
sions are being made in most grades. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 21.—A gen- 
eral improvement has been noted all along the 
line during the last week, but dealers are not 
getting the business they expected. Prices are 
holding firm on the readjusted schedules. While 
some of the wholesale yards have decidedly 
broken stocks, they are not in a position to 
bring forward any great amount of lumber with 
the opening of navigation, and the impression 
prevails that supplies will continue short until 


the new cut is ready for shipment late in the 


summer. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—Dimension contin- 
ues dull, as the building strike here continues, 
but there is quite a little inquiry for dimension 
for housing projects in some mill towns in this 
State. Prices for dimension are fairly firm at: 
8-inch and under, $50; 9-inch, $51; 10-inch, $52; 
12-inch, $54. Random shows a general tendency 
toward strength. There is slightly more demand. 
Probably the increasing firmness in Canadian is 
due to demand from the mother country. Prices 
current for random are: 2x3 to 2x7, $36 to $38; 
2x8, $40 to $43; 2x10, $45 to $47; 2x12, $46 to 
$48; covering boards, 5 inches and up, $39 to 
$40; matched, clipped, $45 to $46. Covering 
boards are weak and it is very hard to sell the 


matched. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, March 23.—The market for white 
cedar products in this territory is very dull and 
featureless. Some orders for poles are being 
placed, but the aggregate is small. However, 
a good spring trade in this product is expected. 
Posts are selling hardly at all, whereas stocks 
are quite heavy. White cedar shingles also are 
very slow sellers, on account of the competition 
of red cedars. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 21.—Producers here 
are finding considerable competition in the pole 
business from western red cedar, which is held 
in surplus and is being sacrificed to move stocks. 
They have no large pole stocks, and owing to 
curtailed winter production, white cedar supplies 
will be under normal. Minnesota camps cut 
about two-thirds as much stock as usual and 
ran strongly to pulpwood. Post trade still is 
quiet, with some improvement in retail trade 


demands. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago, March 23.—The industrial situation 
in this territory is still very dull, which means 
that the hardwood trade is likewise. Upper 
grades have shown a strengthening tendency of 
late, on account of the steady depletion of sup- 
plies, due to prolonged nonproduction, but low- 
ers seem to get a bit weaker each week. In 
fact, so little business is being transa.ted just 
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now that it is difficult, if not impossible, to ascer- 
tain just what the market is. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 21.—Wholesalers 
here say spring production of northern hard- 
wood will be far below normal. Stocks are not 
moving at the usual spring rate. There has 
been some little activity in lower grades, but 
factory buying of upper grades of hardwood is 
at a low ebb. Mills in this region are planning 
on much less than the usual spring production. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—A slight im- 
provement in the hardwood trade has been noted 
in the last week, with prices on uppers a little 
firmer. Common grades, however, continue weak 
and in most cases are selling below cost of pro- 
duction. Indications favor a little more demand 
than there has been since the first of the year, 
but not anything like a normal demand until 
the latter half of the year. There still are a 
good many bargain hunters in the market. A 
good many of them are interested in flooring 
and finish, but these items are not so easy to 
get on a bargain basis. 


Alexandria, La., March 22.—Inquiry continues 
to improve, but large orders are scarce. . Such 
orders as have been taken are for upper grades. 
It appears that lower grades find no demand. 
Some lumber is moving for export. Prices are 
firm and uppers tend to advance. 


New Orleans, La., March 21.—The tone of 
market comment is more cheerful, tho there is 
variance of opinion as to whether there has 
been any noteworthy improvement of actual de- 
mand. Prices are still off, with considerable 
spread on some items. Production likewise is 
much below normal, altho mills here and there 


are reported as preparing to resume on or about 
April 1. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 23.—The market in hard- 
woods shows much variation in prices and almost 
every wood is thus affected. Mills are in some in- 
stances making quotations which are consider- 
ably above those asked by the local yards, so 
that wholesalers are disinclined to add to their 
stocks unless they find a bargain. Trade is slow, 
altho the inquiry is a little better than a few 
weeks ago. 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—An encouraging im- 
provement is reported by the majorityof the deal- 
ers tho business is far below normal. Consumers, 
particularly manufacturers, are beginning to in- 
quire and to stock up. As arule orders are rather 
small. The trade is rather unevenly distributed, 
but not so much as it was. The furniture people 
are buying better and the piano people are start- 
ing in to purchase a little. The chairmakers and 
musical instrument people are not heavy pur- 
chasers. There is no business with the railroads 
or with the auto body people yet. No export 
business is stirring. More demand seems to be 
in FAS than in the common grades. Accumula- 
tion seems to be chiefly in the latter. There is 
some little demand for poplar for machinery and 
for specialty box work. Oak is not moving very 
fast. Prices current are: Inch FAS quartered 
white oak, $160 to $175; plain, $105 to $120; pop- 
lar, $130 to $135; white ash, $120 to $130; bass- 
wood, $120 to $125; beech, $95 to $105; red birch, 
$150 to $160; sap, $125 to $135; maple, $110 to 
$120. 


Baltimore, Md., March 21.—Expectations of a 
recovery have hardly. been borne out, tho the 
trade is not wholly without gains. The mills still 
show a disposition to hold down the output. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 21.—There is a good 
run of inquiries for hardwoods. The feature of 
the last week has been the increase in inquiries 
from manufacturing concerns. Retail stocks are 
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rather light. Factories making boxes and furni- 
ture are buying to a certain extent and the same 
is true of implement concerns. Coffin and trunk 
manufacturers are also in the market. Railroads 
show a disposition to buy ties. Prices are fair- 
ly steady at former levels. Prices of oak at the 
Ohio River are: 
No.1 No. 2 No. 8 
FAS common common common 
Quartered $170 $100 $65 ey 
Plain..... 120 60 45 $30 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 22.—The hardwood 
market remains quiet and unpromising. In- 
quiries are somewhat better, but actual orders 
are for small lots. Prices are irregular. There 
has been no general cutting of quotations and 
any sizable order would find the sellers disposed 
to get their price. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, March 23.—The hemlock market re- 
mains dull and without feature, the sale of this 
wood in this territory being strictly limited by 
the competition of southern pine, which is sell- 
ing at prices which the hemlock manufacturers 
claim they can not meet. 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—The hemlock mar- 
ket remains dull. The demand ‘for dimension and 
heavy mill timbers is very dull. Boards, eastern 
clipped, 10 to 16 feet, tho quoted up to $40, sell 
for $38; and in the case of the shorter lengths, 
sometimes at $37 and $36. The random may be 
had for $35 and $36. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 21.—Hemlock 
dealers are encouraged by the toning up of de- 
mand. Retailers show greater interest in making 
purchases and the trade is finding an increasing 
demand. No change in quotations is reported. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 23.—The western hem- 
lock mills have been making some reductions of 
late and the base is now about $35.25. It is 
claimed by millmen that a fair amount of lum- 
ber has been moved at the reduction, but there 
is little or no increase noticed at the local yards. 
All the buying is done in a cautious manner. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., March 19.—The fir market is 
depressed and lifeless. A concession in freight 
rates and the near approach of spring are two 
factors that ordinarily would lead at once to 
increased business; but today they are without 
effect other than to give an improved tone to the 
situation. There is practically no market, and 
such sales as are made cover a considerable 
spread in prices. 


Portland, Ore., March 19.—The volume in busi- 
ness of Pacific Northwest lumber continues com- 
paratively light, but an increase is looked for 
shortly, as lower transcontinental rail rates be- 
come effective March 31. Fir showed further 
reduction in prices on such items as siding and 
timbers. There is practically nothing being done 
in logs, quotations being nominal, with top at 
$20 for fir. 


Chicago, March 23.—Trade in Douglas fir is 
strictly limited in Chicago territory by the se- 
vere competition from southern pine. Prices in 
the meanwhile continue to fluctuate widely, to 
such an extent that a market level can hardly 
be said to prevail. Distributers are hopeful, 
however, expecting lower freights from the 
Coast soon, to place west Coast products on a 
more nearly competitive basis with southern 
pine, and also expecting an early spurt in build- 
ing construction and consequently in lumber 
consumption which will lessen the pressure from 
southern pine sources and thereby make an inlet 
for Douglas fir. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—Demand for fir 
is reported to be picking up again and sales 
agents expect that with reduced rail rates in 
effect trade will pick up sharply. Prices on 
some items of uppers are firmer now than for 
some time. No change is shown in commons, 
however. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 23.—While but little busi- 
ness is being done in fir, the wholesalers are 
hopeful that freight rate reductions will permit 
them to take orders again. There is so much 
competition that only a fraction of the former 
business can be done. Prices are weak and un- 
settled. 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—The market is quiet; 
in fact, almost dull, and the tone is rather weak. 
Prices current here are: Flooring, vertical 


grain, 1x4, No. 1, $72 to $73; No. 2, $69 to $71; 
partition, No. 2 clear, %x3%, $43 to $45. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, March 23.—Not much business in 
western pines has been transacted during the 
last week. Some of the millwork concerns show 
a desire to put in some stock, in view of the 
great amount of figuring on building construc- 
tion which is going on thruout this territory and 
which promises to result in at least a fair volume 
of work this spring, but are holding off in ex- 
pectation of lower freight rates from the Inland 
Empire soon. Immediately after a decrease in 
freight rates, such as is expected, there is likely 
to be a decided upturn to the western pines 
market, distributers say, as the needs unques- 
tionably are heavy. 





Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—Some_ sales 
agents report a much better demand for white 
pine finish and shop lumber, but there doesn’t 
appear to be much interest in commons. Sugar 
pine is hard to get. There also is a good demand 
for uppers from the Inland Empire. The supply 
of transit cars is small. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 23.—Trade is still dull 
in the California pines and prices have generally 
shown a decline, except in clear sugar pine, 
stocks of which are unusually small. Mill pro- 
duction is so low that buyers have to depend 
largely on yard stocks, which is likely to result 
before very long in a stiffening of prices. 


REDWOOD 


San Francisco, Marth 19.—Redwood manu- 
facturers report an increased demand from the 
California yards, as resumption of building will 
necessitate replenishing stocks. The present 
prices enable redwood siding to be used in com- 
petition with fir and pine. Eastern business has 
improved a little and orders are being filled 
promptly. Production is gradually increasing. 
Redwood shingles are not in great demand as 
far as green stock is concerned, but there is 
some movement of kiln dried shingles. 


Chicago, March 23.—The redwood market con- 
tinues dull, but there are numerous inquiries, 
both from industrial and retail sources, which 
cause distributers to look for an early expan- 
sion of actual business. There is some call 
from the country yards for siding, but the aggre- 
gate is only small. Prices are held very firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—A better inquiry 


& + 
ior enon repited ane Ine California Redwood 





a favorite with the buyers. 


SOUTHERN PINE —— 


Produced too slowly ever to decay.” — WORDSWORTH. 
Chicago, March 23.— Retailers from various : 
sections thruout this territory who have been in , aad by Ya lst, 1< r 
Chinaats dutten the inet tae Weaken hewe the oi- Endurance is aged into California Redwood. 
most unanimous report to make that business is ~ e ~ er 
good and that the immediate future looks very The home built of this rot-and-fire-resisting 
encouraging. A great deal of figuring is being 


done everywhere, and it looks as if much of it 


wood will long keep its appearance of new- 
will soon develop into contracts. The retailers 


say that they are moving out lumber right along, ~ ‘ ‘ > rativ j 
and the wonder is that this is not being reflected Ness. A natural presery ative mM the wood 
in the wholesale trade. However, retail stocks ee ne " ~~ P Dh ta 
are undergoing depletion, and altho the dealers makes it unusually resistant to rot and decay 7 
are extremely cautious and.will be slow in com- a : : s 2 - 
mitting themselves, indications are that they will i he absence of pitch and resin gives it ex cep- 
soon be on the market for considerable quantities. 2 . wer aie = 
In the meanwhile the southern pine market re- tional fire-resisting qualities as well. Exposure 
mains quite dull and values are unsettled. : 5 

= —— on to heat, cold, dryness or moisture does not 

y, Mo., March 22.—Various sales ” 1 

managers report a better tone to the southern afttec r be N y y Sea- 
meoreee ee Se ae ee eee affect Redwood, because when properly sea 
volume of business, however, is still not large . oc ar . bd > , 
enough to strengthen prices, altno there is be- soned 1t W ill not crack, shrink or W arp. 
“ss >> caer gaa” Sag a scarcity of finish 
an oO. imension. The buyers appear to be ? av f i i < 
playing the right hand side of the list strongest, Write today tor interesting booklets on the 
and for that reason most of the items on the ° > % % d d ‘ ’ coc t 
left hand side are weak. There also is reported various uses of Re wood, mentioning uses 1n 
to be a better inquiry than for several weeks and r ° 
trade in the Southwest is picking up. Usually which interested. 


two-thirds of the business in this market is with 
west side yards and one-third with the east 
side. Early this season the conditions were 


reversed, but sales managers now say sales are REDWOOD SALES COMPANY 


about on a 50-50 basis, with the southwestern de- 





mand growing. It is reported here that consid- 216 PINE STREET 
erable railroad business is in prospect when SAN FRANCISCO 
financial conditions ease up a little. The indus- ; . 
trial demand is also showing signs of reviving Exclusive Eastern representative of the 
and there is some new inquiry coming in from Sollowing mills: 
that source. . = 
i umber Compan Holmes Eureka Lumber Co. 

St. Louis, Mo., March 21.—There has come a Sopehte Redweed ce. Little River Redwood Co. 
considerable improvement in the demand for E. J. Dodge Company Nentieetteta talweed Ca 
dimension and in prices in Nos. 1 and 2. The Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Co. sane ahem neans Gem ast aaa 
larger mills have very little dimension on hand, Hobbs Wall & Company San Vincente Lumber Co. 


and wholesalers here are advising the smaller _ ereemmeten ra dR RS RAT NL LNT I 
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mills to ship such stock, finding a good demand 
for it. Plenty of inquiries are being received, 
and the number of orders being placed is encour- 
aging. Dealers insist on immediate shipment. 





New Orleans, La., March 21.—Reports here 
indicate a slight decline in volume of orders for 
last week as compared with the week preceding, 
and a similar decline in production, bringing 
the two very close to a parity. Shipments on 
the comparative showing about held their own. 
Inquiry is reported brisk, retailers evincing a 
greater interest but still being disposed, per- 
haps, to “look about and shop around” before 
placing orders. Prices on certain of the items 
which have been featured in the recent call are 
said to be firmer. The buying for railroad ac- 
count is disappointing. 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—It is very hard to 
sell anything and orders are few and small. 
There is an improvement over a month ago, 
however. Prices are irregular and uncertain. 
There is hardly any flooring or partition moving. 
Retailers are waiting for prices to settle and for 
the building boom predicted to follow settlement 
of the building strike. Prices current are: 
Flooring, A rift, $72 to $80; B rift, $67.50 to $70; 
C rift, $52 to $67; No. 2 common rift, $35 to $41; 
B&better flat, $42 to $49; partition B&better, 
11/16, $45 to $50. 


Baltimore, Md., March 21.—The trade remains 
quiet but materially larger requirements appear 
to be a development of the near future. Stocks 
are not excessive. The number of Georgia pine 
men who feel disposed to augment their hold- 
ings seems to be on the increase. 


Buffalo, N. Y. March 23.—There is an unusu- 
ally small amount of southern pine business and 
wholesalers see little prospect of early improve- 
ment. The only way that orders can be taken 
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Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 
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tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. 
useful in figuring barns. 
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is to quote an extremely low price, and that 
frequently fails, as a good deal of lumber is 
being offered by mills at less than cost of pro- 
duction. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, March 22.—Dullness still per- 
vades the southern pine market and building 
prospects are less promising. The peak scale 
is still in existence and builders are not disposed 
to go ahead. 


Columbus, Ohio, March 21.—The southern pine 
trade is still rather quiet. Buying is restricted 
to immediate needs. Dealers are placing in- 
quiries. Retail stocks are only fair. Prices are 
still irregular and there is a wide spread. Some 
cheap stocks are offered. Transit cars are numer- 


ous. 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—The North Carolina 
pine market is slow to improve. Rough edge is 
moving slowly and is offered at $51.50 to $60. 
Roofers are fairly active, tho trade in them is 
really below normal There has been a little stiff- 
ening in roofers. Less of. the very cheap ones 
are being sold. People are sometimes skeptical 
as to quality. Prices generally for good stock 
are $30 and _ 50. There are some sales at 
less. 





Baltimore, Md., March 21.—Even tho the out- 
look appears decidedly uneertain, local require- 
ments have begun to assert themselves. The 
returns are not attractive, but a very distinct 
increase in business over some months ago 
is being reported by various concerns here. The 
builders as well as the box makers are buying 
with greater freedom. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 23.—Less strength is 
now shown in North Carolina pine, in some 
grades at least, than several weeks ago. Six- 
inch roofers have been quoted here lately at 
$27, or about $2 less than was formerly re- 
ported: An even lower figure has been made at 
times. Business is in much smaller volume than 
usual at this season, tho a little more active 
than a few weeks ago. 


2 CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 21.—Further price 
reductions were announced last week by one 
large concern, the cuts being made, it is sug- 
gested, to meet competition of other woods. It 
is thought that the new concessions may stimu- 
late demand, which has remained fairly steady, 
tho very limited in volume, for weeks. Today’s 
reports indicate a pick-up of demand. Definite 
information regarding the range and extent of 
the new price concessions was not obtained. Car 
supply is reported ample and shipments prompt. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 21.—The following de- 
clines are reported in the market for cypress 
(Gulf coast stock): Factory selects and shop, 
$10; box, $5; peck, $3; 1-inch finish, A and B, 
$20; C and select common, $15; lath, $1; A and 
B bevel siding, $10; C, $7, and D, $8; molding, 
10 percent. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—Manufacturers 
are well prepared to take care of orders now, 
most of them reporting well assorted stocks. 
Business is continuing a slight improvement, 
tho the demand is confined to mixed cars. The 
industrial inquiry gives promise of producing 
some business. Prices here are firm. 


Alexandria, La., March 22.—A gradual im- 
provement is noted in the cypress market, altho 
production now exceeds the demand. Some 
straight cars are being exported, but the bulk 
of the domestic demand is for mixed cars. Prices 
are firm. 





Boston, Mass., March 23.—Cypress is very dull 
and the only improvement noted, and that is a 
slight one, is with the manufacturing consumers. 
The retailers are holding off. There is still 
some concession making. There is more inter- 
est in the better grades than in the cheaper. 
Prices current are, tho they are sometimes 
shaded: FAS, 4/4, $113 to $128; 8/4, $124.50 to 
$142; selects, 4/4, $90 to $105; 8/4, $103.50 to $120; 
shop, 4/4, $63 to $72; 5/4, 6/4, $73 to $82. 


Baltimore, Md., March 21.—Cypress inquiry is 
rather more active and a larger number of orders 
are coming out. The movement, however, still 
leaves much to be: desired. Stocks held here are 
very small. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 23.—The cypress demand 
has not shown any improvement of late, and all 
buyers are holding off. Prices are not as strong 
as a little while ago. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., March 19.—Red cedar shingles 
are soft, with the peculiar condition that the 
undertone is somewhat improved on account of 
reduced freight rates effective next month. Mills 
are holding stock until after the new tariffs go 
into effect, but there is a tendency in some 
quarters to take on some cheap business, altho 
wholesalers are finding difficulties in filling or- 
ders of that kind. There seems to be little 
chance of further softening. Not to exceed 50 
percent of the Washington mills are running, and 
a few more British Columbia mills are down this 
week. Shingle logs are featureless, on the $15 
base. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 21.—Wholesale trade 
is a little better but not enough to take up the 
slack in the market, and prices are again some- 
what off. Further curtailment of mill produc- 
tion is expected. Stars; square pack, are quoted 
here at $1.92. Wholesalers are urging the trade 
to buy on the ground that the market is not 
likely to show any lower level. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22.—Shingle demand 
shows little change, the volume of buying about 
equaling shipments, tho there has been some 
decline in the number of transit cars recently, 
due apparently to the possibility of a freight 
rate reduction. Quotations here today range 
around $2.20 for stars and $2.60 for clears, thou- 
sand pack, Coast basis. The demand for siding 
shows a little improvement and mixed cars sell 
readily. Lath also are in better demand. South- 
ern pine is quoted at $3.15 and fir on the same 
basis. 





St. Louis, Mo., March 21.—The market for 
shingles is slightly improved, the price here be- 
ing $2.20 for stars and $2.60 for clears, Pacific 
coast base. 


New Orleans, La., March 21.—Slightly im- 
proved call for cypress shingles and lath is noted, 
tho demand is still much below normal. Mixed 
car orders are predominant, tho occasional 
straight cars of shingles are booked. 


Buffalo, N. Y., March 23.—A little further de- 
cline in shingles has been recorded during the 
last week and extra clears are quoted at $4.61, 
with stars at $4.08. The retailers are ordering in 
as small quantities as possible, so that the vol- 
ume of buying is not making any gain to 
speak of. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., March 21.—With 
new building under way and greater activities 
promised for the early spring, retailers show a 
greater disposition to secure shingles. Orders 
are being booked with greater frequency than at 
any time since last season. There was no mate- 
rial change in prices last week. 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—Lath prices are 
irregular and subject to changes. There is hardly 
any demand for lath from the retailers here, 
but there is more demand and more inquiry 
from outside points south. Prices: 1%-inch, $8; 
15g-inch, $9. The market is quite a little firmer. 
There is little demand for shingles. The market 
is generally firm in tone, tho there is talk of 
cuts in whites to below $6. Prices generally 
current: Whites, extras, $6.50 to $7.50; clears, $6 
to $7. Prices of reds are as before. Furring is 
dull, and 2-inch sells at $40 to $42; 3-inch at $38. 
No clapboards are being offered. 





Baltimore, Md., March 21.—H. B. Short 6 by 
20 cypress shingles have been marked down some 
$4, to $23.50 for hearts and $18 for saps, with 
other brands and grades also lower. The re- 
duction, moreover, has not served to make the 
demand more active. Lath are also lower. 
Southern pine are quoted at $5.50, with cypress 
and spruce around $9 and $10. 





Columbus, Ohio, March 21.—There is more 
strength developing in the shingle market. This 
is due to the dealers coming into the market. 
Retail stocks are generally low. Shipments are 
not large. Prices are fairly steady at previous 
levels. The lath trade is becoming more active: 
and prices show a tendency to advance. 
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LUTHER POMEROY GRAVES, son of a well 
known former Buffalo lumberman, was shot by 
unknown assailants on the night of March 17 
and died the following morning in the General 
Hospital. In the hope of saving his life trans- 
fusion of blood was tried, his brother, Chester 
W. Graves, furnishing the blood, but the opera- 
tion was unavailing. The motive of the crime 
was apparently robbery, tho no clue to the crim- 
inals has been found. Rewards of $6,000 have 
been offered by citizens and the Yale Alumni 
Association for the arrest and conviction of the 
murderers. 

Mr. Graves was 28 years old and unmarried. 
He was a graduate of Yale, class of 1916, and saw 
service in the world war, enlisting Jan. 6, 1918. 
After the war he became assistant to the super- 
intendent of the Linde Air Products Co., of 
Buffalo. The father, Luther P. Graves, was 
connected with the firm of Graves, Manbert & 
George, and the brother, Chester W. Graves, is 
now treasurer of that concern. A mother and 
several other brothers and sisters also survive. 
The funeral was largely attended, many of the 
lumber offices being represented. 


CORNELIUS D. DANAHER, president of the 
Danaher Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash.,- and 
one of the most prominent timber owners and 
mill operators of the Pacific Northwest, was 
drowned in Commencement Bay, his body being 
found on March 16, as announced in a brief tele- 
gram in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of last week. 
It is believed that Mr. Danaher committed sui- 
cide, tho no plausible reasen for such an act has 
been discovered. His family life is said to have 
been a poy | happy one and financially he was 
reputed to be one of the wealthiest timber own- 
ers on the coast. Tho the Danaher mill has shared 
the depression in the lumber market it has 
operated continuously and Mr. Danaher was 
more optimistic than many of his fellow lumber 
operators. On the afternoon of his death, Mr. 
Danaher talked with Mr. Dickman and Everett 
G. Griggs, and both say that he seemed in good 
spirits at that time. 

Mr. Danaher was born in Kenosha, Wis., 64 
years ago. During his boyhood the family moved 
to Ludington, Mich., where his father was a 





partner in the firm of the Danaher-Melindy Co. 
A few years later Mr. Danaher, with his brother 
James, was taken into the firm which operated 
successfully until 1893, when the Danaher 
Brothers purchased the Dollarville timber hold- 
ings in_northern Michigan, which they manu- 
factured for ten years. During this time the 
family resided in Chicago, where Mr. Danaher 
was prominent in financial circles. He later 
purchased large timber holdings in California and 
Washington, and in 1906 organized the C. D. 
Danaher Pine Co., of Camino, Calif., and the 
Danaher Lumber Co., of Tacoma. Since 1906 
Mr. Danaher had made his home in Tacoma. 

He is survived by a widow, three daughters, 
two brothers and two sisters. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 23.—J. L. Proctor 
and others have purchased hardwood timber lands 
on North Fork river and Big Cowan Creek in 
Letcher county. Development will be started in 
spring, it is announced. Stickley & English, of 
Sergent, Ky., also closed deals on hardwood timber 
near Thornton on Thornton Creek. Installation of 
mills will be undertaken at once. The Imperial 
Elkhorn Coal Co, has purchased 200 acres of timber 
from George Brown at Sergent, lying along the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 23.—The Wilson & 
Greene Lumber Co., of this city, has taken an un- 
usual line of defense in the suit brought — it 
involving a $7,386 promissory note. The Syracuse 
concern charges that the Cadillac State Bank, of 
Cadillac, Mich., entered into a “collusive agree- 
ment” with a Michigan lumber concern for the 
purpose of “evading any defense which might 
exist’? to the pending action. The note was orig- 
inally given to the firm of Cobbs & Mitchell 
(Ine.) of Cadillac, Mich., as payment on ship- 
ments of flooring upon the guaranty, so it is al- 
leged, against any decline in prices. Prices 
dropped, however, and the Syracuse company 
claims to have lost $7,500 on the shipment. The 
note was presented for payment and went to pro- 
test. Then suit was brought in the name of the 
Michigan bank as present holder. 








GRAND Rapips, Micu., March 23.—The Thom 
son-Wells Lumber Co. has begun suit in circuit 
court here against the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Co., alleging that the company agreed 
to carry saw logs for a certain rate and then 
charged a higher rate. The complainant states 
that the road collected $1,022 more than the price 
would have been under the agreed rate. 


New OrwLrANS, La., March 21.—Louis C. 
Carvalho (Inc.), of this city, has filed suit in 
the district court for $25,242, naming as de- 
fendants Anna Augusta = and eight others 
comprising a business firm located in Portugal. 
The petition alleges that the defendants contracted 
to purchase a quantity of hoop steel, staves and 
lumber and later ordered the shipment suspended. 





Wood Work to Order 


MOULDINGS TURNINGS HANDLES 
PLUGS WEDGES 
Knocked Down Frames of Every Description 


Special Parts for Toys and Novelties 


Send Samples or Sketches for Prices. 


~ Star Wood Products Co., Inc.  wtivinett By. 











THERE’S A MARKET FOR 





tters 


Ten of the largest rail syst in the United Stat d Canada 
are using our weg heme Sealees auch hm oa tod a ready 
market, 


LAST LONGER—LOOK BETTER—LESS EXPENSIVE 





_ Write for Particulars 


E. M. LONG & SONS, Cadiz, Ohio 














, thesupply of good durable tim- 
Wood D e€cays. ber is diminishing year by year. 


Decay starts from the outside it is The best method for the protection of 
caused by fungi and many forms of wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
insect life. liable wood preserative. 


“CRE -WOOD” 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


. f the Forest 
Forest Products Laboratories prodicte Chantal Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 











‘ Cutters Logging Shoes 


We have made them for 40 years. 





We know what you want 
—comfort, long wear and 
absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
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LLOYD-VOSSELLI. The marriage has just 
been announced of John E. Lloyd, president of 
the William M. Lloyd Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., 
one of the most active and prominent lumbermen 
in that section of the country, to Miss Judith 
Vosselli, a charming New York actress. Al- 
though the marriage took place about a year 
ago it has been kept a secret until the present 
time because the bride did not want to give up 
her promising career until her two years’ con- 
tract had expired. Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd are liv- 
ing at 317 West 93rd Street, New York, but Mr. 
Lloyd is compelled to spend part of his time at 
the home near Philadelphia because of his busi- 
ness there. He has been in the business all of 
his life, his father having founded and managed 
it until about eight years ago when Mr. Lloyd 
took up the reins after a thoro training in every 
branch. 

Mr. Lloyd’s trade association activities are 
also broad and varied. He is president of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
was for many years president of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association of Philadelphia, and 
is an active member of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of Philadelphia and the Pennsylvania 
Lumberman’s Association. He is president of the 
Philadelphia Coal Exchange, the National Retail 
Coal Merchants’ Association and the Philadel- 
phia Society for Promoting Agriculture. He is 
also a member of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce and the Builders’ Exchange and an 
ex-president of the Sales Managers’ Association 
of Philadelphia, and a member of many social 
organizations. 

In addition to these many interests Mr. Lloyd 
has an enviable war record. At the request of 
the Quartermaster’s Department the retail lum- 





MR. AND MRS. JOHN E. LLOYD. 


ber yards of the Eastern District formed an 
emergency bureau to help Government purchase 
and distribution of lumber and Mr. Lloyd was 
chosen as chairman of this bureau, going to 
Washington early in 1917. He also represented 
the coal merchants of the country thru their 
national organization, and acted as resident vice 
president until February of 1919. During that 
period he spent most of his time in Washing- 
ton and rendered valuable service, not only to 
the retailers, but to the Fuel Administration and 
the public. 





KILMER-McCREERY. The marriage of Lorenz 
O. Kilmer, son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Kilmer, of 
Oak Harbor, Ohio, and Miss Lois McCreery, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. King McCreery, of 741 
Bast Broad Street, Columbus, age took place 
at the home of the bride on March 16, Rev. Wil- 
liam A. Simpson officiating. The father of the 
groom, Henry Kilmer, is a well known retailer 
and was at one time president of the Ohio Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The son is asso- 
ciated with his father in the, business under the 
name of the Garden Lumber Co. 


STUCKER-HARRISON. The marriage of Miss” 


Jencie Harrison, daughter of Mrs. William Henry 
Harrison, of Cleveland, Ohio, to Robert ; 
Stucker, of Cleveland, took place in that city 
on Saturday, March 12. Mr. Stucker was for- 
merly with the Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chi- 
cago, and is now sales manager for the Collamer 
Lumber Co., of Cleveland. 





CREATION OF a State forestry nursery and a 
forestry experimental station, under the direc- 
tion of the head of the department of botany at 
West Virginia University, is proposed in a bill 
now pending before the West Virginia legisla- 
ture. The measure, which was introduced by 
Senator Jesse L. Bloch, of Ohio County, carries 
with it an appropriation of $12,000 to conduct 
the proposed experiment station in 1921, and 
$10,000 for 1922. 



















































Advertisements will be. inserted in this de- 
Dartment at the following rates: 

25 conte @ line for one week. 

45 ce a line for two consecutive weeks. - 

60 conte a line for three consecutive weeks. 

25 cents a line for pour consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of are. make 

e. Count in s 
Heading counts as two 1 
No D display except the heeding cap be ade 


Al to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office 7 
later than Wednesday morning in order t 
wecure insertion in regular department. An 
advertisements received — will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
























WANTED—FIRST-CLASS COMMISSION 
Selling agency connections throughout the East to sell 
for large, well established and financially strong, Pacific 
Coast wholesale lumber concern handling Fir, Hemlock, 
Spruce and Western Pine. Give references, with full 
information as to Dh activities and experiences. 


ddress 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
For sash and door jobbing house. Central territory. 
‘Competent to handle orders, some correspondence and 
general work. Give, experience, references and full 
details. 
Address “T, 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


ASSISTANT RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Is offered unusual opportunity to secure part interest 
in active business, with privilege of further purchases 
as desired. Must be able to earn good salary by pro- 
ducing results and if unable to invest must furnish 
bond as security. Good contract for right man. State 
full particulars when addressing. 

Address “T. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CAPABLE MAN 
For detailing and billing in planing mill near Pittsburgh, 
Pa., doing high-grade millwork. Position open about 
April 1st. Give age, references and salary desired. 
Address “T. 10,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 
At saw mill plant, near York, Ala.; lumber office ex- 
perience necessary. Must be rapid in taking dictation 
and fast on machine. Good education essential. Touch 
writer preferred. Want man not afraid of work and 
long hours. State age, married or single, experience 
and salary expected. 
dress “T. 3,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER. 

We need an assistant manager for our Seuttle retail 
a yard. Must be thoroly experienced. Will Pz 
- Pad month for first six nronths. Prefer K. o 

dress “T, 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


aaSTANT SALES MANAGER & BUYER 
For Retail Lumber Yard. Full particulars as to past 
activity and references required. State salary expecta- 
tions. 

Address “T, 25,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MEN. 
Two right-hand band sawyers, one left-hand band saw- 
yer, also setters, edgermen, trimmermen, lumber pilers, 
graders and lumber handlers. Address WINTON LUM- 
BER COMPANY, 954 Security Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


























WANTED—A RETAIL MANAGER 
For a lumber yard, in connection with a mill and whole- 
sale company; must be thoroughly conversant with re- 
tail business and figuring estimates. Yard is located in 
city of Central New York State; give full particulars 
and salary expected. 
Address “Ww. 1,’" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED TIMBERMAN 
Conversant with logging operations to work in tropics 
getting out mahogany logs. Good references and pre- 
vious experience required. 

dress “‘W. 2,’’. care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ATLANTIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 


To open office and solicit trade rail and cargo for large, 
well established financially strong Pacific Coast Whole- 
sale Lumber Company. Preference given applicants 
having experience Pacific Coast woods and cargo trade. 
Give references with full information as to past activi- 
ties and experiences. 

dress “T. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN AND 
Estimator for large retail lumber yard in Central Michi- 
gan. One who can figure plans. Must come well 
recommended, . 

dress ‘‘W. 27,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Woods foreman. Must understand railroad logging in 
Northern Michigan. Good salary to right man. Send 
references with first letter. 
Address “S$. 41,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS ESTIMATOR 
And detailer; one with knowledge of cost book A pre- 
ferred. Permanent position. References required. 
Write CHAS. T. ABELES & CO., Little Rock, Ark. 


RETAIL MANAGER WANTED 
I desire a manager for modern yard in high-class, grow- 
ing Iowa town, 7000 population. Attractive salary for 
thoroughly competent man. State age, experience and 
nationality. 
Address “S. 45," care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Man who understands retail and wholesale lumber busi- 
ness who will make investment. THE BANKERS IN 
VESTMENT TRUST, Pioneer Building, St. Paul, Minn. 




















WANTED—RETAIL MANAGERS. 
Live line yard concern. Give full particulars. 
dress ““W. 14,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MECHANICAL AND LUBRICATING 


Engineer—an expert on all kinds of saw and planing 

mill, railroad and logging machinery, driven by steam 

or electricity. State experience, age, salary, etc. 
Address “T. 47,"’ care American Lumberman. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 
You want to buy 


or 
You want to sell. 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or sell 
what you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your adver- 
tisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department of the 
American Lumberman would be the messenger which 
would act for and bring you in touch with the Lumber 
World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reach. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





LARGE CONCERN WANTS SALESMEN 


Somewhere in a retail or wholesale lumber office are 
two young men with good experience who are looking for 
a chance to advance. 

If they are reliable and not afraid to work an op- 
portunity is given them to make good money yearly, and 
with greater ossibilities from year to year. 

This concern has a Chicago office and wants men to 
cover special lines in and around Chicago 

Write giving your experience, age and T full particulars. 
All correspond7nce A taf confidential. « 

dress . 51,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Who understands all round office work to take charge of 
main office of retail lumber yards. State experience. 
Address “T 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANT—COMPETENT MILLWORK ESTIMATOR 
Qne capable of handling plan work preferred. 
Address “WwW. 5,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR FOR 
Central territory, competent to list _ figure plan es- 
timates. Permanent position for right man 
dress “Ww. 18,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
A combination saw filer and mill foreman for six foot 
band mill. Submit reference, wages expected and when 
could report for work. None but experienced men need 
apply. 
Address ““W. 24,’ care American Lumberman, 


bey: fing tl MARCH 26th, AN EDGERMAN 
~ a Clark Bdg 
ROWN’S TRAOT LUMBER CO., Thendara, N. Y. 


WANTED 
mberman who will make investment. THE BANKERS 
INVESTMENT TRUST, Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


























WANTED—LIVE ENTERPRISING SALESMAN 
One of the largest manufacturers of lumber in the 
United States requires the services of a salesman who 
knows the trade in Philadelphia, eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York. Must be qualified to sell 
white Line, hardweods and long leaf yellow pine. Perma- 
nent position for right man. State salary wanted, give 
references and other details pertaining to previous ex- 
perience. Only high class men will be given considera- 

n. 


on. 
Address ““‘W. 25,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FIRST CLASS SALESMEN 
To sell crating and boxing lumber to the industrial trade 
in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Must be hustling, forceful ‘‘go-getters,’’ who know crat- 
ing grades from A to Z. Prefer men 35 to 45, with an 
established — State age, reference, experience and 
salary wanted. All correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address “T. 23,’° care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Four live lumber and coal salesmen to sell in Iowa 
sme ry on a commission basis. Only pS wires need 
app) 
Address “T 34,’ care American Lumberman. 
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